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Introduction: West of Eden 


It has long preoccupied biblical exegetes that there are two quite different versions 
of creation in the opening of Genesis. In the beginning, there is only the Hexamera, 
or six days, the untroubled creation of the world in perfect harmony. What is 
remembered by most people as the creation—the story of the Garden of Eden, 
Adam, Eve, and the fall—is not told until the second chapter, and it contradicts in 
many ways the version of creation told in the first chapter. The six days of 
creation are truly utopian: there is no conflict: man and woman are created together 
and equal; the only thing resembling dialogue is God’s repeated pronouncement 
that “it was good.” The Eden story, by contrast, is a mythic narrative of archetypal 
characters in conflicting relationships that ends in tragedy. Reading Genesis in the 
Long Eighteenth Century is about these two versions of Genesis, about the 
interplay between the inaccessible ‘no-where’ of the abstract first creation and the 
fallen and earthly, yet gripping, story of the garden of Eden. In particular, it 
studies this dual myth of origins during the period of social transformation in 
Europe extending from the late seventeenth century to the French Revolution and 
its aftermath. The issues framed by Genesis in such a fraught manner continued to 
influence the same cultural and political thinkers whose writings put into question 
the very authority and doctrinal status it continued to possess nevertheless. 

This book reassesses the long-accepted division between religion and 
enlightenment by tracing and contextualizing a specific example: the ways in 
which the book of Genesis was imbricated into the writings of a number of figures 
who themselves held passionate views both about religion and its role in society 
and about the necessity of secularization in public life. In its common usage, 
“Enlightenment” refers in an uncomplicated manner to the secular ideals of the 
modern world as codified in the eighteenth century. If we apply this usage in its 
strictest sense, however, as I argue in Chapter 1, it can be applied only to a few of 
the most thoroughly materialistic of the French Encyclopedists. Nevertheless, 
“Enlightenment” remains a useful historical term for the variety of new 
philosophies and ideas that emerged during the long eighteenth century, and I use 
it in this sense throughout the book. At the same time, I also use the lowercase 
“enlightenment” to refer to the broader phenomenon of instrumental rationalism 
first defined by Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno as a fundamental 
component of Western thought in The Dialectic of Enlightenment during the years 
following the Second World War. In this synchronic sense, I will argue, for 
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example, that “enlightenment” is already an operative term within the dynamics of 
the book of Genesis itself. 

Although I am primarily concerned here with the two accounts of creation in 
the first three chapters of Genesis, and do not in any way provide a comprehensive 
account of the entire book, I have preserved the broader denomination for two 
reasons. First, “Genesis” was frequently used to refer to the first three chapters 
alone. Second, and related to this metonymy, this book is more generally 
concerned with eighteenth-century conceptions of beginnings, the generation and 
dissemination of new ideas and ideals, both aesthetic and political, and the ways in 
which Genesis continued to function within these conceptions. The chronology of 
the book—and, consequently, its understanding of the phrase “long eighteenth 
century”—extends from the publication of the nine-book first edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost in 1667 to the publication of the first edition of Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein in 1818. Although Milton is often classed among the early moderns 
and Shelley among the second-generation Romantics, I will argue here that these 
texts belong firmly within the eighteenth-century tradition of the rewriting of 
Genesis. At the same time, the presence of these texts at the beginning and end of 
this tradition also raises important questions about its definition, questions I 
address in detail in Chapters 2 and 5. 

At the core of the book is a study of the complex ways in which the traditional 
authority of the first chapters of Genesis was neither superseded nor simply 
secularized but continued to influence and, in fact, to structure the paradigmatic 
projects of many writers of the early modern period and the long eighteenth 
century. The book focuses on four key figures and texts of the long eighteenth 
century that shared, among other qualities, strong republican beliefs: Milton and 
Paradise Lost, the lives and writings of Rousseau and Wollstonecraft, and Mary 
Shelley and Frankenstein. The argument is twofold: to establish the importance of 
Genesis within utopian thinking, particularly the influential models of Milton and 
Rousseau, and to demonstrate that the power of this model can be wholly 
explained neither by traditional religious paradigms nor by those of religion or 
philosophy. The tissue of readings and adaptations of Genesis and scriptural 
language that extends from Milton through Rousseau to Wollstonecraft and 
Shelley reveals a tradition that self-consciously negotiated the fault lines between 
visionary ideals and secular goals. 

In the Christian model of history that remained prevalent in eighteenth-century 
Europe, Genesis and Apocalypse stood as the beginning and outcome of an 
inexorable process that incorporated all possible meanings. The first chapters of 
the book of Genesis were seen to depict both an ideal society and a blueprint for 
reconstructing a body politic in the image of that lost ideal. Both objectives were 
displayed by its traditional author, Moses, who was a poet as well as a political 
leader. Genesis put forth paradigms of both utopian and practical ways of being in 
the world, and, most importantly, authoritative ways of conveying the meaning of 
these paradigms through narrative, and it is here that the relationship between them 
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may best be glimpsed. The first book of the Hebrew Bible provided a common 
framework during the long eighteenth century for rewriting an origin of civil 
society that would be based on the individual as both representative of the species 
(Adam the father of mankind) and autonomous subject (Adam the solitary male). 
The problem of how to construct a non-monarchical body politic, and the political, 
philosophical, and moral assumptions on which to base that construction, found 
their most readily available and powerful antecedent in the individually derived 
political system of Genesis. 

The act of genesis that would rewrite civil society in order to create a new body 
politic was the goal of much of early modern political theory. Rousseau’s Du 
Contrat social has become the paradigmatic eighteenth-century myth of the social 
contract as origin of civil society. It gives full expression to the hexameral 
tradition left out of many of the foundational fictions of Edenic life invoked by 
such theories. One of the reasons for this was that Rousseau was preoccupied not 
just with the underlying political theory but with the proper language, tone, and 
rhythm with which to communicate that theory. In his rewriting, good civil society 
takes the proportions of a well-formed creature, a natural man who would be so 
perfect that he could replace God’s Adam. The ideal state, according to Rousseau, 
resembles neither “Giants” nor “Dwarves,” although, given a choice, dwarf is a 
“stronger” compromise than giant. An integral part of the political concern with 
the correct proportions of the body is an aesthetic preoccupation with its ideal 
representation. The reader is reminded that “And God saw that it was good” is 
simultaneously a moral, a political, and an aesthetic judgment; Rousseau's utopian 
vision strives for the same amalgam of registers. 

At the same time, each genesis entails a theodicy, the chronicle of where, how, 
and why things went wrong. Although every beginning qua beginning aspires to 
the ideal state of a creation without antecedent, the traces of past versions 
nevertheless always show through. These traces are especially evident when the 
new origin repudiates any prior attempts as discredited myths. In Rousseau’s 
terms, earlier political theorists had created not a sovereign body in the image of 
God, but a hodgepodge of disparate and ill-fitted parts: 

Occasionally they confuse all the parts and sometimes they separate them. They turn 
the sovereign into a fantastic being made of reassembled pieces. It is as if they built a 
man out of several bodies, one of which had the eyes, another had the arms, another the 
feet, and nothing more . 1 

Rousseau’s image depicts an anti-genesis, as if God were to pronounce, “and it was 
bad.” The failed utopia is confused, poorly constructed, and, most importantly, 
reveals itself as a patchwork of dead body parts, a flawed artifact rather than a 
seamless masterpiece. 

From a monstrous body politic will emerge only monstrous bodies, individuals 
whose nature has been corrupted until every trace of their divine origin has been 
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obscured: this is Rousseau’s implicit rejection of Hobbes’s Leviathan. Hobbes had 
portrayed his state as “an Artificiall Man; though of greater stature and strength 
than the Naturall,” and had it illustrated in the frontispiece of the first edition as a 
sovereign, his enormous head resting on a giant body composed of myriad tiny 
individuals. 2 Just as he delimited the individual to what could be observed in the 
present world, so Hobbes materialized God and scripture, leaving aside the 
spiritual, along with all questions of origins, as unknowable: “... we understand 
nothing of what he is , but only that he is ,” 3 While Hobbes devoted nearly half of 
Leviathan to religious questions, he was not concerned with creation itself; the 
single principle he preserved from the first three chapters of Genesis was the 
inevitability of death as the defining feature of life. Although both Hobbes and 
Rousseau considered scripture to be an indispensable component of a political 
theory, Rousseau, like Milton before him, chose to incorporate the question of 
origins into the fabric of the theory itself, maintaining that the current state of 
affairs could be understood only by stepping outside of history and returning to 
first causes. 

If rewriting origins could explain what Hobbes did not, it equally entailed 
assuming extra-human knowledge. Rousseau took on the voice of a prophet in 
order to guarantee that his ideal state would be beautiful and harmonious rather 
than “a fantastic being made of reassembled pieces,” a body united only by the fear 
of death. Like Mary Wollstonecraft before her, Mary Shelley drew out the 
consequences of stepping outside of “what is” to rewrite Genesis. In 
Frankenstein’s creature, we find the resurrection in art of the nightmare of the body 
politic of Du Contrat social, a terrifying image of its dark side, but also a new 
reminder of the utopian longings it nevertheless continues to invoke: 

It was with these feelings that I began the creation of a human being. As the minuteness 
of the parts formed a great hindrance to my speed, I resolved, contrary to my first 
intention, to make the being of a gigantic stature; that is to say, about eight feet in height, 
and proportionately large. ... The dissecting room and the slaughter-house furnished 
many of my materials . 4 

Frankenstein revives the metaphorical language of Enlightenment ambitions and 
shows its literal consequences. By locating the proverbial “no place” in 
Frankenstein’s “workshop of filthy creation,” Shelley collapses genesis and utopia, 
demonstrating the artifactuality of the political as well as the poetical and scientific 
dreams. Frankenstein underlines the primary argument of this book: the ideals of 
Milton, Rousseau, and Wollstonecraft are not constructed through political praxis, 
but through art. Read first as fictions, these writings reveal the tensions inherent in 
the appropriation of Genesis: myth asserting itself as history through the mode of 
rewriting, I call the prophetic voice. 

As the Hebrew Bible began to be divested of its traditional authority within the 
Christian Enlightenment, exegetical readings of Genesis became more and more 
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explicitly also rewritings. Enlightenment thought borrowed heavily from 

the exegetical tradition while radically reshaping the terms on which subsequent 

exegeses would be undertaken. At the same time, the Enlightenment imperative to 

explain phenomena from the traditional Christian as well as from a secular point of 

view found one of its most visible trademarks in the German prefix Ur-\ the title 

Origin(s) of ... graces countless eighteenth-century volumes. 5 As Johann Gottfried 

• • 

Herder, himself author of a study Uber den Unsprung der Sprache (1772), 
commented, “How delightful it is when we read a poetic account of the origin of 
each single thing; the first sailor, the first kiss, the first garden, the first death, the 
first camel.’' 6 To study comprehensively ah of the writers who dealt with Genesis 
and origins as an integral element of a philosophical, political, critical, or literary 
program would be a well-nigh impossible task. Instead, I address Enlightenment 
attitudes toward Genesis in Chapter 1 as the broader milieu in which the more 
specific form of rewriting undertaken by Milton, Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and 
Shelley occurred. 

In this chapter, I map key intersections of my argument with two other 
exemplary readings of Genesis in the long eighteenth century: the critical-historical 
approach to scripture, and the philosophy of Natural Right. I also introduce three 
primary theoretical and methodological concerns: the common assumption of post- 
Enlightenment secularization; the place of eschatology and theodicy in 
enlightenment thought; and how to read the two versions of creation in the Genesis 
text. The Enlightenment reformulated the meaning of this split origin through 
rationalizing assumptions of reading that were codified in the documentary 
hypothesis on Genesis. Exemplary readings of Casanova and Kant show how 
these assumptions were incorporated into a philosophical methodology that 
rewrites Genesis in order to formulate an ideal society. Through an exclusive 
focus on one or the other version of creation, Casanova’s and Kant’s models 
illustrate the contradictions visible both in Enlightenment readings of Genesis and 
in the new origins and theodicies proposed therein. I conclude the chapter by 
defining the prophetic voice, a form of legitimation based on divine election, 
which distinguishes the strategy of Milton, Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley 
from other ways of rewriting Genesis. 

In Chapter 1, I also define the terms “utopia” and “ideology,” and argue that 
they coexist in the same manner as the split origin in Genesis. It will be helpful at 
this point to provide working definitions of these terms in anticipation of their use 
in the rest of the book. I use ideology to refer to any mythical or fictional account 
that explains or justifies the world as it is; in the words of Louis Althusser, “the 
imaginary relationship of individuals to their real conditions of existence.” 7 I refer 
throughout the book to two primary meanings of “utopia.” The first is the 
definition familiar from the genre utopia: the description of an ideal society. This 
is the definition dialectically related to ideology, since describing the world as it 
ought to be always also provides a narrative of the world as it is. At the same time, 
I also use Theodor W. Adorno’s term “utopian consciousness” to refer to the 
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difficult possibility of imagining a utopia lacking any traces of ideology. 8 

The concern of the prophetic voice with rewriting origins means that it deals 
simultaneously and in often contradictory ways with the dialectic of ideology and 
utopia and with a utopian consciousness that would escape the constraints of 
contemporary social structures. By incorporating into enlightenment thought those 
Christian elements generally considered most inimical to it—eschatology and 
revelation—the prophetic voice questions the overall concept of secularization, the 
possibility of any separation between religion and enlightenment. In Chapters 2 
and 3, I argue that Milton and Rousseau both created worlds in which they figure 
as prophets, appropriating prehistory in order to lay out their own visions of the 
individual and his place in civil society. In Paradise Lost, Milton presented his 
new version of Genesis as a national epic illustrating the possibilities of the private 
and the public dimensions of the future nation. Paradise Lost is exemplary of the 
utopian rewriting of Genesis in that it is both mythic—an Edenic no-place outside 
of time—and historical—rooted in the geographic, political, and aesthetic 
preoccupations of Restoration England. It is less apparent but equally 
demonstrable that Rousseau’s Discours sur I’inegalite parmi les homines is his 
primary recasting of the myth of Genesis. In this Discours, Rousseau creates a 
figural representation of history that is fulfilled by his personal imitatio Christi 
described in the later autobiographical works: Les Confessions, Rousseau juge cle 
Jean Jaques, and Les Reveries du promeneur solitaire. By collapsing ontogeny 
into phylogeny, Rousseau radically dispensed with the separation between public 
and private spheres. 

Mary Wollstonecraft and Mary Shelley responded to this prophetic voice by 
reading the worlds created by Milton and Rousseau typologically, as if they had 
been incorporated into the scripture generated out of the these rewritten versions of 
Genesis. Chapter 4 deals with the way in which these two models of origin are 
rejected by Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Both Milton and 
Rousseau permeate the Vindication not only in terms of their political ideas, but 
also as paradigms of art and aesthetics. Wollstonecraft rewrites Genesis to 
formulate a paradoxical poetics that would reconcile a radical vision of gender 
equality and the ideals of the Protestant middle class within the new civil society 
emerging from the Revolution in France. The concluding chapter argues that Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein stages a dissection of the main goals that the Enlightenment 
had defined for itself: social progress, the intensification of all material and 
spiritual powers, and freedom from nature. The creature’s reading material 
constitutes a primer of Enlightenment literature from Milton and Rousseau to 
Wollstonecraft, Volney, and Goethe. This reading includes and contextualizes the 
creature's understanding of the authors discussed in the previous three chapters via 
Volney, as champion and popularizer of Enlightenment rationality, and Goethe’s 
Werther as sentimental challenger of Enlightenment mundaneness. In Frankenstein, 
Shelley critiques the emphasis on instrumental thought and science as a way of 
coming to terms specifically with the problem of origins. In his enigmatic nature 
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as both purely artifactual and wholly natural, the creature embodies the 
inseparability of utopia and dystopia, of myth and enlightenment. The creature 
equally embodies a sense of the end of the Enlightenment project in Europe, since 
the novel concludes not with his dreamed-of emigration to the New World across 
the Atlantic, but in the sterile wasteland of the frozen North. 

In a metaphorical sense, all of these writers situate themselves, as it were, west 
of Eden, in contradiction to the location of the garden planted by God in Genesis 2 
(“east of Eden,’' as the King James, or Authorized Version of 1611 has it). This 
utopian garden found itself relocated many times during the early modern period 
and the eighteenth century. Most importantly, as my concluding chapter suggests, 
west of Eden is where so much of the republican tradition of enlightenment wound 
up; for it is to the Americas and their enduring symbolism that the republican 
ideals of the French Revolution, the Protestant dissenting republican heritage of 
Britain, and the examples of Rousseau's Geneva, Casanova’s Venice, and other 
actual republics were all transplanted. 
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Chapter 1 


Origin Is the Goal: Genesis in the 

Eighteenth Century 


Man creates in a truly grand way only in the beginning; in every domain, only the first step 
is valid through and through. The ones that follow after are tentative and repentant, 
spending their time in recuperating plot by plot the territory left behind ... The grandeur 
associated with beginnings is so sure-footed that even the mistakes, because of their 
novelty, continue to overwhelm us with their beauty. 

Claude Levi-Strauss, Tristes Tropiques (1955) 


Navel-Gazing 

During the long eighteenth century, the practice of reading Genesis changed dramatically. 
The field of biblical criticism registered this change in formal terms as it began to argue 
that scripture was a composite text built out of distinct editorial strands. In 1753, the 
French physician Jean Astruc became the first exponent of what has since become known 
as the documentary hypothesis when he identified two different original narratives within 
the book of Genesis. Published anonymously, Astruc’s Conjectures is an oddity in the 
work of a man known primarily for his second-hand erudition and theoretical 
conservatism in the realm of medicine. 1 His manual of obstetrics, for example, widely 
translated and highly regarded at the time, was also criticized for two reasons: his open 
admission that he had never himself delivered a child, and a lengthy exegetical digression 
to explain how Adam and Eve, born without umbilical cords, knew what to do 
nonetheless during the delivery of Cain, their first-born." In the apparent eccentricity of 
his insistence on taking scripture literally as medical evidence, Astruc exemplifies the 
difficulty of defining Enlightenment in any simple way. ’ Although state-of-the-art in its 
review of contemporary medical science, the guide nevertheless violated two 
commonplaces of scientific rationalism: the necessity of hands-on experience, and the 
rejection of the authority of the Bible. 

Astruc’s Conjectures poses a similar problem of categorization: although fully 
cognizant of recent developments in the historical and linguistic methodology of biblical 
criticism, Astruc continued to adhere to an orthodox understanding of the privileged 
epistemological status of scripture. Astruc’s hypothesis itself was the most recent 
solution proposed to explain an old dilemma: the apparent inconsistencies, repetitions, 
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and stylistic differences in the Genesis text. 4 The kernel of Astruc’ s proposition was that 
Moses composed Genesis out of two original sources, or memoires. The insight came 
less from lengthy analysis than from a shift in the interpretative paradigm: 

This enterprise was not as difficult as one would have thought. I only had to join 
together all the places where God is consistently called Elohirn: I placed these in one 
column which I called A. and I regarded them as so many pieces, or if you like, 
fragments of an original memoire, here designated by the letter A. I placed next to it, in 
another column which I call B. all the other places, where God is always given the name 
of Jehovah, and here I assembled all the pieces, or at least, all the fragments of a second 
memoire, B. In doing this, I paid no attention to the chapter divisions of Genesis, or the 
verse divisions of the chapters, because it is certain that these are recent and arbitrary.' 

Memoires A, the Elohirn strand, and B. the Yahweh strand, would later be referred to as 
P (Priestly) and J (according to the German spelling of Yahweh), respectively, following 
the nineteenth-century German biblical scholars Graf and Wellhausen. 6 What is most 
telling about Astruc’s new division of Genesis is not so much that he invented the 
prototypes of P and J, however, but that by changing the visual appearance of the text, he 
established that nothing about it was, so to speak, written in stone. Scripture had become 
malleable: chapter and verse could be dismissed as “recent and arbitrary divisions,” and 
the formal layout could be radically recast as an unevenly matched pair of columns 
composed of fragments of text and empty space. 

The peculiarity of Astruc’s argument was that he continued to maintain that Moses 
was the only author of the Pentateuch, even as his methodology assumed layers of 
rewriting and earlier structures that underlay and superseded the canonical text. On the 
issue of authorship, in fact, Astruc was quite conservative, observing that it had been all 
the rage in the previous century to disprove Moses’ authorship, but that he had no such 
intention. 7 Hobbes in 1651 and Spinoza in 1670, for example, had questioned Moses’ 
status, though neither specifically discussed the question of various authors and 
documents. 8 In his Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (1678), the Oratorian priest 
Richard Simon had argued that the Hebrew texts were so fraught with inconsistencies, 
errors of transmission, and other examples of textual corruption that they could not be 
understood without the interpretative tradition of the Catholic Church. The combination 
of heterodoxy and piety in Simon’s theory of authorship is almost as fascinating as 
Astruc’s defense of Moses: he conducted a rigorous philological, syntactic, and 
grammatical analysis of all of the available translations and original documents, all the 
while insisting that the Old Testament was not a secular document but was the work of 
Moses and the Prophets in the capacity of divinely inspired scribes. 9 

Although Astruc’s study is invariably cited as a groundbreaking essay, it is seldom 
actually read. In-depth discussion of what has become known as the documentary 
hypothesis began later in the century with more academic and easily definable scholars 
such as J.C. Eichhorn, whose approach heralded the philological school that would be 
known as higher biblical criticism. 10 It is too easy to relegate Astruc to a note, as the 
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historian H.G. Reventlow does in his magisterial study of biblical interpretation from the 
Renaissance to the eighteenth century; for it is through their apparently awkward attempts 
to reconcile the polarities of eighteenth-century thought that such figures as Astruc 
remain relevant. 11 The documentary hypothesis marked an important change in attitude 
toward scripture, shifting the burden of interpretation away from a series of recounted 
events and toward a linguistic text that could be taken apart and examined in layers. In 
the same way, the study of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament began to be 
dissociated from the concerns of theology, and the field of theology began to be 
administratively cut off from the rest of the humanities. 12 

While Simon and others had mobilized what would become known as higher 
criticism on behalf of theological arguments, Astruc pointed toward the nineteenth- 
century endeavor to wholly sever biblical philology from theology. ' The eminent 
Scottish Hebraist and Roman Catholic priest Alexander Geddes shows evidence of this 
growing possibility of separating the Bible from religious faith in his 1780 translation and 
commentary of the Pentateuch, where he argues that the principles of reason require a 
radical reassessment of the Old Testament as a basis for belief: 

The gospel of Jesus is my religious code: his doctrines are my dearest delight: “his yoke (to me) 
is easy, and this burden is light:” but this yoke I would not put on: these doctrines I could not 
admire; that gospel I would not make my law. if Reason, pure Reason, were not my prompter 
and preceptress.... In the Hebrew scriptures are many beauties, many excellent precepts, much 
sound morality: and they deserve the attentive perusal of every scholar, every person of 
curiosity and taste. All those good things I admit, and admire, and would equally admire them 
in the writings of Plato. Tully, or Marcus Antoninus: but there are other things, in great 
abundance, which I can neither admire nor admit without renouncing common sense, and 
superseding reason: a sacrifice which I am not disposed to make, for any writing in the world. 14 

Belief in the Old Testament is no longer a priori identical with the belief in God, but 
neither, evidently, does the secular study of scripture guarantee diminished religiosity. 
Scripture did not simply disappear as the traditional sense of its authority was revised; 
instead, it became newly available to different forms of interpretation and appropriation. 

Three primary interpretative approaches to scripture can be seen in the eighteenth 
century, none of which necessarily precludes religious belief. The first approach, now 
termed biblicism, derives from the traditional Judeo-Christian, typological conception of 
history, in which each event remains immediately applicable to the present, no matter the 
spatial and temporal distance involved. Viewed holistically, the Bible generates meaning 
through the formal resonances of its episodes, characters, and language. The resonances 
of this structural, thematic, and rhetorical effect equally extend beyond the text itself, 
encouraging people at any place within history to identify their situations directly with 
types within scripture. A key example of the literal application of biblical types to the 
present day can be found in Reformation writers such as Tyndale and Luther, who used 
scripture to define their schism from the Roman Catholic Church as a new covenant with 
God on the model of the Old Testament Patriarchs and prophetic figures such as Jonah. 
If the newly reformed nations perceived themselves as the Israelites, then Papal Rome 
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now became Edom or the whore of Babylon, and Catholicism in general the idolatrous 
Aaronic religion. As we shall see later, Milton. Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley 
employ a prophetic voice to appropriate the same typological structure, but in order to 
replace, rather than work within, the framework of religious practice and dogma. 
Biblicism continued in its familiar form as well, but what had been the primary mode of 
exegesis was for the most part compartmentalized, and it is now referred to generally as 
fundamentalism. 

The other two approaches require the consciousness of the Bible as a document 
produced out of historical contingency, rather than the typological or biblicist 
consciousness of scripture as a living text. Following a principle of rationality or 
common sense. Enlightenment writers as diverse as Geddes and Kant used a selective 
approach to scripture, choosing to retain what fit their principle and dismissing anything 
else. The other primary approach is termed “Orientalism,” the study of the biblical 
languages in concrete geographical and linguistic relationship to Semitic and other 
ancient cultures. In both of these methods, the Bible is seen to be situated linearly in the 
remote past of an ongoing history: hence Geddes can now sever the New Testament from 
the Old, and can dissect the Pentateuch into the parts that are still relevant and those that 
are archaic; hence Astruc can rearrange the layout and taxonomize the “divine names.” 
Thus contextualized, the Bible loses its privileged status as a text that stands outside 
human contingency. 15 

As a consequence of this historicist methodological stance, contemporary biblical 
criticism now accepts that from the beginning of its codification as a text, the Hebrew 
Bible was subject to rewriting by its redactors, however modestly we assess their creative 
contribution. The earliest surviving manuscripts, dating from the second-century CE, 
were compiled in the Masoretic text only between the ninth and eleventh centuries. As a 
result, errors of transmission, not to mention the enormous changes wrought by myriad 
translations (both Jewish and Christian), introduced cultural, linguistic, and even gender 
specificity into the printed versions. At the same time, countless traditions of 
interpretation have further encircled and influenced the already fraught question of textual 
transmission. The eighteenth-century material examined here is only one example in a 
long history of the interplay between scripture and social praxis; however, it also 
constitutes a crucial moment in that history. To account for the cruces within the first 
three chapters of Genesis by splitting up their authorship is a symptomatically 
Enlightenment gesture, but it remains a useful explanation here for two reasons: first, 
because it continues to If ante the discussions of mainstream biblical criticism to this day; 
second, because it makes visible a fundamental rhetorical effect of the book of Genesis 
itself. In whatever edition. Genesis confronts the reader with a number of problems that, 
far from being resolved, continue to resurface, if always under a different guise. 
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Split Infinities 

The first three chapters of Genesis describe the universal origins of humanity through the 
narrative of the creation, the fall, and exile into the world; the remainder of Genesis is 
more specifically devoted to ancient Hebrew history and the lives of the Patriarchs within 
that world. Long before the documentary hypothesis gave it a name, the interpretative 
crux of these three chapters had been the two significantly different accounts of the 
creation of mankind. In the first account, we find, “And God said let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ... So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them” (1:26-27). 16 In the second account, by 
contrast, Adam is created first, “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life” (2:7), and Eve is created fourteen verses 
later. The text reads as follows: 

Aid the Lord God said. It is not aood that the man should be alone; I will make him an 
help meet for him. (2:18) 

Aid the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and he took one 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof; 

Aid the rib. which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man. 

Aid Adam said. This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called 
Woman, because she was taken out of Man. 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh. (2:21—4) 17 

In the first account, God creates man and woman simultaneously, while in the second. 
Eve is created after Adam and specifically for him (“it is not good that the man should be 
alone”). 

In P, the Priestly account, we are presented with creation from the perspective of 
Elohim (“let us make man in our image, after our likeness”). P is abstract, austere and 
grand in style, and has far less “color” than J’s version; in its harmony, order, and 
perfection, it is also the more utopian. Here, man and woman are viewed as equals 
(“male and female created he them”) and presented from a heaven-centered perspective 
outside of human society, although they are given a definitive place in the hierarchy of 
creation: “And God blessed them, and God said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth” (1:28). While 
the realm of P, unlike the Eden of J, does not on the whole follow the culture of the 
people whose origin it represents, it remains ideological to the degree that it establishes a 
hierarchy of creation. The utopianism of P comes to the fore in the next verse, in which 
God specifically indicates that Adam and Eve are to be vegetarian and will have no need 
to kill in order to eat, suggesting a life wholly unlike that of the culture whose origin it 
represents, free of the need to dominate nature in order to survive: “And God said. 
Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
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and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat” 
(1:29). The difficulty of reconciling dominion with harmony has spurred much debate, 
and indicates these verses as a locus for the historical rootedness of the otherwise abstract 
P. The power and majesty of the opening verses strive to create the effect of a moment 
outside of space and time; although potentially utopian, the theme of dominion remains 
the closest to a worldly doctrine in the Priestly creation. It thus reminds us, in its 
ciphered way, that this vision is in fact more recent than J, and was probably incorporated 
into the Pentateuch during the dark moments of political oppression following the 
Babylonian Captivity. 

The J version, identified by the consistent reference to God as Yahweh, is older in 
composition, but comes second in sequence, and is much longer and more detailed. It 
singles out and names the protagonists of its drama, providing psychological depth. In 
Speiser's words, “J’s world, in diametric contrast to P's, is emphatically earth- 
centered.” 19 Adam and Eve are presented not abstractly but within a social context: 
“Therefore shall man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife.”" Part 
of J’s role is as an etiological myth to explain the nature and origin of a particular social 
custom; hence the use of words such as “mother,” “father,” and “wife.” The power of J is 
inseparable from the dramatic and memorable qualities of this attachment to history. It 
validates that history, describing the world as it is; consequently, it is the more explicitly 
ideological, that is, it functions only within the scenario it has defined as given. P, 
conversely, addresses history in a primarily negative fashion, imagining a system outside 
of the bounds of the world as it is; outside, that is, of its historical origins in the 
Babylonian Captivity. In its description of the world as it “ought” to be, egalitarian and 
free of violence, P conjures a realm with which we cannot easily identify but which 
impresses itself upon us nonetheless; it evokes utopian aspirations. 21 By contrast, Adam 
and Eve are inextricably connected to the social system to which they belong, and are 
described and defined in accordance with this system. Later I will examine in more detail 
the ways in which P can be seen as ideological, and in which J also expresses utopian 
desires, but for the moment I want to emphasize the dominant effect of each text, 
especially when read in conjunction with one another, as they always have been. 

Another aspect of P’s utopianism is the absence of the fall and the mortality entailed 
by that fall. The narrative of the fall belongs exclusively to the J document and appears 
as its logical thematic and narrative conclusion. The fall is organic to J’s worldview in a 
way that it is not to that of P. for if J describes the world as it is, it must also account for 
how it got to be that way. The fall marks the beginning of history as the chronicle of the 
unchanging human condition, the beginning of the world as it “ought not” to be. The 
ideological force of J is evident, however, in the fact that the fall is built into the very 
layout of the garden: “And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil” (2:9). Given its status as the origin of history and 
the mechanism for explaining it, the fall becomes the crucial difference in later 
rewritings; for whereas the authors treated here tend to stress literality when dealing with 
P and J on creation, they diverge strikingly when it comes to the meanings and 
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implications of the fall. Conventional interpretations of the fall along the lines of pride or 
sexuality create new contradictions between the two versions; the issue of theodicy itself 
is based on a more fundamental paradox. 22 The omnipotence and goodness of God are 
axiomatic in P; the existence of evil is decisive for J: a monotheistic religion must 
somehow reconcile these two facts. The Priestly version makes it very difficult to 
account for the fall; theodicy in Genesis and in rewritings afterward relies heavily on J’s 
narrative of the fall. 23 

Consequently, accepting J's version also means accepting the givens of J’s historical 
assumptions and renouncing the utopianism of P. For example, the crux of Genesis- 
based theodicies had traditionally been the culpability of Eve; the exclusive reliance on J 
also entailed accepting the very problematic status of Eve within that world. 24 One way 
around this crux is the stance taken by Natural Right philosophy, as well as Kant in his 
essay, “Speculative Beginning of Human History” (1786), both of which eschew the 
knowledge of primary causes and take the post-fall situation of Adam and Eve as the 
given condition of mankind. Milton, Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley also take J’s 
conditions as those of mankind, but because they reject those conditions as contingent 
rather than accepting them as absolute—because they do not accept that J presents the 
only way the world can be— their theodicies also have recourse to P. 

As with the changing attitude toward scripture, from the late seventeenth century the 
renewed interest in the problem of evil took several forms. Augustine’s resolution of the 
problem of evil had settled the issue to the satisfaction of most Christians, and it was 
fairly dormant until it was taken up from a rationalistic perspective divorced for the most 
part from scripture. Leibniz was the key figure in this resurgence, coining the word 
‘theodicy’ as the title of his 1710 response to the controversy raised by the discussion of 
the problem of evil in certain entries in Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire Critique et 
Historique (1689). Just as high biblical criticism would move the discussion of scripture 
away from issues of theology, Bayle and Leibniz redefined the Genesis-based problem of 
evil as the philosophical question of theodicy. In both cases, regardless of the degree of 
individual faith, debate continued to be conducted primarily from within a framework of 
belief. That framework, however, was no longer defined by the parameters of J. 

While mainstream philosophy may have thus modified the framework of its 
discussion of evil, the traditional reading through J did not actually disappear any more 
than did fundamentalist readings of the Bible. The eighteenth-century Spanish writer and 
Benedictine priest, Benito Jeronimo Feijoo, for example, invokes J, along with later 
apocryphal material, in order to exculpate the figure of Eve. He argues in his essay 
“Defensa de las mugeres” that if the serpent was Satan, and Satan was an angel and 
therefore vastly superior to Adam or Eve in intelligence and knowledge, then how could 
Eve, or Adam for that matter, not have been fooled into eating the fruit (Figure 1 .l)? 23 A 
central figure in the Spanish Enlightenment, Feijoo combined rationalistic argumentation 
with a reliance on the literal truth of scripture in a way that recalls Astruc. Once 
available, the rationalist discourse could be adopted wholeheartedly, piecemeal, or not at 
all; when the Genesis-based model of theodicy does appear, it is no longer so much a 
question of custom as one of conscious selection. 
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Figure 1.1: An eighteenth-century Eve offers the apple to Adam. F. Haymon, 
Book 9. In John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Thomas Newton, 2 vols (London, 1749). 

Milton. Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley choose a typological model of reading 
derived from Genesis, and they choose it because of the theodicy it allows them to 
formulate. Their model is neither wholly traditional nor wholly rationalistic, nor is it 
simply selective; they take the Yahwist account with its version of creation and fall as a 
formal whole, but the theodicy each construes radically alters the meaning and substance 
of his or her source. Each of them recasts the original lost state of happiness, putatively 
adhering to the account of the Garden of Eden but substantially re vising the actual terms 
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of existence with reference to a newly imagined version of P. This is the dialectic of 
origin and goal: the desired future can be attained only by returning to, and hence 
redefining, the beginning. What was lost is what has to be regained: the reattainment of 
what was lost, partially, completely, or in improved form, is the goal of each of these 
writers. In order to give a better sense of how this dialectic of origin and goal functions, I 
want to contrast it with quite a different pair of eighteenth-century rewritings of Genesis: 
one highly characteristic moment—Immanuel Kant’s seminal rewriting of J—and one 
highly eccentric moment—Giacomo Casanova’s contemporaneous rewriting of P. 
Building on the philosophy of Natural Right, Kant suspends consideration of P altogether 
as beyond the province of human reason in order to focus all of his attention onto the 
concerns of J; Casanova, by contrast, treats P as a separate, hermaphroditic act of 
creation having nothing to do with J’s Adam and Eve whatsoever. 


The Armchair Traveler and the Wandering Librarian 

Kant and Casanova stand at extreme poles of notoriety in the late eighteenth century: 
Kant’s life is remembered only for its mythic regularity and lack of eventfulness, as in the 
commonplace that the clocks of Konigsberg were set by his daily constitutional; 26 
Casanova, by contrast, is known for the mythically eventful romance of his life, the 
unending sequence of erotic adventures made legendary by the twelve volumes of his 
Memoirs. While the prophetic voice that authorizes the visions of Milton, Rousseau, 
Wollstonecraft, and Shelley has resulted in a fraught confusion of the key Enlightenment 
antinomy between private and public, Kant’s biography epitomizes the separation of the 
man from his work, and Casanova’s unites the two completely. The same distinction 
holds in terms of philosophical influence: Kant codified Enlightenment with the battle cry 
of “Sapere aude” (“Dare to know”) in his succinct 1784 essay, “Answer to the Question: 
what is Enlightenment?;” Casanova’s Icosameron was an ambitious attempt to satirize 
every sphere of utopian thought that ended up as a hopelessly marginal, unread fantasy on 
the theme of P. Kant’s refusal to speculate on primary causes and his belief in the 
perfectibility of man within civil society through rationality delineate an adherence to J 
that was already quite conventional. Conversely, Casanova’s five-volume Icosameron 
(1788) is the only eighteenth-century text I have been able to find that takes P as the 
primary model of Genesis. The unconventionality of Casanova’s choice matches the 
heterogeneous nature of the work itself, which was almost unknown even in his own 
day. 27 

Written after Casanova’s retirement to curate the Count Waldstein’s library at Dux in 
Bohemia, the Icosameron prefaces the fantastic account of the journey of a brother and 
sister to the subterranean world inhabited by the hermaphroditic Megamicres with a one- 
hundred-page exegesis of the first three chapters of Genesis. The twenty days of the title 
refer to the time required by the sibling protagonists Edouard and Elizabeth to recount 
their story upon returning to England in 1615. While Casanova's memoirs became quite 
well known after his death, his genre utopia, or description of a fictional ideal society, has 
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received little mention beyond a few sentences in the Manuels’ mammoth survey." The 
exegetical preface was so little regarded that it has been “set aside” in its entirety in the 
recent translation of the novel, which restricts itself solely to the “science fiction 
fantasy.” 29 Nevertheless, Casanova’s reading, while meticulous in regard to the Church 
Fathers, and firmly maintaining the authorial unity of the Pentateuch, constitutes perhaps 
the most radical application of the documentary hypothesis in the eighteenth century. ’ 0 
Quite simply, he maintains that there were two creations. The first tells of the origin 
of the Megamicres, who remained in the terrestrial paradise in the center of the Earth; the 
second recounts the story of Adam and Eve, from whom we are descended: 

If people say that that creation which I maintain comes second is the same as the first, the 
implication is clear, and we will not gloss over it: this is done because no one thought to 
consider that Moses’ intention was to narrate the story of two creations. We must also note 
that the silence Moses keeps about the fate of this initial couple was the reason why even the 
sages would not dare to regard it as anything but the same one described in the second chapter. 
Notwithstanding the history of the Megamicres . the existence of an interior world will never be 
accepted as a fact until God allows the route leading to that world to be open to all. All that 
people cleverer than myself will be able to do is to establish the likelihood of its existence by 
silencing anyone who tries to question its truth. 31 

Casanova borrows the rhetoric of the utopian re writer of Genesis: he prays for the Lord to 
open the passage to this interior world so that the place may be proven to exist on (or 
inside) this Earth; he pleads for allies to his cause and curses those who might oppose it. 

Once the siblings Edouard and Elizabeth arrive in the interior world of the 
Megamicres, they begin reproducing at a fantastical rate. The myriad progeny of this 
new Adam and Eve constitute a new human race that organizes a parallel state within the 
earthly paradise. 32 In both the utopian aspirations and the means used to attain them, the 
community they establish is reminiscent of the Puritan migrations to America in the 
eighteenth century. The world they find is idyllic, but not the Megamicres themselves: 
the native society is “full of prejudices and injustices, dominated by a church based on 
superstition and by academes which indulge in scholastic, fruitless debates, an 
obscurantist world where experimentation is forbidden and therefore progress 
impossible.” 33 Casanova’s narrative introduces the familiar colonial fantasy of the 
Robinsonade: entrepreneurial skill, rationalization of production (from paper and 
weapons to various elixirs), strict religious observance, and, of course, military 
dominance. Unable to feed as the Megamicres do on the milk of their spouses’ breasts, 
Edouard and Elizabeth must, a second time, eat of the forbidden fruit, a parallel, the 
reader supposes, to the incest they also commit, but for which they are not punished. The 
primary motive for developing weapons is to kill the serpents that guard the fruit of the 
sacred trees. 

Rather than base the authority for this utopian projection on any outside source, 
Casanova cites the existence of the Megamicres themselves. In his gloss of the key 
verses of P’s creation, 1:24-31, we read: 
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I find in the story of the Megamicres that every couple is composed of two individuals each of 
which is both male and female; and if they don’t exist that does not matter. It is enough for me 
that they could exist. God created this couple in the image that resembles him in his capacity as 
man; I do not doubt that Adam had the same privilege, for scripture tells me that he was also a 

34 

man/ 

Casanova truly reads literally: having earlier glossed the plural form of Elohim in the 
Hebrew text (1:1) to mean that God was hermaphroditic, he concludes in all rationality 
that the same sovereign plural used in 1:26-7, “And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ... male and female created he them,” must signify a 
hermaphroditic creation.' 0 The Megamicres spring fully formed out of the logical 
consequences of reading P as a distinct account of creation. The location of the earthly 
paradise in the center of the Earth is also derived from a literal reading: because God 
orders his first creation to remplir, which signifies, u tofill up a globe within its interior 
cavity, and is the word that God must have used with the first man, made to live in the 
Earth, and not on the Earth like Adam, and with us, his descendents, who do not fill the 
Earth but cover it.” 36 

Having separated the utopianism of P from the familiarity of J, Casanova has no 
problem accounting for evil: Adam and Eve fall because, unlike the Megamicres , they 
did not receive God’s benediction in 1:28. 37 Casanova deduces that the world created in 
J is the exterior world as we know it, and that when God transported Adam to paradise, 
he brought him to the first world, the paradise in the center of the Earth. When, after the 
fall, Adam and Eve are exiled from the garden at the center of the Earth, however, they 
are not sent just anywhere, but to that great nightmare of isolation that was also the 
repository of so many utopian dreams—America: 

God thus put Adam out of the Garden of Eden. 

We ask not what God did to put him outside, but in which part of our Earth Adam found 
himself in exile. If Moses said nothing about it, how can we find out? It was perhaps in 
America; but I risk being told that it had not yet been discovered: I know well those theologians 
who would in all good faith make such an objection to me . 38 

To be exiled to a world that had not yet even been discovered: such is the extent of the 
marginalization that Casanova dreamed up for our ancestors. 

The marginalization of Adam and Eve reflects the idiosyncrasy of Casanova’s choice 
of P for his creation story and the enigmatic status of the Icosameron itself. There is at 
least as much evidence that Casanova intended the Icosameron as an elaborate satire as 
that he took it seriously. The lack of any readings of P contemporary to Casanova’s 
eliminates one possible context for analysis. While it certainly contains the armature of 
the genre utopia (hence the inclusion in the Manuels’ book), the fantastic elements also 
uproot it from that very context. There is a consistent display of Catholic piety, but, to 
judge from the Memoirs , the free-thinking Casanova does not easily fit within any 
traditional religious category either. The allusion to Voltaire’s story, “Micromegas,” 
implies a commentary on philosophical rationalism, but there is no real connection 
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between Voltaire’s eponymous giant and Casanova’s Megamicres other than the 
disputation of man’s place in the universe in the setting of a fantastical story. We know 
from his Memoirs that Casanova had a highly ambivalent relationship with Voltaire, both 
in print and in person, but it is not clear how this might apply to the Icosameron, for it is 
in fact the only part of his oeuvre that Casanova did not mention in the later Memoirs. 
Casanova may have pieced together an idiosyncratic mixture into an earnest summer, he 
may have vented the bitterness of an isolated exile on a wide range of targets—from 
exegesis to utopia to hollow-earth theories; he may have composed a secret Masonic 
utopia, or he may have done all three. 9 The recourse to the abstract utopianism of P is 
consistent with the radical heterogeneity and marginalization of Casanova’s text, which is 
defined by nothing so much as its utter isolation from the things of this world. 

The only moment when the closed world of the Icosameron touches on any 
recognizable framework is in its conclusion, when Edouard and Elizabeth emerge from 
the center of the Earth into seventeenth-century Italy. Before returning to England in 
search of their parents, they visit Venice, which serves as the excuse for a eulogy of the 
republic as something very close to a utopia. Casanova thus concludes with the only 
moment of rootedness in the entire 1,500-page fantasy; it is a rootedness, however, 
situated two hundred years in the past by an exile who had not been able to return to his 
native city for 30 years. Written in French by an aging and embittered Venetian 
adventurer with no family, occupation, or fixed income, living on the periphery of a 
Europe with whose center he had been intimately familiar, the Icosameron is a work 
without roots. Its intentions cannot be pinned down because for such a text to have a 
fixed meaning or relevance, it must speak to a coherent community and either negate or 
affirm the ideological framework of that community. For P to have any concrete meaning 
it needs J. Eschewing the familiar and rooted world of J’s Eden, Casanova’s choice of P 
befits a work that exists, so to speak, in nihilo. 

Casanova produced a text without a discernible or coherent community; the ideology 
of Kant’s essay, “What is Enlightenment?” presents an autonomous individual who 
requires no community in order to know what to think. If the church-educated Casanova 
ended his life exercising the Protestant stricture of scriptura sola , hunched over a writing 
table as the Count of Waldstein’s librarian, he was only following the pattern of 
Enlightenment codified by Kant. For all of its universalist ring, the Protestant 
epistemological foundation of “Sapere aude,” with its call to an individual self- 
knowledge, in fact wholly excluded the social dimensions of religious practice. One 
explanation for the idiosyncratic negotiations of religion and Enlightenment in the 
writings of Catholic figures such as Casanova, Astruc, La Peyrere, and Geddes, or in the 
work of Jewish figures such as Moses Mendelssohn, is that the basic tenets of 
Enlightenment found their canonical form in the Protestantism of Kant’s Prussia. 

Kant rewrote J’s version of Genesis in his essay, “MutmaBlicher Anfang der 
Menschengeschichte” (“Speculative Beginnings of Human History;” 1786), during the 
same years in which Casanova was writing the Icosameron. He used the now established 
model of a linear, rationalistic reading of Genesis inaugurated by philosophers of Natural 
Right such as Hobbes, Grotius, and Locke in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
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centuries. The actual impetus for writing the essay, however, was Kant's reading of 
Herder's anthropological rewriting of Genesis in Icleen zur Philosophic der Geschichte 
der Menschheit (Ideas Concerning the History of Mankind) of the previous year. 
“Speculative Beginnings” refers explicitly to Chapters 2 through 6 of Genesis as its 
source text. Kant completely elides the first chapter, the issue of the Hexamera, or six 
days of creation, and begins instead with Adam already in the garden. In other words, 
Kant assumes the fact of existence, rather than basing himself on something “that human 
reason is utterly incapable of deriving from any previous natural causes.” 40 The 
“conjecture” on the beginning of human history is placed firmly within the knowable 
experience of it. 

It is important to mention two further characteristics of Kant’s methodology. He does 
not cite scripture in the text, but identifies the verses he is discussing parenthetically, 
telling us that in this “mere pleasure trip” (“blohe Lustreise”), he hopes to be permitted 
“to use a holy document as a map.” 41 Secondly, although putatively engaging in biblical 
exegesis, Kant’s base text is a multilayered collection of myths: the creation and fall 
narrative of J, the state of nature as defined by Natural Right philosophy, and what has 
become known as Rousseau’s myth of the “noble savage.” In a quintessentially 
enlightenment maneuver, Kant puts forth his new rewriting of J as fact by identifying the 
versions of his predecessors as myths. Kant does not go so far as to discredit scripture; 
rather, his euhemeristic reading serves to distinguish certain nuggets of truth while 
disregarding that which he cannot credit at all, in particular the Hexamera of P: “To 
produce a history entirely from speculations alone seems no better than to sketch a 
novel.” 42 Kant implicitly attacks Rousseau's formulation in the second Discours of the 
state of nature as “a novel” because Rousseau used his own experience as the basis of a 
fiction of the origin of mankind. The form of the attack pinpoints the difference between 
Kant’s philosophical stress on rational inference and the typological rewriting of origins 
characteristic of the prophetic voice. 

Kant's account retains key narrative elements of J such as the fruit, the snake, the 
consciousness of nakedness, and the fig leaf while attempting to invest them with 
plausibility. He retains the main characters, Adam and Eve, but reconceives them as a 
“single pair,” eliding the issue of Eve’s creation out of Adam's rib. The male half of the 
pair, at least, already embodies the autonomous individual, able to “converse” and to 
“think:” 

Indeed, one must begin with man as a fully formed adult , for he must do without maternal 
care: one must begin with a pair, so that he can propagate his kind; and one must begin with 
only a single pair, so that war does not arise, as it would if men lived close to one another and 
were yet strangers ... for the unity of the family from which all men should descend was 
without doubt the best arrangement for attaining that end [i.e. sociability], I put this pair in a 
place secured against attack by predators, one richly supplied by nature with all the sources of 
nourishment, thus, as it were, in a garden, and in a climate that is always mild. Aid what is 
still more. I consider this pair only after it has already taken a mighty step in the skillful 
employment of its powers; and thus I do not begin with his nature in its completely raw state... 
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The first man could thus stand and walk: he could talk (Gen.2:20), even converse, i.e., speak 

in coherent concepts (v.23), consequently, think. 43 

Kant thus subsumes the egalitarian creation, P, into the second creation, for although he 
explicitly tells us in his text that they are a pair and does not refer to the issue of Eve’s 
creation, he validates J's version intertextually by his choice of example for Adam’s 
capacity for rational thought. It is nevertheless rather eccentric that Kant should cite the 
passage “this is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of Man,” as the original coherent concept. Kant’s example of 
the basis of rational thought is the first moment in Genesis that Adam demonstrates the 
capacity to express a socially constructed relationship—the family unit as the basis of 
society and the subordination of woman to man within that unit—as a natural fact. 

Kant is able to project a socially constructed relationship into the state of nature 
because he assumes the relationships characteristic of his society to be fundamental to 
human nature and unchanged across the ages. The assumption is selective; such 
selectivity is consistent with Seyla Benhabib’s characterization of earlier philosophies of 
the state of nature, which, she asserts, “abstract from human life in community those 
aspects and elements which seem to them to constitute human nature, while leaving aside 
those they consider accidental, in virtue of originating from convention, tradition, custom 
and covenant.” 44 In this sense, Kant considers the formation of larger communities to be 
“accidental,” because man is essentially unsociable. As the necessary exception to this 
rule, the family unit must consequently be deemed natural rather than social; thus Kant 
can assume that the “single pair” constitutes the “best arrangement” for reproduction. 
How else do we explain the reference to the phrase “this is now bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh” as a self-evident source for the first man’s ability to “ converse , i.e., 
speak in coherent concepts (v.23), consequently, think”! This definition of the original 
state naturalizes the concept of the family bond between Adam and Eve to such a degree 
that it is no longer seen as part of the social organization of the individual, but becomes a 
constitutive part of the physical body. 

Kant's depiction of the state of nature is primarily ideological not just because it is 
based solely on J, but because, just as J does, it accepts historically produced social 
conditions as a prioria. 45 Kant’s naturalization of the family, for example, expresses the 
bourgeois separation between private and public, and the ascendancy of the former over 
the latter. Witness the melancholy observation about man after the fall, “Perhaps their 
sole comforting prospect was to live in and through their descendants, or, shall I say, to 
live as members of a family where their burdens would be eased (Gen. 3:16—20).” 46 By 
positing the family as part of the natural world, Kant hypostasizes it. Theories of the state 
of nature have been criticized for this supposition since at least the eighteenth century: in 
the second Discours , Rousseau critiqued both Hobbes and Locke for naturalizing the 
family; Hegel and Marx did likewise to Kant and Rousseau. More recently, C.B. 
Macpherson has argued that Hobbes’s natural man is a resolutely seventeenth-century 
burgher, and that it is necessary, “to put the state of nature in focus, first by showing that 
it is about social, not natural men.” 47 Kant’s state of nature effectively translates the 
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ideological component of the Eden myth into the ideological component of a bourgeois 
mythology. 

While he naturalizes marriage as Edenic. Kant redefines the origin of evil as the 
painful but ultimately beneficial origin of civilization, here understood as the progressive 
separation of mankind from the natural world. His rereading ingeniously transforms the 
prohibition and fall into an issue of rejecting the voice of instinct in the choice of food: 

Instinct—that voice of God that all animals obey—must alone have first guided the 
beginner. This permitted him to use several things for nourishment, but forbade others 
(Gen.3:2-3).... As long as inexperienced man obeyed this call of nature, he was well served 
by it. But reason soon began to stir and sought, by means of comparing foods with what 
some sense other than those to which the instinct was tied—the sense of sight, perhaps— 
presented to it as similar to those foods, so as to extend his knowledge of the sources of 
nourishment beyond the limits of instinct (Gen. 3:6). 48 

In the tradition of Locke, Kant is an unambivalent upholder of the doctrine of the felix 
culpa. For him the fall is the happy release of mankind from the smothering and static 
grip of nature, here understood as instinct. It is the moment when mankind goes against 
nature and privileges reason; after all, he does not die as was promised, and as the 
naturalized version given by Kant implies. 

The fall marks a beginning of history conceptualized as the progress of freedom. This 
is the utopian aspect of Kant’s philosophy, for the possibility of falling assumes the 
possibility of choice and therefore of using reason. Animals have no choice, only 
instincts. Human history in the Kantian system is the story of humanity’s quest for 
freedom, defined as autonomy, or complete self-determination. For Kant, history is 
teleological and rational, framed by the original state of nature at one end and the 
attainment of freedom at the other. As individuals in this system, we are not really able to 
grasp rationally or understand the particulars of God’s divine plan, but it exists and 
possesses a perfect design and purpose. Because Kant eschews direct knowledge of this 
design and purpose, he does not resort to the explanations in P of God’s intentions. 

Consequently, Kant does not seek to know the absolute origin of evil either. There is 
no Satan in Kant’s version, not even a “subtil serpent,” but only an ordinary snake; for 
evil exists within the design of the world only from the human perspective. The 
parenthetical nature of evil in Kant’s theory is reflected in the parenthetical appearance it 
makes in his text. Once we are able to comprehend the role of the fall and the “evil” it 
brings into the world, we, like Kant, will see how it fits into the broader scheme of things. 
It is the fall itself, by introducing consciousness to man, that inaugurates the historical 
process that will allow man to comprehend that fall. Kant reduces the episode of the 
snake and the forbidden fruit to the euhemeristic observation of the rational deduction of 
the non-poisonous nature of a fruit he had instinctively avoided, “perhaps by the example 
of some animal whose nature was fitted for consuming it (Gen. 3:1).” 49 In Kant’s 
version, reason speaks with a forked tongue: although evil for the individual, it spells 
advancement for the human species. 
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As Kant captiously informs us in “Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in 
weltbiirgerlicher Absichf ’ (“Idea for a universal history with a cosmopolitan intent'’), we 
should in general be grateful for mankind’s least lovable traits, since without them the 
higher good could not be attained. Satan is no adversary of God or man but the 
instrument for humanity’s development through reason, and the fall not a negative but a 
happy event that allows us to be shepherds and not sheep, our “existence to have more 
worth than that of cattle,” and evil an integral part of the divine plan. Without mankind’s 
worst features, there would be no good to be had, for the worst and the best coexist, and it 
is their natural unsociability, vanity, and “insatiable desire to possess and also to rule” 
that “drive men anew toward further exertions of their powers,” and thereby “indicate the 
hand of a wise creator, not the hand of a malicious spirit who fiddled” with God’s plan. 50 
Kant views history as progressive: his exegesis renders the divinely ordained exile from 
Paradise into a divinely schemed bait to prod mankind onto future freedom—freedom, 
that is, from the limitations imposed by nature. 

The bourgeois ideology of deferred pleasure emerges from the utopian contours of 
Kant’s trajectory of history as ideology always emerges from utopia: in the image of 
death. Here is Kant’s concession, ideology filling in the gap between perception and 
supposed reality: the fall is experienced as evil at the time, even if, in the broader scheme 
of things, it must be seen as good, “With fear, both foresaw in the background of the 
picture, at the end of a life of toil, what indeed all animals inevitably face—though 
without being troubled by it—namely, death.” ' 1 The gap is filled by the lesson of man’s 
capacity for delayed gratification or postponement: “Reason's third step, after having 
mixed itself into the first immediate felt needs, was the reflective expectation of the 
future. This ability not merely to enjoy life’s present moment but to make present to 
himself future, often very distant time is the distinguishing characteristic of man’s 
superiority, for in conformity with his vocation he can prepare himself in advance for 
distant ends.’”" The goal of the historical consciousness won by man with the fall and the 
consequent awareness of mortality is the eminently rational and anti-utopian deferral of 
pleasure/'’ The promise of delayed gratification is, not surprisingly, a familiarly 
Christian concept: in Kant the eschatological nature of redemption is now teleological, 
except that the moment when it would finally be achieved is never specified. 

Rather than the harbinger of retribution or a state that appears as unwanted, death in 
this model is apparently closely related to the desired end of Kant’s social utopia, which 
he articulated in a short and legalistic essay whose title play on words sums up its 
significance, “Zum ewigen Frieden” (“To eternal peace,” 1795). That Kant’s peace is 
akin to death is also evident in the utopian moment of “Speculative Beginnings,” where 
we find that the loss of the instinctual utopia of Paradise will finally be remedied by the 
successful deadening of the animal senses in the second nature created by the perfection 
of reason: “[T]he impulses to vice, for which man should be given the blame, are, in 
themselves and as natural capacities, good and serve a purpose. But since these natural 
capacities were given man in his natural state, they will conflict with culture as it 
proceeds, just as it will conflict with them until art so perfects itself as to be second 
nature, which is the final goal of the human species’ moral vocation.” 54 The goal of 
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Kant’s rewriting is the perfection of the species in the attainment of second nature, the 
triumph over the original state. J's version serves as a map for drawing the grounds of a 
new Paradise, this time man-made, an artifact to supersede nature and perhaps the 
original Garden of Eden. 

The consequences of a sole reliance on J are readily apparent in Kant’s design. While 
the fantastic quality of Casanova’s inner world derives partly from P’s inherent lack of 
temporal and spatial specificity, Kant’s world is painfully recognizable as our own. The 
underlying pessimism of Kant’s program would be echoed by Freud a century and a half 
later in Civilization and its Discontents : if there is no hope of happiness in the present, 
there remain the institutions of bourgeois society to supply whatever short-term 
consolation is to be had instead. As Kant acidly remarked on the topic of Enlightenment, 
“If I have a book to serve as my understanding, a pastor to serve as my conscience, a 
physician to determine my diet for me, and so on, I need not exert myself at all. I need 
not think, if only I can pay.” 55 In the final analysis, the things that money can buy will be 
there as substitutes for the possibility of real change. The antagonism between the things 
of this world and the things of the next is a commonplace of modern life usually referred 
to as secularism; in fact, the means and the end have a far older and more intricate 
relationship to one another. It is to the origins of secularism and its attachment to 
eschatology that we now turn; for in the Christian model of history, it is impossible to 
study origins without looking at the end of things as well. 


From Eschatology to Scatology 

In all times seeming sages (or philosophers), without paying properly appreciative attention to 
human nature’s capacity for good, have worn themselves out in contemptuously portraying our 
earthly world, man’s abode, in adverse and, in part, nauseating images.... (n4) as a cesspool 
into which all the filth from other worlds has been dumped. This last inspiration is in a certain 
sense original, and we owe it to a Persian wit, who placed paradise, the abode of the first 
human couple, in heaven; in this garden there were to be found trees enough with an 
abundance of magnificent fruit, and after they had been enjoyed, what remained of them 
disappeared in an unnoticeable evaporation. In the midst of the garden was an exception, a 
single tree that bore alluring fruit that could not be eliminated. Since our first parents longed to 
be allowed to taste it, despite the command not to do so, and since they could not befoul 
heaven, there was no other course than to follow the advice of an angel, who, pointing in the 
distance toward the Earth, advised them in the following words, “That is the latrine for the 
whole universe,’’ and then led them down into it so as to do what was necessary, and he then 
flew back to heaven, leaving them behind. It is from that pair that the human race on Earth 
sprang. 


Kant, “Das Ende aller Dinge” (“The end of all things,” 1794) 
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Devil: Monk on the latrine! You shouldn’t be readme matins here! 

Monk: I am purging my bowels 

While worshiping almighty God. 

You can have what goes down 
While God gets what goes up. 

Poem cited by Martin Luther in his sermon for Christmas, 1531 

Kant, in a characteristic display of that wry humor for which he is seldom credited, shows 
his keen awareness of the relationship between the loftiest aspirations of mankind and the 
most material; his rewriting of J according to a “Persian wit” argues that reason—the 
fruit of the tree of good and evil—is defined by its excremental nature. 56 History, the 
consequence of picking and eating this fruit, has thus in Kant’s reading always been an 
inherently materialist concept. While theologians and exegetes such as Paul, Martin 
Luther, and Kant may have been perfectly aware of the distinction between excrement 
and the material in practical living, in their writings they could not resist the synecdoche 
that equated the whole to what they saw as its foulest part and allowed them to draw the 
starkest contrast possible between the inherently flawed life of this world and the 
transcendent life of the next, between the realm of the scatological and the eschaton that 
would put an end to it. One of the peculiarities of the rewriting of Genesis through the 
prophetic voice characteristic of Milton, Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley, is that it 
draws out all the tensions of the polarized tradition of flesh and spirit while transforming 
its components for the demands of an age that would no longer be dominated by the 
conventional structures of organized religion. To contextualize properly the analyses of 
these rewritings in Chapters 2 through 5, however, it is necessary first to take a fresh look 
at the relationship between the secular and the spiritual both before and after the long 
eighteenth century. 

There are two parts to my discussion of the changing relationship between the 
material and the spiritual during the eighteenth century; both have been for the most part 
unrecognized in what continues to be a general assumption of sudden and thoroughgoing 
secularization within the phenomenon of Enlightenment. 57 The first addresses the long¬ 
standing tradition of a complex interrelationship between the material and the spiritual. I 
analyze this interrelationship synchronically, as it is present in the differences between J 
and P, and diachronically, in an overview of the concept of the secular from Paul through 
the eighteenth century. The second part of the discussion addresses theories of 
secularization since the eighteenth century, in particular the distinction between 
eschatological (end-oriented) and teleological (goal-oriented) thinking and their relation 
to utopianism. Beginning with Kant and German idealism, my analysis aims first to 
remedy the tendency of post-Enlightenment theories of secularization to oversimplify the 
place of religion in the eighteenth century, and second, to bring greater attention to the 
historical, national, and religious contexts from which those theories emerged. 

The synecdoche whereby the scatological takes the place of the material in general 
has its textual foundation in J, which is profoundly organic in its imagery, constructed 
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from the bottom up through the basest element of life, dust/ 8 By mirroring the life cycle, 
whose beginning it recounts, the language of J’s Eden story follows a determinedly 
material form of the paradigm of origin and goal: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return” (3:19). As Kant’s gloss of the fall in terms of bodily 
functions and Luther's folk tale of prayer on the latrine suggest, the metaphor of dust as 
the substance of earthly life has had a lasting influence on Western representation, not 
least in the Victorian euphemism of “dust” to refer to the piles of rubbish in urban streets, 
the majority of which were composed of human and equine feces. 59 Both P and J 
incorporate a utopian longing for an end into their description of origins. The end longed 
for, and denied within J as punishment for the fall, is to return painlessly to the Earth as 
dust; the end longed for by P, if only by its absence, is to escape from temporality, from 
the material, altogether. After all, in P, man is created in God's divine image, rather than 
defined in relation to the Earth and his actions within it. 

From its inception, Christian doctrine has been structured by this tension between the 
material and the spiritual, for the Christian concept of eschatology is derived from the 
transcendence of what was seen as the overly worldly character of the Hebrew Bible. 6 " 
From the implication of obsolescence in the appellation “Old,” to the Pauline injunction 
to interpret not literally but spiritually, to the endlessly registered shocks over the 
earthiness and perceived immorality of the actions of the Patriarchs, the dominant 
tradition of Christianity preached that the Old Testament had meaning only in its ability to 
predict and be transcended by the New Testament. In Christian eschatology as first 
formulated doctrinally in the New Testament, the fall marks the beginning of history, the 
arrival of Christ comes within history, and the Parousia, or second coming, marks the 
conclusion of history. History is initiated by humanity’s separation from God and 
finalized by their reconciliation through the offices and sacrifice of Christ. The same 
pattern holds, Paul influentially maintained, for the final reconciliation of salvation and 
resurrection, which marks the conclusive triumph of the eschatological over the material: 
“So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in 
incorruption ... And so it is written, The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.... The first man is of earth, earthy: the second man 
is the Lord from heaven.” (1 Corinthians 15:42-7) These three events are unique, and 
organically interrelated in an organized whole that encompasses and gives meaning to the 
history of the world. But the reconciliation is to take place after death and outside of this 
world. 

Rather than denoting simply the separation of the material and the spiritual, 
secularization has long had to do with the relationship between them, both within the 
Church and without it. Paul’s discussion on salvific reconciliation in 1 Corinthians is 
immediately followed by the necessary attention to be paid to the everyday affairs of the 
ministry in Corinth, on this Earth, and in the present moment: “Now concerning the 
collection for the saints, as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. And when I come, whomsoever 
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ye shall approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem.” 
(1 Corinthians 16:1-3) The material has been inseparable from the spiritual since the 
inception of Christianity, even if the relationship between them is constantly being 
redefined and the term “secular” itself would not come into use for another millennium. 

At this early stage in church history, Paul could still speak of a unified clergy and its 
need for worldly goods to spread the “good news” of the life to come. The word secular 
appears to have arisen once the church possessed land and goods, and it became 
necessary to distinguish between cloistered members of the clergy and “secular” ones, 
those “living in the world” ( OED , dated to 1290). The primary meaning of the verb 
secularize and the substantive secularization, dating to the early seventeenth century, 
remains “to make secular; to convert from ecclesiastical to civil possession or use; esp. to 
place (church property) at the disposal of the secular or civil power” (OED, first meaning 
of “secularize,” 1611; from the French seculariser, 1586). Ideas maybe the final sphere 
to be “turned from a religious or spiritual state to worldliness” (OED, third meaning of 
“secularize,” 1711), but the process of secularization as a historical phenomenon dates 
back as far as the first seizure of church land in the Carolingian period. 61 Just as Paul’s 
attack on the legalistic aspects of Judaism did not preclude codifying secular behavior for 
his congregation, so Luther’s attack on the power of “filthy lucre” within Roman 
Catholicism led not to an ascetic withdrawal from the world, but to a reformulation of the 
material organization of church structures and hierarchies. 

Just as “enlightenment” rehearses an essentially Christian metaphor, 62 the word 
“secular” has meaning only within an eschatological context, for it derives from the Latin 
saeculum, “referring to an ’age,’ hence ‘the present age,’ ‘this world' (as opposed to the 
next), and ultimately ‘the world’ as opposed to the transcendent.” 6 ’ This is the sense in 
which Erich Auerbach uses the word when characterizing the place of the secular in the 
medieval mystery play. In Auerbach’s argument, as we saw in Paul, there is no inherent 
contradiction in encountering the scatological—grotesquery, farcical jokes, and 
obscenity—within the framework of Christian history: 

It may rightly be said that the colorful world of contemporary life occupies an ever-increasing 
place. Yet it is misleading to speak of a progressive secularization of the Christian passion play, 
as is generally done. For the saeculum is included in this drama as a matter of principle and 
from the beginning, and the question of more or less is not a question of principle. A real 
secularization does not take place until the frame is broken, until the secular action becomes 
independent; that is, when human actions outside of Christian world history, as determined by 
Fall, Passion, and Last Judgment, are represented in a serious vein; when in addition to this 
manner of conceiving and representing human events with its claim to be the only true and 
valid one, other ways of doing so become possible. 64 

Two of Auerbach’s observations are important in the eighteenth-century context. First, 
the defining feature of this religious viewpoint is not the doctrinal content it expresses, 
but the structural principle it embodies. The second part raises the question of when, if at 
all, the eschatological “frame” can be said to be truly “broken,” when “other ways of 
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doing things” become possible, when we can speak of the process conventionally 
referred to as secularization as actually having begun. 

Certainly, Martin Luther and the Reformation offer one compelling moment when the 
frame could be said to have been broken. The fact that historians increasingly point to 
proto-Reformations as early as the Cathars in the twelfth century and the fact that many 
“other ways of doing things” remain profoundly embedded in a Christian structural 
principle even today only emphasizes the degree to which secularization occurs within 
and not distinct from a religious context. For example, one of the effects of the doctrine 
of scriptura sola initiated by Luther and the Reformation was in fact to revalidate the 
worldly aspects of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament with reference to the moral 
life of the new faithful. The Reformed reader found in the return to scripture a ttaditional 
authority for reconciling the material and the spiritual demands of the world. What Max 
Weber would later characterize as the Protestant ethic, and what Simon Schama, for 
example, has recently documented in the functioning of religion within the burgeoning 
mercantile society of the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic, was grounded in a new 
reading of the Bible that claimed to privilege its literal sense. 65 The desired things of the 
next world would be achieved only through the proper knowledge of how to make use of 
the things of this world. And by definition, these means are always grossly material, as 
we can witness in the register of language in Jesus’s parables: “And he called his ten 
servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them. Occupy till I come” (Luke 
19:13). Although finally transcended, the scatological remains the means to the 
transcendental end, the eschaton. 

Nevertheless, it is in the eighteenth century that we reach the point where an 
argument can be compellingly made that the eschatological frame has been irrevocably 
broken. I argued earlier that a point of transformation was reached when the 
documentary hypothesis and other rationalistic approaches encouraged linear readings of 
scripture alongside traditional biblicist, typological strategies. In the scholarship of 
German idealism, a parallel shift has long been recognized in the reformulation of the 
concept of eschatology as a process of teleology. This moment is a key component of the 
debate over secularization that has raged for many decades in Germany, but a closer look 
will demonstrate that here, too, one model does not supersede the other; rather, there is 
now a choice between several closely related “ways of doing things.” 66 Kant’s model is 
the focal point of debate. As Kant defines teleology in the context of his rational 
utopianism, each individual is nothing but the expendable means to a goal that can only 
be reached by the “species” in an indeterminate future: 

The role of man is thus quite artificial. How it may be with the inhabitants of other planets 
and their nature, we do not know, but if we execute this charge of nature, we can well flatter 
ourselves that we may claim no mean status among our neighbors in the cosmos. It may 
perhaps be that among them every individual completely fulfills his destiny during his 
lifetime. But it is otherwise with us; only the species can hope for this fulfillment. 67 
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The transfer of fulfillment from an individually inflected eschaton (singly damned or 
saved in the last judgment) to a universally defined telos underscores the late-twentieth- 
century critique of enlightenment rationality inaugurated by Horkheimer and Adorno. If 
the end ( eschaton ) is redefined instead as a goal {telos), the end of the means is endlessly 
deferred. 68 In other words, within eschatology, the significance of the means is realized 
only when the end is fulfilled. If there is no end in sight, by contrast, means are organized 
hierarchically, assigned value only in terms of the closed system determined by this 
teleology. The present world is now seen to contain both elements: the saeculum is 
reformulated as the mundane, and the promised resurrection, as the spiritual. Thus did 
Kant distinguish between means and ends. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to extrapolate this shift from eschatology to 
teleology into a view of the Enlightenment as a pan-European process of thoroughgoing 
secularization. A more precise description of what happened is that the moment that the 
eschatological frame ceases to be the only way of “conceiving and representing human 
events,” the Hebrew Bible loses its typological currency within the teleological 
framework of Christian Enlightenment, while the New Testament retains the lion's share 
of its authority, but only as a spiritual document. It has become legitimate to pick and 
choose from the pieces of the fractured corpus. Although it does remain possible, for 
example, to sustain the divine authority of the Hebrew Bible, this has now become, at 
least theoretically, a conscious decision; an equally conscious choice is the new option of 
appropriating the entire eschatological structure, but for radically new goals. A key 
example of this new option is the rewriting of J and P through the prophetic voice, which 
retains the overall structure of Christian history while occluding more and more the 
specifics of Christian doctrine. 

The prophetic voice was one possibility within a complex range of combinations of 
religiosity, religious structures and Enlightenment thought that arose during the long 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the mutual separation of Enlightenment and religion 
continues to be taken for granted. A recent example can be found in the language of the 
social historian Roy Porter in his work of general introduction, The Enlightenment: 
“What is beyond doubt is that this programme of urgent and ceaseless inquiry into the 
nature of man and the springs of human action inaugurated by the Enlightenment amounts 
to a radical rejection of, or at least a distancing from, the standard teachings about man, 
his duties and his destiny, which all the Christian churches had been imparting 
authoritatively, through their creeds and catechisms, down the centuries.” 69 The 
unequivocal language of this affirmation identifies the degree of entrenchment of this 
assessment of the intellectual efforts of the Enlightenment. Under the umbrella of the 
“radical rejection of, or at least a distancing from” the Christian Churches, it glosses over 
the enormous variety of contradictory approaches, opinions, and ideologies available 
within the blanket rubric of Enlightenment, and elides the cultural nuances of different 
religious, national, and ethnic groups. 70 

Indeed, the only eighteenth-century discourse to which the program described by 
Porter can unequivocally be ascribed is the materialist philosophy of writers such as 
Condillac, Diderot, D'Alembert, the Baron D’Holbach, and, to a certain extent, Voltaire. 
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Lucien Goldmann has argued for the variety of Enlightenment attitudes towards religion, 
which include not only “the atheism of the leading Encyclopedists,” but “Voltaire’s 
deism, and the theism of Rousseau and Mably.” 71 Ernst Cassirer has likewise questioned 
the validity of the definition of Enlightenment in strict opposition to religion: “If we were 
to look for a general characterization of the age of the Enlightenment, the traditional 
answer would be that its fundamental feature is obviously a critical and skeptical attitude 
toward religion. If we attempt to test this traditional view by concrete historical facts, we 
soon come to entertain the gravest doubts and reservations so far as German and English 
thought of the Enlightenment is concerned.” In England, for example, protestant 
dissenters had long argued for the separation of church and state, but primarily so as to be 
able to worship free from outside interference. 7 ’ This apparently paradoxical situation 
was felt as a historical exigency even in the politico-religious milieu of such Rational 
Dissenters as loseph Priestley and Mary Wollstonecraft's friend and neighbor, Richard 
Price, both of whom were ministers, radical republicans, Enlightenment philosophers, 
and members of the Royal Academy. 

The German Enlightenment shows a similar complexity; as Cassirer has argued, “the 
fundamental objective [was] not the dissolution of religion but its ‘transcendental’ 
justification and foundation” (136). A great portion of the works of G.E. Lessing, Moses 
Mendelssohn, and indeed Kant, among others, was devoted to defining the relationship of 
reason, enlightenment, ludaism, and Christianity, rather than asserting their radical 
incommensurability. This difference may be explained with reference to the ability of 
Protestantism to absorb rational individualism, as opposed to the sharp division in 
Catholic France over the dogma of original sin. 74 The very arguments made byTroeltsch 
and Cassirer, writing in Germany during the threatening days between the wars in 
support of a continuing tradition of humanist, rationalist, Christian Enlightenment, attest 
to the ongoing and perhaps unavoidable pressure of religious structures in socially 
oriented philosophical thought: “The real radical opposite of belief is not disbelief, but 
superstition; for superstition gnaws at the very roots of faith and dries up the source from 
which religion springs. In superstition, therefore, knowledge and faith encounter a 
common enemy and the fight against him is their first and most urgent task.” 75 In the 
Protestant model adopted here by Cassirer, an assimilated lew, the first figure of 
Enlightenment would have to be Martin Luther. 

In its initiatives to remove institutional authority from religious practice and to 
divorce the sphere of public behavior from that of private belief, and in its questioning of 
the dual nature of the individual embodied in the doctrine of original sin, the movement 
begun by Luther certainly expressed what would be key tenets of Enlightenment in the 
long eighteenth century. And it is just as clear that the materialism of the Encyclopedists 
was centrally aimed at the anti-humanism of the Catholic institutions in France. Yet this 
does not mean that we must accept the evolutionary models of Cassirer or Troeltsch of 
the victory of a supple Protestantism over a rigid Catholicism, although this model was 
certainly echoed in the evolutionary language employed by nineteenth-century supporters 
of the documentary hypothesis. In the writings of Simon, Astruc, Geddes, and others, we 
find a complex, if currently marginalized, engagement with these issues that exceeds the 
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simple polarization of orthodox Christians and Encylopedists. 76 We must accept the fact 
that, in theory and in practice, Enlightenment and religion are intrinsically related and not 
diametrically opposed, that Enlightenment may be religious or irreligious depending on 
its particular context. 77 

The structure of Christian history that insinuates itself into modern utopian thinking is 
one example of such a combination of religious structures with Enlightenment ideals. 
Arguments about secularization have tended to elide this affiliation because they retain 
the metaphysical assumption that, whether the system is defined as eschatological or 
teleological, an external meaning does exist that legitimizes its history. Enlightenment 
claims the metaphysical position for itself as telos , but does not question the degree to 
which the authority necessary to comprehend that telos may derive from the divine 
authority traditionally necessary to comprehend a structure from without as eschatology. 78 

By contrast, Milton, Rousseau, Wollstonecraft, and Shelley invoke that authority 
directly through the assumption of a prophetic voice, reading the world typologically 
rather than adopting a linear, hermeneutic, and teleological approach. For either the 
eschatological or the teleological approach, rewriting Genesis offers an indispensable 
step in formulating or intimating a utopian vision. The teleological approach differs in 
that it assumes some version of a preexistent origin, whereas the eschatological invokes 
the ahistorical consciousness necessary to judge the history to come (“And God saw that 
it was good”). The degree to which these prophetic writers actually succeed in stepping 
outside of history, in becoming truly prophetic, is a question to be addressed later; for the 
moment, I am concerned with the consequences of the difference in formal structure 
revealed by the different appropriations of the terms of P and J. 


Ideologic in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht; or, Ideology for the Citizen of the World 

When, in P, Elohim tells man and woman to be fruitful and multiply and to have 
dominion over the sea, the air, and the earth, he is asserting a utopian existence, to the 
degree at least that death, although perhaps inevitable, is not a necessary element of the 
vision. In the analogous passage in the J creation story, by contrast, Yahweh defines 
Adam’s relationship to nature negatively and in terms of death: “But of the tree of good 
and evil thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” 
(2:17). The punishment received by Adam and Eve from Yahweh is not only the 
consciousness that they will die, but the loss of what Adorno has defined as “utopian 
consciousness,” the concept of a creation that would not have its fall (death) already built 
into it: “a consciousness for which the possibility that people no longer have to die does 
not have anything horrible about it, but is, on the contrary, that which one actually 
wants.” 79 Their life outside of Eden is not simply finite—that is not horrible in itself— 
but it is to be lived in enmity, in dust, in sweat, and, to echo Kant’s words, in the “latrine 
of the universe.” It is a life after which death would be welcome. It is this concept of 
death—rooted in a particular socio-historical context, in this case, the eating of the apple 
in Eden—that the utopian impulse seeks always to negate. 
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When, as in J, the standpoint shifts within a historical framework, it naturalizes the 
social conditions within that framework. At the same time, to the extent that the myth of 
Eden provides an origin, it articulates the ideals of a particular community or class; 
consequently, it can also be called utopian. What makes it ideological are the terms by 
which it attempts to realize those ideals within a given social system. This dialectic is 
characteristic of the genre utopias of More, Campanella, Bacon, and Harrington, for 
example, which, borrowing the spatial structure of J’s Garden of Eden, transpose a model 
of the world-as-it-is into a mythic no-place. The popular assumption that the New World 
and, later, the South Seas could in fact be Eden rediscovered in the present, naturally 
existing within history but outside of the socioeconomic system of Europe, reveals the 
moment of utopian consciousness within the social ideology of these texts, the concrete 
possibility of escape from existent material conditions. 

This distinction between utopian consciousness and ideology makes it possible to 
separate Natural Right thinkers such as Hobbes, Grotius, and, later, Locke, on the one 
hand, from Milton, Rousseau, and Wollstonecraft on the other. All of these thinkers 
maintain, in various ways that, prior to civil society, subjects have certain inalienable, 
individual rights, in opposition to the conception of Divine Right. But although Hobbes 
and Locke, for example, deal extensively with Genesis, their social theories are grounded 
in a scientific and exemplary reading of scripture rather than a typological one. 80 Their 
reformulations of Genesis—Adam as prototype of both sovereign subject and species 
being, the covenant as the basis of the civil state—do not postulate anything outside of 
the system of a market economy. 81 Hobbes, for example, hypostasized the brutal forces 
of the market into his “natural man,” subjugating himself to sovereign power out of a 
universal fear of death; by contrast, the new Edens of Milton, Rousseau, and 
Wollstonecraft, for all their contradictions, share the attempt to imagine a radically 
different society. Building on the contractual foundation of Natural Right, they rewrote 
each other’s visions in a series of intertextual debates over how that society might appear 
and how one might arrive at it. 

The fact that Natural Right philosophers incorporate scripture in piecemeal fashion 
into their texts, quoting at different moments from different parts, allows them also to 
avoid the fundamental questions of eschatology and theodicy that arise from a rewriting 
of the first three chapters of Genesis in toto, as, for example, in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Hobbes, Grotius, and Locke do not see the need to establish and confirm by what 
authority they can lay out their thoughts, because like Kant after them, they do not claim 
knowledge of primary causes. To the contrary, as Hobbes tells us, the only answer to the 
inquiry is the inexplicable fiat of God, “[I]t is impossible to make any profound enquiry 
into naturall causes, without being enclined thereby to believe there is one God Eternall; 
though they cannot have any Idea of him in their mind, answerable to his nature.” 82 
Following Aristotle, Hobbes sees God as a first cause that is removed from the present 
world and cannot be humanly understood or known as such. If one cannot know first 
causes, then one can have no clear knowledge of the fall as such, of where, why, and how 
things went wrong. For the philosophy of Natural Right, evil is an integral part of the 
observable world, and political and social theories must build a system that can account 
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for evil and minimize its unpleasant and disruptive qualities rather than purport to solve 
or banish it. Thus for Hobbes, the state should be stronger than all individuals, because 
“during the time men live without a common Power to keep them all in awe, they are in 
that condition which is called Warre; and such a warre, as is of every man, against every 
man.” 84 As with the nature of man, evil can be known only by studying the material 
terms in which it now exists. 

Genesis remained fundamental to the culminating tenet of Natural Right, the 
covenantal or contractual basis of the state, but in a primarily ideological rather than a 
utopian context: nothing can be imagined outside of the world as it is. 85 The theory of 
Natural Right is grounded historically in a specific set of changes in the structure of 
emerging capitalism; in particular, what it implied was that every subject was free 
insomuch as a competitor in the marketplace, what Macpherson has termed “possessive 
individualism.” 86 The emphasis of Natural Right on the sovereignty of the individual, 
while progressive in itself, also served well the economic needs of the bourgeoisie of the 
time. The images through which it expressed its ideas—the monad, the island, the state 
of nature—all served to naturalize the isolated, self-sufficient individual, competing on an 
equal basis with other self-sufficient individuals. It is on this issue of individualism that 
the prophetically voiced writings discussed here reveal most clearly the historical 
rootedness, the ideological frame outside of which they are seeking to stand. 

In Natural Right theories, all individuals begin as equals; this is not necessarily a 
positive condition since, at least for Hobbes, it means the equal right of all to destroy all, 
and is only marginally better in Locke, where we all begin equally as tabulae rasae. 
Nevertheless, it could be said that the utopian potentialities of Natural Right philosophy 
were eventually achieved, in that constitutional politics such as we find them in the 
Rights of Man or the Bill of Rights were in fact instituted. The gap between that legal 
achievement and the de facto situation of the individual in society meant both that the 
goal of individual freedom remained at least partially a utopian goal, and that Natural 
Right continued to serve an ideological function at least as much as a practical one. As 
Bloch has argued, inasmuch as the agenda of Natural Right was not human happiness but 
human dignity, it cannot, strictly speaking, be viewed as utopian. 87 The necessity of 
human dignity in no way need imply radical social change or equality; rather, it simply 
requires a certain measure of reevaluation of the individual within the preexistent 
socioeconomic structure. But, because very little has actually changed, the conception of 
human dignity retains even today the power to conjure up the longing for change. The 
Natural Right strategy of returning to Eden, the state of nature, or any past hypostasized 
as a period of equality for all, is undoubtedly ideological, but its legacy also remains 
resolutely utopian in its defense of the individual. The very double meaning in Adam’s 
name—the name of an individual, but also the generic Hebrew term for ‘humanity’— 
manifests the emancipatory element in this concept. 

By contrast to the genre, or social utopias of More, Campanella, Bacon, or 
Harrington, Natural Right addressed local issues of political practice and political change 
directly, constructing a system of thought around the modified world they imagined. 
Concomitant with the notion of local change was the limitation of the primary necessity 
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for happiness. If, as later with Kant, the goal is posited in terms of the species, the 
question of immediate individual happiness is deferred, as in this formulation by Bloch: 
“There are two utopian parts: the social utopias as constructions of a condition in which 
there are no laboring and burdened people; and natural law, in which there are no 
humiliated and insulted people.” 88 The agenda of the social utopia has always been 
human happiness; it is a human happiness, however, that is located on a distant 
inaccessible island, or in a distant, disconnected future. Social utopias relate to Genesis 
only to the degree that they take from J the spatial isolation of the Garden of Eden and its 
original definition of human happiness. They do not, however, retain any of the structural 
aspects; how to get there has never been an issue, unless perhaps in the form of 
Casanova’s prayer in the Icosameron that God will reveal to us the way to the ideal 
world in the center of the Earth. 

Insofar as it placed its construction of ideal conditions in a far-off ‘no-place,’ the 
social utopia presented no immediate impetus for political change. To the degree, 
however, that social utopias are in fact grounded in the historical conditions of their 
production—the degree, for example, that Harrington’s Oceana is fairly transparently 
attached to Cromwell’s England—they remain ideological. Indeed, as in the origin of P 
in the Babylonian Captivity, we could argue that if they were not rooted in this way, then 
they also could not in fact be utopian. 89 Given that the word “ideology” was first 
employed in the late eighteenth century to describe the philosophy of knowledge of the 
philosophe Condillac, and thus in opposition to an epistemology of revelation, it is 
evident that ideology in its inception was viewed as a teleological counterpart to an 
eschatological doctrine. 90 The word “ideology” was directly related in a positive sense to 
the impetus for social change; it functions as the idea that fills the gap between what is 
and what should be. Insomuch as Enlightenment philosophy imagined itself in terms of 
itself, it is ideological; to the extent that it imagines itself outside of its own historical 
situation, it can be seen as utopian. 

We can thus view both social utopias and Natural Right as particular expressions of a 
dialectic of utopia and ideology within a market society. On the one hand, the 
Enlightenment concept of immanent critique imagines an individual ever more able to 
distinguish between the factual and the transcendental: “For their goal will be to perfect 
themselves morally to an extent that will permit them to know, and let every man know 
for himself, what is good and what is evil. Each one thus becomes a judge who knows, 
on grounds of his enlightenment, that he is authorized to try whatever heteronomous 
definitions contradict his moral autonomy.” 92 On the other hand, the key problem still 
remains of what truth would actually look like if it could be extended beyond the monad 
of self-knowledge. 9 ’ Social utopias represented the philosophical dilemma of Natural 
Right as a geographical fact, but how does the solipsistic vision of the isolated island 
translate into the expression of a communal political will in Europe? 94 

The desire to imagine a social totality outside of the current system that would realize 
a utopian vision is a consistent feature in the writers treated here. Although they 
participate in the dialectic of ideology and utopia, they attempt to control it through what 
I have called the prophetic voice. By rewriting Genesis typologically, these figures place 
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themselves both within and outside of the eschatological framework of their new visions. 
An important consequence of this voice has been that their biographies have been 
received inseparably from their ideas. In various ways, Milton, Rousseau, 
Wollstonecraft, and Shelley have all been comprehended not only through their writings, 
but for their iconographic appeal as individuals. Milton’s self-styled image as blind 
prophet, Rousseau’s jeremiad from the wilderness, Wollstonecraft’s Pisgah vision, 
Shelley’s prophetic dystopia and the now mythic circumstances of its composition, all 
employ language and diction that invoke divine inspiration for their oeuvres. The fraught 
reception of these claims suggests that their writings deal very differently with that crucial 
bourgeois distinction between individual and society that is seldom a question in either 
the thought or the reception of most other Enlightenment figures. By choosing a 
typological model of history over the linear model within which most established 
Enlightenment writers generally expressed themselves, Milton and Rousseau created 
worlds in which they could speak as prophets. Wollstonecraft and Shelley responded to 
this prophetic voice by reading these worlds typologically, as if Milton and Rousseau had 
been incorporated into the scripture generated out of their rewritten versions of Genesis. 
These four writers are by no means the only figures in the long eighteenth century to have 
led mythic lives. They are unusual, however, in the degree to which the authorial voice 
they assume channels the reader back and forth between text and life. Their conflicted 
oeuvres stage dramatically the same dialectic of origin set out graphically by Jean Astruc 
in his Conjectures of 1753. 


Notes 


1 Jean Astruc, Conjectures sur les Memoires Originaux dont it paroit que Moyse s’est servi 
pour composer le livre de la Genese, avec des Remarques, qui appuient on qui eclaircissent 
ces conjectures (Brussels, 1753): all subsequent references are to this edition. For a modern 
edition of the Conjectures , see Astruc, Conjectures sur la Genese , ed. Pierre Gibert (Paris: 
Editions Noesis, 1999). On Astmc’s conservatism, see, for example, Paul Alphandery, “Notice 
Biographique,” in Adolphe Lods, Jean Astruc et la Critique Biblique au XVI He Siecle, in 
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Theologieprotestante de 1’Universite de Strasbourg (Strasburg: Librairie Istra. 1924), pp. 1- 
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Medecine de Montpellier (Paris, 1767), pp. xxxiii-lii; Paul Delaunay, Le Monde Medical 
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3 For a more detailed discussion of these issues, see Ana M. Acosta, “Conjectures and 
Speculations: Jean Astruc, Obstetrics and Biblical Criticism in Eighteenth-Century France,” 
Eighteenth-Century Studies 35:2 (Winter 2001): 256-66. 

4 Most studies regard Astruc’s essay as the seminal one, although H.B. Witter's volume, Jura 
Israelitarum in Palestinam terram Chananaeam Commentatione in Genesin perpetua sic 
demonstrata, lit Idiomatis authentici nativus sensus fideliter delegatur, Mosis Autoris 
primaeva intentio sollicite definiatur, adeoque corpus doctrinae et juris cum antiguissimum, 
turn consummatissimum tanden eruatur , appeared in Hildesheim in 1711. On Witter, see 
Lods, Jean Astruc. pp. 54-5. For the documentary hypothesis in general, see Genesis, ed. and 
trans. E.A. Speiser, The Anchor Bible (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1964), pp. xxii-xxx; 
Duane Garrett, Rethinking Genesis: The Sources and Authorship of the First Book of the 
Pentateuch, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1991), pp. 13-33; Stephen Prickett and 
Robert Barnes, The Bible (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); and Joseph 
Blenkinsopp, “The Pentateuch,” The Cambridge Companion to Biblical Interpretation, ed. 
John Barton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp. 181-97. The documentary 
hypothesis is also often called the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. 

5 “F’entreprise n’estoit pas aussi difficile, qu’on auroit pu le croire. Je n'ai eu qu’a joindre 
ensemble tous les endroits ou Dieu est constamment appelle Elohim: Je les ai placez sur une 
colomne, que j' ai nommne A, & je les ai regardez comnie autant de morceaux, ou si V on veut, 
de fragmens d’ un premier memoire original, que je designe par la lettre A. J' ai place a coste 
sur une autre colomne, que j’appelle B, tous les autres endroites, ou l’on ne donne point a Dieu 
d'autre nom que celui de Jehovah, & j’ai rassamble par la tous les morceaux, ou du moins, 
tous les fragmens d’un second memoire B. En faisant cela. je n’ai point eu d’egard ni a la 
division de la Genese en chapitres, ni a celle des chapitres en versets, parce qu ’ il est certain que 
ces divisions sont nouvelles & arbitrages” (Astruc, Conjectures, p. 17). 

6 Astruc’s chronological scheme would stand, but the dates of composition of the strands would 
be inverted: The approximate time of composition for J is now placed around the ninth or tenth 
century BCE: P’s composition is placed later, at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem (587 
BCE) and the Persian and Babylonian domination ( The New English Bible, Oxford Study 
Edition [New York: Oxford University Press. 1972], p. xxiii). See also Jean Danielou, In the 
Beginning... Genesis /-///, 1962, trans. Julien Randolf (Baltimore: Helicon, 1965),pp. 27-51. 
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hypothesis is interesting historically because of the eighteenth-centuiy shift in attitudes toward 
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discussion that follows, consequently, I use ‘P’ and ‘J’ primarily as a convenient way of 
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Hobbes, Isaac de la Peyrere and Richard Simon ( Conjectures, pp. 453-5). 
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R.H.M. Elwes (New York: Dover, 1951), ch. 8, pp. 120-32. 

9 On Richard Simon’s theory of the relationship between divinely inspired authorship and 
“errors of composition,” see Maurice Olender, The Languages of Paradise: Race, Religion, 
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and Philology in the Nineteenth Century, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1992), pp. 22-8. 

10 Eichhorn’s Einleitung ins Alte Testament was published in three volumes in Leipzig from 
1780 to 1783. For a summary of the current status of the documentary hypothesis, see 
Blenkinsopp, “Pentateuch.” For Eichhorn’s influence on philology, see Anthony Grafton, 
Defenders of the Text: The Tradition of Scholarship in an Age of Science 1450-1800 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991), pp. 214-43. 

11 The reasons Reventlow gives for dismissing the French Catholic tradition from the purview of 
his study are that “there were trends which in some respects were parallel [to those in 
England], but they developed in a different cultural situation (the dominant position of the 
Catholic Church), and furthermore, because of strict censorship by both church and state, the 
views held there could only be circulated until the middle of the eighteenth century, in the form 
of an underground literature which was written out by hand. A more decisive factor is that 
they do not have the Protestant understanding of scripture behind them and therefore could not 
contribute any basic insights to the principles of later biblical exegesis” {The Authority of the 
Bible and the Rise of the Modern World, trans. John Bowden [London: SCM Press, 1984], 
p. 4). In a note to this passage, Reventlow seems to feel obliged to distinguish As true and Isaac 
de la Peyrere from this tradition, although he excludes them nonetheless from his study. This 
puzzling moment in an otherwise meticulous study suggests that theological issues are not so 
easily laid to rest. That the Catholic tradition may be contradictory and conflicted, that it may 
be at odds with the Protestant traditions, and that it may grant scripture a less privileged 
position are in fact reasons to examine it all the more carefully. 

12 A good example of the degree to which this separation had been incorporated into the very 
structure of the disciplines by the early nineteenth century can be seen in Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s design for the new University of Berlin in 1809, which placed philology and 
literary criticism in the faculty of arts with the express purpose of “freeing the humanities from 
the dead hand of scholastic theology” (Prickett. Words and “The Word: ” Language, Poetics 
and Biblical Interpretation [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986], p. 1). 

13 The theological impulse remained in the worry about the irreligious use to which his studies 
might be put, but the Conjectures still purports to be undertaken for the sole purpose of seeking 
the correct solution to a textual dilemma. In his “Avertissement” to the Conjectures, Astruc 
maintained that he had no intention of entering into the theological debate, although he seems 
also to have regarded it as an inevitable consequence of his argument. His offer to withdraw 
the text if it was proven “false or dangerous” equally demonstrates that he had not at all 
resolved the conflict between the authority of scripture and the implications of his theories: 
“Cet Ouvrage estoit compose depuis quelque terns, mais j’hesitois a le publier, dans la crainte 
que les pretendus Esprits-forts, qui cherchent a s’etaier de tout, ne pussent en abuser pour 
diminuer 1’autorite du Pentateuque. ... Je proteste d’avance trez sincerement, que si ceux qui 
ont droit d’ en decider, & dont je dois respecter les decisions, trouvent mes conjectures ou 
fausses, ou dangereuses, je suis pret a les abandonner, ou pour mieux dire, je les abandonne des 
a present. Jamais la prevention pour mes idees ne prevaudera chez moi a T amour de la Verite 
& de la Religion.” On the other hand, this may all have been wishful thinking on Astruc’s part: 
the book was never banned, and he remained throughout his life a dedicatedly establishment 
figure. For what it’s worth, the only controversy I have found associated with it is a marginal 
note by a contemporary in one of the extant copies claiming that it was rumored that the 
Conjectures were actually the work of Astruc’s father (Huard, “Jean Astruc,” p. 28). 
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14 Alexander Geddes, Critical Remarks on The Hebrew Scriptures: Corresponding with A New 
Translation of the Bible, vol. 1 (London: printed for the author by Davis, Wilkes, and Taylor, 
1780), p. vi. Geddes’s work is matched in fascination only by the remarkable facts of his life, 
to which a brief summary could not do justice. On Geddes’s status as a Hebraist, see Chapter 5 
of William McKane, Selected Christian Hebraists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1989). 

15 T.K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism: Biographical, Descriptive and Critical 
Studies (London: Methuen. 1893), p. 15: Reventlow, Authority of the Bible ; S. L. Greenslade, 
“Epilogue," in The Cambridge History of the Bible: The West from the Reformation to the 
Present Day (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963). pp. 476-519, at p. 511. 

16 All quotations are from the Authorized Version of 1611, commonly known as the King James 
Bible. By contrast, in the translation of the NRSV, we read: “Then God said, ‘Let us make 
humankind in our image, according to our likeness’ ... So God created humankind in his image, 
in the image of God he created them; male and female he created them” (The Holy Bible, New 
Revised Standard Version [New York: Oxford University Press, 1989]). In its choice of 
language, the NRSV reflects the ongoing preoccupation with the issue of gender in this 
passage. 

17 NRSV: “Then the Lord said, ‘It is not good that the man should be alone: I will make him a 
helper as his partner.’ ... So the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he 
slept; then he took one of his ribs and closed up its place with flesh. And the rib that the Lord 
God had taken from the man he made into a woman and brought her to the man. Then the man 
said, ‘This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh; this one shall be called Woman, 
for out of Man this one was taken.’ Therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
clings to his wife, and they become one flesh.” 

18 Claus Westermann. Genesis 1-11: A Commentary, trans. John J. Scullion (Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg, 1984), p. 159. Umberto Cassuto ratifies this point to stress that in the Messianic era 
all creatures will live in harmony: “The Torah presents here a kind of idealized picture of the 
primeval world situation. Not only man but even the animals were expected to show reverence 
for the principle of life (see v.30, which, too, is governed by the verb I have given of v.29). hi 
full accord with this standpoint is the prophetic view that the prohibition was never annulled, 
and that in the Messianic era it would be operative again and even the carnivorous beasts 
would then feed only on vegetation (Isaiah 11: 7; 65: 25: the lion shall eat straw like the ox)” 
(A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 1944, trans. Israel Abrahams [Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press, 1989], p. 59). See also Benno Jacob, The First Book of The Bible: Genesis, 1930, 
trans. Ernst Jacob and Walter Jacob (New York: Ktav Publishing House, 1974), p. 11. 
Representative of the two sides of the debate raised by 1:28, and the strong emphasis placed on 
domination and the relation it presupposes to nature, are: Lynn White, who argues that much of 
Western attitudes toward nature is of a specifically Judeo-Christian origin, “The Historic Roots 
of our Ecologic Crisis,” Science 155 (1967): 1203-7; and Jeremy Cohen, who attempts to 
redress the case against 1:28, “Be Fertile and Increase, Fill the Earth and Master It: ” The 
Ancient and Medieval Career of a Biblical Text (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989). 

19 Speiser, Genesis, p. xxv. 

20 Cassuto has similarly characterized the different terms used to refer to the God as reflecting a 
worldly or concrete versus an abstract stance. Accordingly, he tells us that, “The 
Tetragrammaton [YHWH] reflects the Concept of God in his ethical aspect and is used more 
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specifically to refer to the people of Israel, as opposed to 'Elohim which is both more 
philosophical and universalistic” ( Commentary, p. 87). 

21 See especially Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), pp. 
131-54. Phyllis A. Bird further confirms this observation, “In the mythopoeic world that was 
Israel’s cradle, accounts of origins did not simply explain what happened in the beginning; they 
are statements about the nature of things as they ‘are’ (or as they should be)” (“Images of 
Women in the Old Testament,” in Religion and Sexism: Images of Women in the Jewish and 
Christian Traditions , ed. Rosemary Radford Ruether [New York: Simon and Schuster, 1974], 
pp. 41-88, at p. 71). See also Phyllis Trible. who gives a careful analysis of the issue of gender 
in the Hebrew Bible, arguing that: “Created simultaneously, male and female are not superior 
and subordinate. Neither has power over the other: in fact both are given equal power (1:26)” 
(God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978], p. 18). In an 
interpretation first made by Origen of Alexandria, Jacob sees the two creations as portraying the 
spiritual and earthly (hadama) material aspects of humanity that will as the result of this dual 
nature enact its “tragic destiny” (First Book of The Bible, p. 16). J.P. Fokkelman notes the 
difference in character of the two versions, by way of stressing in his formal analysis that 1:27 
is the first use of poetiy in Genesis, “Short poems in Genesis have a special function in the 
narrative flow. By serving as crystallization points, they create moments of reflection, hi a 
powerful and compact formula they summarize what is relevant; they condense the chief idea 
and lift it above the incidental. It is no coincidence that the first lines of poetry in the Bible 
occur at 1:27 ... The parallelism of 1:27 (‘So God created man in his own image, / in the image 
of God created he him, / male and female created he them’) suggests that humankind is only in 
its twofoldness the image of God, which in its turn incorporates the fundamental equality of 
man and woman” (“Genesis,” in The Literary Guide to the Bible , eds Alter and Frank 
Kermode [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987], pp. 36-55, at pp. 44-5). 
Cassuto also sees the use of poetry as having special significance in the first version: “The 
poetic structure of the sentence, its stately diction and its particular emotional quality attest to 
the special importance that the Torah attributes to the making of man—the noblest of 
creatures” ( Commentary , p. 57). Although he avoids making any comment on the equality of 
the first couple, Cassuto does point out "the idealized picture of the primeval world” and he 
does mention the long tradition of rabbinical exegetes that have interpreted this verse as a 
statement on hermaphroditism (B. Berakhoth 61a; B’Erubin 18a; Bereshith Rabba viii 1). 

22 For a very entertaining discussion of the sexual interpretation in Augustine and then specifically 
in Milton, see James Grantham Turner. One Flesh: Paradisal Marriage and Sexual Relations 
in the Age of Milton (Oxford: Clarendon, 1987). 

23 Although from a different perspective, but in a way that confirms the theses put forth here on 
the respectively utopian and ideological slants of the two creation accounts, Hans Blumenberg 
has asserted that “theodicy narrows the realm of aesthetic phenomena because it tends to 
canonize the already permissible, [whereas] theology liberates phenomena and licenses the 
expansion of the spheres of the representable and the relevant” (qtd. in Hans Robert Jauss, 
Question and Answer: Forms of Dialogic Understanding, 1982, trans. Michael Hays 
[Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1989], pp. 106-7). That theodicy allows the 
“canonization of the already permissible” is possible because it is positively rooted in worldly 
circumstances (the presence of evil). Juxtaposing P and J along these lines lends a different 
angle from which to view the dynamic between the two versions. 
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24 As David Damrosch has argued, the fact that Eve is created second in the Yahwist account, out 
of Adam’s rib and not, like him. from the earth, in fact opens up the possibility of an immanent 
explanation of how sin and consequently evil made their first appearance in the world. As 
Damrosch sees it, the “progressive separation” from the earth and from God enacted by the 
chain of creation is “a logical way of dealing with the problem of evil in a monotheistic 
framework. If Adam cannot drift away from God through evil, as both he and God are good, 
and cannot drift away even through sheer unlikeness to God, as he is created in God’s image 
[P], then he must drift away precisely through the consequences of his likeness to God” (The 
Narrative Covenant: Transformations of Genre in the Growth of Biblical Literature [1987; 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991], pp. 139-40). This likeness entails the need for a 
companion made in his image but subordinate; consequently. Eve is furthest removed from 
God and thus it is easier for her to move further away from him. Even though he ends up 
importing argumentation from P. Damrosch’s elegant reading suggests the allure of an 
immanent resolution to the problem of evil within the inteipretative terms of J. Another recent 
critic, Trible. has used a different strategy in order to eliminate formally the problem of an 
innate hierarchy between Adam and Eve: “The Hebrew word ‘ezer, rendered here as 
‘companion.’ has been traditionally translated ‘helper’—a translation that is totally misleading 
because the English word helper suggests an assistant, a subordinate, indeed, an inferior, while 
the Hebrew word ‘ezer carries no such connotations ... According to Yahweh God, what the 
earth creature needs is a companion, one who is neither subordinate nor superior; one who 
alleviates isolation through identity” ( God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality, p. 90). For a critique 
of Trible’s linguistic formalism, see Susan Lanser, “(Feminist) Criticism in the Garden: 
Inferring Genesis 2-3,” Semeia 41 (1988): 67-84. 

25 Benito Jeronimo Feijoo, Discurso XVI, “Defensa de las mugeres,” Teatro critico universal: O 
discursos varios en toclo genero de materias, para desengaho de errores comunes , vol. 1 
(Madrid: Imprenta de los Herederos de Francisco del Hierro, 1737): “El segundo exemplo, si 
prueba que las mugeres en comun son peores que los hombres, prueba de el mismo modo, que 
los Angeles en comun son peores que las mugeres: porque como Adan fue inducido apecarpor 
una muger, la muger fue inducida por un Angel. No esta hasta ahora decidido quien peco mas 
gravemente, si Adan. si Eva; porque los Padres estan divididos. Y en verdad, que la disculpa 
que da Cayetano a favor de Eva, de que fue enganada por una criatura de mui superior 
inteligencia, y sagacidad, circunstancia que no ocurrio en Adan, rebaxa mucho respecto de este 
el delito de aquella” (p. 334). Rather than having recourse to P. Feijoo resolves J’s difficulties 
by introducing into the Genesis story the figure of Satan, a later product of apocalyptic 
rabbinical writings and Christian apocrypha. 

26 The recent film, Les Demiers jours d’Immanuel Kant (1995, directed by Philippe Collin), 
provides a visual checklist of these cliches of the world-famous philosopher who never left the 
bounds of his hometown of Konigsberg, nor altered his daily routine by so much as a minute 
until the day of his death: except, famously, the day he read Emile, which engrossed him to 
such a degree that he was late for his walk. 

27 The Icosameron was originally published in a subscription-only edition of 350 copies (Rachel 
Zurer, introduction to Casanova’s “Icosameron ” or, The Story of Edward and Elizabeth, 
Who Spent Eighty-One Years in the Land of the Megamicres, Original Inhabitants of 
Protocosmos in the Interior of our Globe, trans. and abridged by Zurer [New York: Jenna 
Press, 1986], p. 1). It is unclear how many of the subscribers actually read it (one especially 
generous patron alone accounted for almost one-fourth of the total number). According to his 
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biographer, J. Rives Childs, it was due to “bitter disappointment” that there were only 156 
subscribers to the 350 copies of the Icosameron that Casanova began writing his Memoirs 
( Casanova: A Biography Based on New Documents [London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1961), p. 291. The Icosameron was not reprinted in any language until an abridged Italian 
version in 1960, and was not translated into English until Zurer’s abridgment. I am grateful to 
Lise Leibacher-Ouvrard for first introducing me to the Icosameron and for sharing her body of 
work on Casanova with me. 

28 Frank E. and Fritzie P. Manuel. Utopian Thought in the Western World (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1979), p. 431. 

29 Zurer, Casanova’s “Icosameron, ” p. 6. Zurer does report the intention of publishing the 
commentary on Genesis separately (p. 6), which misses the point of what it is doing at the 
beginning of the Icosameron . As Leibacher-Ouvrard observes, nearly all of the modem French 
editions omit the book's lengthy prefatory material (“Sans cause ni consequence: Casanova et 
le refus de 1’autorite,” Symposium (Spring 1994): 63-77, at p. 63. 

30 There was an exegetical tradition that treated of the possibility of P referring to a 
hermaphroditic creation (see above, n21); see Philip C. Almond, Adam and Eve in 
Seventeenth-Century Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), for a summary 
of early-modern Christian discussions of the topic, most of it dubious (pp. 4-8). Whatever 
other commentaries Casanova would have read while curating the Count Waldstein’s library, 
he certainly would have been familiar with the dismissive discussion in the entry “Genesis” in 
Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique (1764). There also exist various rabbinical and 
Hellenistic narrative traditions derived from the divergence between the two versions, such as 
Adam's first spouse Lilith, analogies to the myth of Pandora, or the birth of Eros in the garden 
of Zeus, and even to the divided androgyne of Plato’s Symposium (Turner, One Flesh , pp. 22- 
3). Even in these heterodoxies there is nothing that really compares to Casanova’s flight of 
fancy, or to his reliance on the textual arguments of the documentary hypothesis to support it. 

31 “Si 1’ on veut dire que la creation, qui, selon moi, est la seconde, est la meme que la premiere, il 
est certain que l’implication est evidente, et qu’on n'y passe pardessus, que parcequc personne 
ne s’est figure que 1’intention de Mo'ise etoit celle de murer l'histoire de deux creations. II faut 
encore remarquer que la silence que Mo'ise garde sur ce que ce premier couple est devenu. fut 
la cause, que meme les sages n’ oserent la regarder que comme la meme dont il nous parle dans 
le second chapitre. L’existence du monde interieur, malgre l'histoire des megamicres, ne 
passera jamais pour reelle, que lorsque Dieu permettra que le chemin pour y aller soit ouvert a 
tout le monde. Tout ce que des gens plus habiles que moi pourront faire, sera d’en etablir la 
vraisemblance, en fermant la bouche de tous ceux qui feront des efforts pour l’impugner.” 
(Giacomo Casanova, Icosameron ou Histoire d ’Edouard et d 'Elisabeth cpiipasserent quatre 
vingts un ans chez les Megamicres habitans aborigenes du Protocosme dans Vinterieur de 
notre globe, traduite de Tanglois par Jacques Casanova de Seingalt Venitien, 5 vols [n.p.: 
Les Introuvables, 1986], vol. 1, pp. 39-40. Like Astruc before him. Casanova continued to 
maintain Moses’ authorship of the Pentateuch. I use P and J for the sake of consistency; 
Casanova refers simply to the two creations. 

32 Interpretation of the creation based on P must somehow address the technically incestuous 
relationship between Adam and Eve. Compare Mieke Bal’s contemporary feminist reading of 
Genesis, “Sexuality, Sin, and Sorrow: The Emergence of Female Character (A Reading of 
Genesis 1-3),” ‘“This, finally, bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.’ After the failure of 
2:19-20, this is a joyful celebration of their common nature, their brother-and-sisterhood. The 
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man is, then, not the parent from whom the woman is born, as another obvious reading would 
have it, but if we stick to these inappropriate family metaphors, rather her brother. He is the 
son of ha- ’adam, she the daughter. This interpretation of the first humans as not really the 
very first, is much more congenial with other creation myths, in which a first being, symbiotic 
with earth and/or heaven, is replaced by a second or even a third one. Zeus is a case in point.” 
(hi The Female Body in Western Culture: Contemporary Perspectives, ed. Susan Rubin 
Suleiman [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 1985], pp. 317-38, atp. 324. ) As with 
Casanova, Bal’s utopianism is resolutely gender-based. 

33 Maria Vamos in a communication to the publisher (1983), qtd. in Zurer, Casanova’s 
“Icosameron,” p. 258. 

34 “Je trouve dans l’histoire des megamicres que chaque couple est compose de deux individus, 
dont chacun est male, et femelle; et s’ils n'existent pas, n’importe: il me suffit qu’ils puissent 
exister. Dieu crea ce couple a son image, qui lui ressembloit en qualite d’homme, et je ne 
doute pas qu’Adam n’ait eu le meme privilege, car l’ecriture me dit qu’il etoit homme aussi” 
(Casanova, Icosameron, vol. 1. pp. 32-3). 

35 For a reading of the Icosameron in terms of its gender dynamics, see Cynthia C. Craig, “Utopia 
and the Body: Gender and Androgyny in Casanova’s Icosameron,” Gendered Contexts: New 
Perspectives in Italian Cultural Studies, eds Laura Benedetti, Julia L. Hairston. SilviaM. Ross 
(New York: Peter Lang, 1996). pp. 121-32. 

36 “ Combler un globe dans sa concavite interieure, et c’est le langage que Dieu devoit tenir au 
premier homme, fait pour habiter dans la terre, et non sur la terre comme Adam, et nous, ses 
descendants, qui ne la remplissons pas, mais la couvrons” (Casanova. Icosameron, vol. 1, pp. 
36-7). 


37 Ibid., p. 36. 

38 “ Dieu ainsimitAdam dehors le jardin d’Eden. On ne demande pas comment Dieu fit pourle 
mettre dehors, mais en quel endroit de notre terre Adam se trouva dans son pais natal, devenu 
son exil. Si Moise n’en dit rien, comment veut-on le savoir? Ce fut peut-etre en Amerique; 
mais je risque qu'on me dise qu’elle n’etoit pas encore decouverte: je connois bien des 
theologiens qui me feroient de bonne foi une pareille objection” (Ibid., p. 92). 

39 In her psychoanalytic interpretation of the Icosameron, Leibacher-Ouvrard equally concedes 
that the text is fundamentally enigmatic (“Casanova et l’utopie de Tindifference,” The French 
Review 67:3 [February 1994]: 432-44, at p. 442). On the theory of the Icosameron as a 
Masonic fable, see Agnes Palfi, “Le Secret incommunicable ou Pexperience vecue: Mystere, 
rituel et pensees maeonniques dans la litterature francaise au XVIHe siecle” (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Arizona, 2001), pp. 282-331. 

40 Immanuel Kant,“Speculative Beginnings of Human History,” in Perpetual Peace and Other 
Essays, trans. Ted Humphreys (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1983). pp. 49-59, at p. 49. “was keiner 
Ableitung aus vorhergehenden Natursachen durch menschliche Vernunft fahig ist.” (Kant, 
“MutmaBlicher Anfang der Menschengeschichte,” in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 8, ed. 
Konigliche Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften [Berlin and Leipzig: De Gruyter, 
1904-], pp. 107-23, at p. 110). For the reader’s reference, I have included in notes the verses 
of Genesis to which Kant’s text refers parenthetically. 

41 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 49. “[sich] einer heiligen Urkunde ... als Karte zu 
bedienen” (“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” p. 109). In a curious variant reading. Humphreys reads 
Luftreise in the place of Lustreise, which he then translates as “flight of fancy.” Whereas 
Kant’s “pleasure trip” is resolutely in the mind, the more concrete image of Luftreise would 
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make it a flight of technological fancy (the balloon had been invented three years before, and 
was much in the news). 

42 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 49. “Allein eine Geschichte ganz und gar aus MuthmaB- 
ungen entstehen zu lassen, scheint nicht viel besser, als den Entwurf zu einem Roman zu 
machen” (“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” p. 109). 

43 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” pp. 49-50. “und zwar in seiner ausgebildeten Grofie, weiler 
der miitterlichen Beihilfe entbehren muB; in einem Paare , damit er seine Art fortpflanze; und 
auch nur einem einzigen Paare, damit nicht sofort der Krieg entspringe, wenn die Menschen 
einander nahe und doch einander fremd waren ... denn die Einheit der Familie, woraus alle 
Menschen abstammen sollten, war ohne Zweifel hiezu [zur Geselligkeit] die beste Anordnung. 

Ich setzte dieses Paar in einen wider den Lin fa II der Raubthiere gesicherten und mit alien 
Mitteln der Nahmng von der Natur reichlich versehenen Platz, also gleichsam in einen Garten 
unter einem jederzeit milden Himmelsstriche. Und was noch mehr ist. ich betrachte es nur, 
nachdem es schon einen machtigen Schritt in der Geschickhchkeit gethan hat, sich seiner 
Krafte zu bedienen, und fange also nicht von der ganzlichen Rohigkeit seiner Natur an ... Der 
erste Mensch konnte also stehen und gehen; er konnte sprechen (1. B .Mose Kap. n. V. 20), ja 
reden, d.i. nach zusammenhangenden Begriffen sprechen (V. 23), mithin denken” 
(“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” p. 110; Kant’s italics). “And Adam gave names to all the cattle, and 
the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not found a help 
meet for him" (2:20); “And Adam said, this is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh: 
she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of Man” (2:23). 

44 Seyla Benhabib, Critique, Norm, and Utopia: A Study of the Foundations of Critical Theory 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), p. 24. 

45 To put the matter in twentieth-century images, Kant follows the same principle that creates the 
humor in the Flintstones: Fred, Wilma, and the crew are most resolutely not stone age dwellers; 
they are modern bourgeois dressed up in animal skins. Genesis meets utopia here, too, in the 
Flintstones’ futuristic mirror image, the Jetsons, who play out the same middle-class ideology 
in a space-age future. 

46 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 52. “In ihrer Nachkommenschaft zu leben, die es vielleicht 
besser haben, oder auch wohl als Glieder einer Familie ill re Beschwerden erleichtern kdnnten, 
war vielleicht die einzige trostende Aussicht, die sie aufrichtete (V. 16-20)” (“MutmaBlicher 
Anfang,” pp. 113-14). 

47 C.B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism: Hobbes to Locke 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962), p. 16. 

48 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” pp. 50-51. “Der Instinct, diese Stimme Gottes, der alle 
Thiere gehorchen, muBte den Neuling anfanglich allein leiten. Dieser erlaubte ihm einige 
Dinge zur Nahmng, andere verbot er ihm (in, 2. 3).... So lange der unerfahmeMensch diesem 
Rufe der Natur gehorchte, so befand er sich gut dabei. Allein die Vemunft fing bald an sich zu 
regen und suchte durch Vergleichung des Genossenen mit dem. was ihm ein anderer Sinn als 
der, woran der Instinct gebunden war, etwa der Sinn des Gesichts, als dem sonst Genossenen 
ahnlich vorstellte, seine KenntniB der Nahrungsmittel iiber die Schranken des Instincts zu 
erweitern (IE. 6)” (“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” p. 111). “And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her; and he 
did eat” (3:6). 

49 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 51. “Wenn dazu noch etwa das Beispiel eines Thieres 
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kam, dessen Natur ein solcher Genu6 angemessen (HI, 1)” (“MutmaBlicher Aiifang,”pp. 111- 
12 ). 

50 Kant. “Idea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Intent,’ - in Perpetual Peace , pp. 29- 
39, at p. 32 (“Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht,” in 
Gesammelte Schriften , vol. 8, pp. 17-31. at pp. 21-2). The ideas expressed here are 
remarkably similar to those of Wollstonecraft and Milton, who contend that virtue untried is 
not virtue (see below, p. 133). See also Bernard de Mandeville’s earlier formulation in the 
pessimistic Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices, Publick Benefits (1714). ed. F.B. Kaye (1924; 
Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1988), in which the curbing of vices, not the possession of 
innate virtues, is the basis for social benefits: “Fraud, Luxury and Pride must live, / While we 
the Benefits receive: / Hunger’s a dreadful plague, no doubt, / Yet who digests or thrives 
without? / Do we not owe the growth of Wine / To the dry shabby crooked Vine?” (vol. 1, p. 
36). 

51 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 52. “Beide sahen nach einem miihseligen Leben noch im 
Hintergrunde des Gemaldes das, was zwar alle Thiere unvermeidlich trifft. ohne sie doch zu 
bekummern, namlich den Tod. mit Furcht voraus” (“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” p. 113). 

52 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 52. “Der dritte Schritt der Vernunft, nachdem sie sich in 
die ersten unmittelbar empfundenen Bediirfnisse gemischt hatte, war die iiberlegte Erwartung 
des Kiinftigen. Dieses Vermogen, nicht bloB den gegenwartigen Lebensaugenblick zu 
genieBen, sondern die kommende, oft sehr entfernte Zeit sich gegenwartig zu machen, ist das 
entscheidendste Kennzeichen des menschlichen Vorzuges, um seiner Bestimmung gemaB sich 
zu entfernten Zwecken vorzubereiten” (“MutmaBhcher Anfang,” p. 113; Kant’s emphasis). 

53 See, for example, the Manuels’ observation about Kant on happiness: “The concept of 
happiness or contentment was excluded from Kant’s view of the historical universe. Such a 
conception might be applicable to timeless heaven, where there was a monotonous chanting of 
hallelujah ... but for this world it was unimaginable” ( Utopian Thought , pp. 522-3). 

54 Kant, “Speculative Beginnings,” p. 55. “[Ijndessen daB die Anreize zu den letzteren [Laster], 
denen man desfalls Schuld giebt. an sich gut und als Naturanlagen zweckmaBig sind, diese 
Anlagen aber, da sie auf den bloBen Naturzustand gestellt waren, durch die fortgehende Cultur 
Abbruch leiden und dieser dagegen Abbruch thun, bis vollkommene Kunst wieder Natur wil'd: 
als welches das letzte Ziel der sittlichen Bestimmung der Menschengattung ist” 
(“MutmaBlicher Anfang,” pp. 116-18). 

55 Kant, “Answer to the Question: What Is Enlightenment?” in Perpetual Peace, pp. 41-6, at p. 
41. “Habe ich ein Buch, das fur mich Verstand hat, einen Seelsorger, der fiirmich Gewissen 
hat, einen Arzt, der fur mich die Diat beurteilt u.s.w., so brauche ich mich ja nicht selbst zu 
bemiihen. Ich habe nicht notig zu denken, wenn ich nur bezahlen kann” (“Beantwortung der 
Frage: Was ist Aufklarung?” in Gesammelte Schriften , vol. 8, pp. 33-42, at p. 35). 

56 Although the words “scatology” and “scatological” were coined only in the late nineteenth 
century, apparently primarily to describe the writings of Jonathan Swift (see the OED entries 
on both words), they nicely sum up the metaphorical connection between material 
things and dung (the Greek skat-) that is readily apparent in Kant’s words here, or in those of 
Luther cited in n59. 

57 Much has been written recently in Anglo-American scholarship to establish the incompletion 
of the process of secularization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and the 
oversimplification of historical events implied in such a separation, but similar work has only 
begun to be carried out for the eighteenth century. On the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
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see Talal Asad. Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons of Power in Christianity 
and Islam (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993): Ruth Harris, Lourdes: 
Body and Spirit in the Secular Age (New York: Viking Penguin, 1999); Gauri Viswanathan, 
Outside the Fold: Conversion, Modernity, and Belief (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1998); Peter van der Veer and Hartmut Lehmann, eds, Nation and Religion: Perspectives on 
Europe and Asia (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1999). On the eighteenth century, 
see Peter Harrison, ‘ Religion ’ and the Religions in the English Enlightenment (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1990); Margaret Jacob. "Private Beliefs in Public Temples: The 
New Religiosity of the Eighteenth Century,” Social Research 59: 1 (Spring 1992): 59-84. 

58 Speiser’s comparison of the initial sentences of P and J suggests that the distinction is 
expressed through the diction of the Hebrew as well as from the thematic differences: “The 
first account starts out with the creation of "heaven and earth' (i 1). The present narrative 
[J] begins with the making of ‘earth and heaven’ (ii 4b). The difference is by no means 
accidental” ( Genesis , p. 18). 

59 As is evident from Norman O. Brown’s exhaustive reading of Luther’s account of “the 
illumination which became the fundamental axiom of the Protestant Reformation—the 
doctrine of justification by faith.” scatology and eschatology continued to be firmly intertwined 
in Protestantism. Here is Luther’s version: "These words ‘just’ and ‘justice of God’ were a 
thunderbolt in my conscience. ... And these words became a sweeter message for me. This 
knowledge the Holy Spirit gave me on the privy in the tower” (qtd. in Life Against Death: The 
Psychoanalytical Meaning of History [New York: Vintage, 1959], p. 202). Brown 
convincingly contrasts the attempts of Lutheran scholars to explain away the physical 
component of the so-called Thurmerlebnis with Luther’s own predilection for scatology. hr a 
most succinct formulation, eschatology and scatology converge in Luther’s self-identification: 
“‘We live in the Devil’s worm-bag ( Madensackf ... Hence Luther expresses his readiness to 
depart this world in the formula. ‘I am the ripe shard and the world is the gaping anus’” (p. 
226). The saeculum remains very strongly within and part of the frame. 

60 It could certainly be argued that the same dialectic lends structure to the Hebrew Bible, from 
the tension between P and J through to the prophets. The balance between scatology and 
eschatology is different within Judaism, but there remains a governing tension between the 
material and spiritual exigencies of this world and the inevitable coming of the Messiah. 

61 “Secularization.” New Scluiff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (ed. Samuel 
Macauley Jackson [New York: Punk & Wagnalls. 1911], vol. 10, p. 327). 

62 “I am the light of the world” (John 8:12). The metaphor is especially evident, for example, in 
Milton’s On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity: “The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, / 
And hid his head for shame, / As his inferior flame, / The new enlightened world no more 
should need; / He saw a greater sun appear / Than his brighter throne, or burning axle-tree 
could bear” ( Complete Poems and Selected Prose , ed. Merritt Y. Hughes [1957; Indianapolis: 
Hackett. 2003], pp. 42-9, at lines 79-84). In its own terms. Jesus would have to be seen as an 
“enlightener” philosophically as well, bringing radical social reform and preaching the equality 
of all, including the poor, outcasts, and women. 

63 Robert M. Wallace, “Translator’s Introduction." Hans Blumenberg, The Legitimacy of the 
Modern Age (1973-76; Cambridge. MA: MIT Press, 1983), pp. xi-xxxi, at p. xi. Given my 
own position regarding secularization, there seems no particular contradiction in my continuing 
to use it to refer to any tendency to focus exclusively on the present world as far as possible 
without regard for any other. 
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64 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, 1946, trans. 
Willard Trask (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 160. 

65 Max Weber. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 1930, trans. Talcott Parsons 
(London: Harper Collins, 1991); Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An 
Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the Golden Age (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1988), especially Part 1, Chapter 2, “Patriotic Scripture.” 

66 There has been debate over the “secularization thesis” in Germany since Karl Lowith argued in 
Meaning in History { 1949) that “some central modern ideas (especially that of progress) were 
secularized versions of what were originally—and properly—medieval/Christian ideas” 
(Wallace, “Translator’s Introduction,” p. xiv). Blumenberg, by contrast, maintains an updated 
version of the discontinuity of the modern age with what came before it, “What mainly 
occurred in the process that is interpreted as secularization ... should be described not as the 
transposition of authentically theological contents into secularized alienation from their origin, 
but rather as the reoccupation of answer positions that had become vacant and whose 
corresponding questions could not be eliminated” (Legitimacy of the Modern Age, p. 65). The 
greatest limitation to Blumenberg’s argument is the assumption that these models are inherent 
rather than socially constructed categories. In other words, he assumes that subjects are 
unified, that only one answer will occupy any “answer position” at any one time, and that 
“needs” are abstract homogeneities and not complex sites of social negotiation. 

67 Kant “Idea,” p. 34n. “Die Rolle des Menschen ist also sehr ktinstlich. Wie es mit den 
Einwohnern anderer Planeten und ihrer Natur beschaffen ist, wissen wir nicht; wenn wir aber 
diesen Auftrag der Natur gut ausrichten, so konnen wir uns wohl schmeicheln. daB wir unter 
unseren Nachbaren im Weltgebaude einen nicht geringen Rang behaupten diirften. Vielleicht 
mag bei diesen ein jedes Individuum seine Bestimmung in seinem Leben vollig erreichen. Bei 
uns ist es anders; nur die Gattung kann dieses hoffen” (“Idee,” p. 23n). 

68 “This very denial, the nucleus of all civilizing rationality, is the germ cell of a proliferating 
mythic irrationality: with the denial of nature in man not merely the telos of man's own life is 
distorted and befogged. As soon as man discards his awareness that he himself is nature, all the 
aims for which he keeps himself alive—social progress, the intensification of all his material 
and spiritual powers, even consciousness itself—are nullified, and the enthronement of the 
means as an end, which under late capitalism is tantamount to open insanity, is already 
perceptible in the prehistory of subjectivity” (Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, 
Dialectic of Enlightenment, trans. John Cumming [New York: Continuum. 1972], p. 54). 

69 Roy Porter, The Enlightenment (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press International, 
1990), p. 71. 

70 A particularly apt example is that of the Jewish Haskalah in Germany. This explicitly 
Enlightenment movement culminated in Moses Mendelssohn’s translation of the Hebrew 
Bible into high German in the early 1780s for an emerging Jewish middle-class within a 
Lutheran majority. 

71 Lucien Goldmann, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment: The Christian Burgess and the 
Enlightenment, 1968. trans. Henry Maas (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1973), p. 32. 

72 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, 1932, trans. Fritz C.AKoelln and James 
P. Pettegrove (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), p. 134. 

73 On Dissent in England, see especially Michael R. Watts, The Dissenters: From the 
Reformation to the French Revolution, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978). On the 
relationship between religion and radical politics in particular, see J.D.C. Clark. English Society’ 
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1688-1832: Ideology, social structure and political practice during the ancien regime 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985); and James E. Bradley, “The Religious 
Origins of Radical Politics in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 1662-1800,” in Religion and 
Politics in Enlightenment Europe, eds Bradley and Dale K. Van Kley (Notre Dame, Indiana: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2001), pp. 187-253. 

74 Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fur die moclerne Welt (Munich, 1927); 
see also Cassirer, Philosophy of the Enlightenment, p. 160. 

75 Cassirer, Philosophy of the Enlightenment, p. 161. 

76 Consider the Catholic contributors to the eminently materialist Encyclopedic, the Abbes 
Raynal, Yvon and Prades. 

77 See Judith Shklar’ s argument for utopia as a secularizing force vis-a-vis the doctrine of original 
sin, “The Political Theory of Utopia: From Melancholy to Nostalgia,” in Utopias and Utopian 
Thought, ed. Frank E. Manuel (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1965), pp. 101-15; for a modified 
and more detailed version of Shklar's argument, see Krishan Kumar, Utopia and Anti-Utopia 
in Modern Times (London: Blackwell. 1987), pp. 26-32. 

78 In his preface on the subject of prefaces, Jacques Derrida critiques the Augustinian cosmology 
and the inherent model of reading at its basis: “The preface would announce in the future tense 
(‘this is what you are going to read') the conceptual content of significance (here, that strange 
strategy without finality, the debility or failure that organizes the tel os or the eschaton, which 
reinscribes restricted economy within general economy) of what will already have been 
written. ... The pre of the preface makes the future present, represents it, draws it closer, 
breathes it in. and in going ahead of it puts it ahead. The pre reduces the future to the form of 
manifest presence” ( Disseminations, 1972, trans. Barbara Johnson [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981], p. 7). The choice of the book and its preface as metaphor for analyzing 
a model of historical authority underlines Derrida’s conscious refusal to address the 
heterogeneous materiality encompassed by different versions of that model. 

79 Bloch, “Something’s Missing,” p. 8; the speaker here is Adorno. 

80 For Hobbes on Genesis, see Leviathan, especially Part 3; for Locke, see the first treatise on 
government, in Two Treatises on Government (1698; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1988). See also The Reasonableness of Christianity As Delivered in the Scriptures, 
where Locke follows up the by then common observation that Adam did not die immediately 
upon eating the fruit, with the chillingly legalistic gloss that, “his life began from thence to 
shorten, and waste, and to have an end: and from thence, to his actual death, was but like the 
time of a prisoner, between the sentence passed and the execution, which was in view and 
certain” (vol. 7 of The Works of John Locke [1823; rpt. Germany: Scientia Verlag Aalen, 
1963], p. 5). 

81 Hobbes is perhaps the most extreme version of this phenomenon; Locke retains a window of 
difference in his postulation of the perfectibility of the individual. Nevertheless, anyone that 
can rewrite Genesis as “In the beginning, all the world was America,” as Locke did in section 
49 of the Second Treatise of Civil Government (1690), clearly possesses a very small window 
in the very distant future, although he might in the end be proven right. 

82 Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 11, p. 74. 

83 J.G.A. Pocock, “Time, History and Eschatology in the Thought of Thomas Hobbes,” in 
Politics, Language and Time: Essays on Political Thought and History (1971; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 192-3. See also Richard Tuck, “Introduction,” 
Leviathan, ed. Tuck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. ix-xlv, at p. xxv. 
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84 Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 13, p. 88. 

85 There are many examples of the ideological use of scripture in early modern Europe. On the 
Protestant appropriation of the Old Testament doctrine of election to legitimize the early- 
modern nation-state, see Harold Fisch, Jerusalem and Albion: The Hebraic Factor in 
Seventeenth-Century Literature (London: RKP, 1964). Schama provides a persuasive 
example of this phenomenon in “Patriotic Scripture.” Linda Colley makes a similar argument 
on the subject of the eighteenth-century English in Britons: Forging the Nation (London: 
Pimlico, 1994), pp. 11-54. See also, more generally, James Barr, “Interpretation. History of,” 
in The Oxford Companion to the Bible , eds Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993). pp. 305-24, at pp. 321-23. Tuck and, earlier and in a 
more qualified manner, Leo Strauss identifies a utopian element in Hobbes’ s work, focusing on 
the dedicatory epistle in De Cive (1651) where he claims that if the principles of justice are 
perfectly and absolutely known with mathematical precision, then peace could be permanently 
enjoyed (Tuck, “Introduction,” p.xxvi; Strauss, “The Spirit of Hobbes’ s Political Philosophy,” 
1953; rpt. in Hobbes Studies , ed. K. C. Brown [London: Blackwell, 1965], pp. 1-29, atp. 27). 

86 Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism. 

87 Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung, 2 vols (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1959) vol. 2, pp. 621-29; The 
Principle of Hope, trans. Neville Plaice, Stephen Plaice, and Paul Knight, 3 vols (1986; 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1995), vol. 3, pp. 538-49. 

88 Bloch, “Something’s Missing,” p. 9. 

89 For a persuasive reading of this issue within a contemporary context, see Fredric Jameson, The 
Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1981), pp. 289-91. 

90 This is evident in Napoleon’s labeling the French philosophes “ideologues” because their 
rejection of metaphysics opposed his imperial ambitions. See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and 
Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge, 1929, trans. Louis Wirth and 
Edward Shils (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1952), pp. 63-4. 

91 See Bloch’s historical situation of the social utopia ( Principle of Hope, vol. 3, p. 530). His 
argument is reinforced by Kumar’s sociological argument that strictly speaking, the genre 
utopia, what he calls, “the modern western utopia invented in the Europe of the Renaissance— 
is the only utopia” ( Utopia and Anti-Utopia, p. 3). 

92 Reinhard Koselleck, Critique and Crisis: Enlightenment and the Pathogenesis of Modern 
Society (1959; Cambridge. MA: MIT Press, 1988), p. 11. 

93 This was a central argument of Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia : that once combined, the 
aggregation of each particular ideology would somehow come together in a complete picture of 
reality and truth. The privileged figure able to stand outside of his own class consciousness and 
view that totality was the “free-floating intellectual,” i.e.. the sociologist of knowledge. See 
Martin Jay, Permanent Exiles: Essays on the Intellectual Migration from Germany to 
America (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985), pp. 62-78. 

94 Koselleck has shown how the geographical displacement operated by social utopias shifted into 
the temporal displacement of future visions in the late eighteenth centuiy in visions like Louis- 
Sebastien Mercier’s L An deux mille quatre cent quarante (1770): "Once the finitude of our 
earth’s surface was recognized, the spatial potential to house utopia on it was exhausted. 
Utopian spaces had been overtaken by experience. The best solution to escape from this 
awakened drive for experience was simple but it took time to find it. When utopia no longer is 
to be found or constructed on our present earth, and also not in the past, then it must be pushed 
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into the future. Now, finally, the discharge space existed into which the fantasy, like time 
endlessly reproducible, could flow. With Mercier the novel of the future was established.” 
(‘"Die Verzeitlichung der Utopie,” in Utopieforschung: interdisziplinare Studien zur 
neuzeitlichen Utopie, ed. Wilhelm Vo6kamp. vol. 3 [Stuttgart: Metzler Verlag. 1982]. pp. 1- 
14, at p. 3). 



Chapter 2 


Dr. Milton’s Guide; 
or, the Utopia Within 


Adam and Eve are suburbanites in the nude, and like other suburbanites they are 
preoccupied with gardening, with their own sexual relations, and with the details of their 
rudimentary housekeeping. Even what many would regard as the horrors of suburban life 
are only delights to Adam and Eve. They do not mind that they are constantly under- 
inspection by angelic neighbours, or by God himself... There’s an angel up in the sky. So 
there is: how nice; perhaps he’ll stay to lunch. And when Eve serves the meal, goes away 
and leaves the men to their masculine conversation, we feel that we are as close as Paradise 
can get to port and cigars. 

Northrop Frye, The Return of Eden (1965) 

Reduced to the ridiculous task of working in a garden which produces of its own accord 
more than they will ever need, Adam and Eve are in the hopeless position of Old Age 
pensioners enjoying perpetual youth. If Milton had been stranded in his own paradise, he 
would very soon have eaten the apple on his own responsibility and immediately justified 
the act in a polemical pamphlet. Any genuine activity would be better than utter 
stagnation. 

E.M.W. Tillyard, Milton (1930) 


Milton’s Suburban Development: Early Modern Paradise 

Perhaps no other text as canonical as Milton’s Paradise Lost has so consistently inspired 
parody and ridicule from even its most fervent admirers. In the act of retracting his 1930 
lampoon, Tillyard still conceded that “to make fun of the life Adam and Eve led in 
Paradise is an easy game.’’ 1 The temptation to play this “easy game’’ with Milton arises 
from the dissonance between a perceived banality about life in Eden and traditional 
visions of the earthly paradise. Readers come to Paradise Lost anticipating Eden to be a 
version of heaven—idealized through the parameters of the P version of creation—when 
it is in fact imagined as a genre utopia, an endeavor to represent the nuts and bolts of 
everyday, ordinary life as it would be lived there—rationalized as Milton’s version of the 
creation in J. The descriptions of Adam and Eve that begin this chapter are most closely 
related not to questions of biblical scholarship or literature of the otherworld but to the 
typical problems arising in the representation of utopia. For Frye, the dissonance lies in 
the similarities between the life of the first couple and the utopian promises of North 
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American suburbia. - By the 1960s, however, when the comment was made, those 
promises were already so far removed in reality from their origins in the turn-of-the- 
century Garden City movement that they could evoke nothing but the mundane horrors of 
the postwar middle-class subdivision. Tillyard's ridicule is similarly performed through 
historicization: he locates Eden simultaneously in Milton’s seventeenth-century England 
and in the twentieth century of the “Old Age pensioner.” 

Both remarks attest to the difficulty of accepting Eden in a vacuum. However much 
Milton’s prophetic voice may have cloaked his poem in the timeless and mythic garb of 
heavenly forms, and however much his audience may have accepted that conceit at face 
value, the poem remained resolutely grounded. When Milton tests general assumptions 
within particular - historical contexts, the result is comical; as with any utopia, in the final 
analysis no one would want to live in it. The desire to follow through in all rationality the 
implications of the first three chapters of Genesis for an inhabitant of seventeenth-century 
England leads to a series of contradictions. Utopian thought is grounded in contemporary 
categories of human nature and society, yet by definition it represents them in the 
timeless, mythic framework of a ‘no-place.’ Because Milton's poem replaced scripture 
as the accepted account of prelapsarian life for many eighteenth-century readers—as, for 
example, Pope’s Essay on Man —his rationalizing, down-to-earth model was 
fundamental in setting the terms on which the contradictions in utopian thinking were to 
manifest themselves. 

For the present-day reader, suburbia is a concept rich in associations.'’ It conjures up 
an ideal and attainable space, but a space intended in reality primarily for white middle- 
income families. It has frequently been put forth as a near-paradise: self-contained, 
green, bucolic, sheltered from the everyday exigencies of modern life. 4 It is nevertheless 
intricately linked to the hellish city that stands as its opposite and nemesis—and we 
should keep in mind the distinctly urban character of Pandaemonium in Paradise Lost. 
Milton’s Eden continues to offer a powerful source for utopian imagery. At the same 
time, read back into Paradise Lost, Frye’s understanding of suburbia in fact portrays 
accurately both the utopian aspirations of this seventeenth-century Eden and the historical 
pressures manifested through it. 

In Paradise Lost , there remains even before the fall a higher state that is the hue goal. 
Contrary to what we might expect, the poem does not present prelapsarian life as the 
ultimate state of perfection. Instead, the lesson Adam receives from Raphael introduces 
the reader to a concept of further perfectibility, on the model of the organic development 
of a plant.’ Absolute perfection is an ideal that exists only for God in heaven; the angels 
(at least the obedient ones) exist as heavenly models of the correct decorum of living: 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit, 

Improv'd by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 

Ethereal, as wee, or may at choice 

Here or in Heav'nly Paradises dwell; 

If ye be found obedient, and retain 
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Unalterably firm his love entire 
Whose progeny you are. (5.497-503) 

If one is able finally to attain perfection, one ceases to be human and most likely leaves 
paradise altogether to move to higher ground. 

Closer at hand than the potentiality of future perfection, we find at the same time 
another physical ideal proper to the present paradise qua suburbia. This green garden 
exists parallel to the heavenly ideal. The duality of ideals has antecedents in the patristic 
model that assumes the non-identity of a practical and an ideal paradise. Augustine’s 
City of God exists on this earth as well as in the afterlife, always in opposition to the 
infernal Earthly City. The City of God in this world, however, is only a movement toward 
and never coextensive with the “ideal” City of God in heaven. 6 Unlike the contradictions 
that begin to appear in secular attempts to reconcile ideal paradise and practical utopia 
(as, for example, in Rousseau’s Julie, ou la Nouvelle Heloi'se), this Christian model sees, 
if anything, only a salutary paradox in the fact that ideal paradise and practical utopia 
cannot coincide. 

Within the exegetical framework of Paradise Lost , Milton, too, can depict both 
models simultaneously without feeling the pressure of the logical contradictions that 
became rapidly apparent in the reception of his poem. Practical or earthly paradise 
assumes some measure of fallenness, for, as I will argue, inherent in Milton’s conception 
of nature lies the potential to turn away from good. This duality is responsible for a 
number of seeming incongruities in the poem, as such, why nature can be presented as 
the sine qua non of perfection in the metaphor of the plant (5.478-502), but at the same 
time constitutes the source of a clear and tangible potential for crookedness even before 
the fall, the generally accepted terminus ab quo for original sin. Through numerous 
instances of its purpose in the dual potential of nature, Paradise Lost espouses the 
Augustinian paradox between free will and predestination already within Eden. 7 

As Raphael expounds, Adam and Eve are both perfect—because created by God— 
and imperfect—because they possess the power either to change or to “persevere:” 

God made thee perfet, not immutable: 

Aid good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power, ordain'd thy will 
By nature free, not over-nil’d by Fate (5.524-27) 

Because their corporeal existence makes Adam and Eve a part of nature, their 
prelapsarian life can represent a plausible paradigm for fallen Christians. This, roughly 
speaking, is Milton’s rendering of Augustine’s City of God in this world. It is equally, for 
our purposes, his vision of utopia. The other, heavenly City of God was indeed attainable 
as the endpoint of organic existence for Adam and Eve through obedience and reason, the 
control of inner and of outer nature. In the postlapsarian world, however, it has become 
something to be achieved only after death, in the next world. Eden in Paradise Lost is 
thus not submitted as an absolute standard of perfection but, to the contrary, as a standard 
of plausible perfection toward which the average fallen Christian can yet aspire; as, in 
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other words, suburbia. Hence the discomfort of Tillyard and Frye: the expectation of 
absolute or heavenly perfection is confronted instead with a pair of honeymooners and the 
boredom of their daily routine. This hearkens back to and perhaps explains the durability 
of that most famous of epigrams in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, “Paradise Lost is one of 
the books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up again. None 
ever wished it longer than it is.” 8 Yet if Milton’s poem and the Eden it depicts are 
conceived only as a standard of plausible perfection, then the insistent realism of its 
depiction is not only deliberate but purposeful. The undeniable tension between the 
worldly quality of Milton’s representation and the lofty subject of Edenic life can be seen 
as fundamental to the epic’s poetics if approached through the rubric of freedom and 
utopia. 9 

Given that the status of Eve has always been a central element of the differences 
between the two versions of creation in Genesis, it is not surprising that her character in 
Paradise Lost provides a primary vehicle for tension in Milton's representation of Eden. 
In particular, Milton's poem glosses the textual tensions between P and J through the 
dramatic events of Eve’s fall. It is through Eve’s nightmare of temptation by Satan, and 
Adam's subsequent explication of it, that we are first made aware that the state in which 
they find themselves in Eden may not be fundamentally different from the fallen state: 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 

Affects me equally; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear; 

Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 

Created pure. But know that in the Soul 
Are many lesser Faculties that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful Senses represent, 

She forms Imaginations, Aery shapes ... 

To imitate her; but misjoining shapes, 

Wild work produces oft. and most in dreams, 

Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. 

Some such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last Ev'ning’s talk, in this thy dream. 

But with addition strange; yet be not sad. 

Evil into the mind of God or Man 
May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 
No spot or blame behind: Which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream. 

Waking thou never wilt consent to do. (5.96-105, 111 —21) 10 

The fact that in dreams conflicting tendencies prompted by “Fancy” can make their 
presence felt signals a self divided: desire and the will are already in contention. Adam 
and Eve are not in full possession of an undivided inner nature; the experience of disquiet 
produced by conflicting desires is not alien and consequently is not necessarily a fallen 
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experience. In the same way that Milton argues that negative facets of nature 
(nightmares, ambition, plants growing wild) are able to exist without necessarily 
undermining the identity of nature as absolute ethic and aesthetic standard, so can “evil” 
or contrary desires enter even “into the mind of god or man.” But as long as they remain 
unrealized, as long as “that what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, / Waking thou never 
wilt consent to do,” they form only part of the “lesser” faculties of reason and will 
constitute no moral blemish. 

The self in this model appears as a locus of compromise, a kind of metonymy for the 
functioning of the garden as a whole, where a rigid decorum guides all behavior. The 
individual mind can remain unguarded, but not the actions it dictates, for these occur in 
God’s province. Here we arrive at the most peculiar aspect of life in Milton’s utopia: the 
duration of Adam and Eve’s tenure in Eden is dependent on their ability to compromise. 
In the final analysis, Eden is not an absolutely perfect space. Like suburbia, it is the best 
one can aspire to on earth but it never lives up to the advertisements; it remains at best a 
middle-class consolation for the house up on the hill. The selfsame necessity for 
compromise will usher in and maintain Edenic utopia. Eve's fall in Paradise Lost comes 
as the direct result of her failure to acknowledge this predicament: she persists in 
believing she is in paradise when she is really living in suburbia. Eve mistakenly holds 
the following convictions: 1) that she is completely free, and 2) that she is secure. She 
thereby demonstrates the literal truth of God’s admonition: “Whence warn him to beware 
/ He swerve not too secure” (5.237-39). Unlike Adam, Eve falls for the ideology, the 
illusions, of paradise. 

What gets Eve in trouble here is that Milton’s conception of freedom is defined 
negatively. In Eden, although ostensibly free to organize their time as they will, the only 
way in which Adam and Eve can exercise their freedom in an absolute sense is by not 
eating of the tree of knowledge. The forbidden tree exists as a sign of choice, that God 
created the couple free to obey or disobey: “I made him just and right, / Sufficient to have 
stood, though free to fall.” (3.98-9) Nominally, following the Genesis narrative, the 
prohibition, the negative definition of freedom, is centered on the fruit. 11 In Paradise 
Lost, however, Milton expands the notion of obedience into a structural principle 
governing Eden, and especially Eve’s place in it. Through their education on decorum, 
the apparent freedom of the couple is increasingly restricted by the ways in which they 
must choose to behave properly. 

Their lives are fully ordered, and the form of their labor and daily routine is 
predetermined, but this is not the crux of the restrictions, for they desire to do these 
things. Rather, Milton signals the burden of free will by means of the dispute that arises 
between the couple before the fall. Eve proposes a change in their work habits, and her 
will opposes itself to Adam’s: 

Let us divide our labors, thou where choice 

Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 

The Woodbine round this Arbour, or direct 

The clasping Ivy where to climb, while I 
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In yonder Spring of Roses intermixt 

With Myrtle, find what to redress till Noon (9.214-19) 1 " 

Adam does not want to be separated from Eve; he responds by alerting Eve to a 
restriction on their freedom. They have been warned by the angel Raphael that they have 
an enemy, Satan, who has entered the garden and is waiting to harm them. Eve responds 
quite sensibly by questioning the paradisal status of their Eden: 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit strait’n’d by a Foe, 

Subtle or violent, we not endu'd 
Single with like defense, wherever met. 

How arc we happy, still in fear of harm? (9.322-6) 

Her answer seems absolutely on the mark, but only—and this is Milton’s point—if they 
are already inhabitants of the heavenly paradise. Frye’s comment about surveillance is 
certainly apt: not only are they constantly under the scrutiny of heaven; but they are 
watched by the threatening Satan as well. 

Eve is eminently rational in her reasoning, but her reasoning is flawed because her 
first premises are incorrect. It is significant that when Eve acts on her conclusions and 
asserts her independence and free will for the only time in Eden by going off on her own, 
the action leads to, and thereby glosses, the biblical episode of the fruit. Free will is 
implicated in the dangers of faulty reasoning, and the fall appears as the inevitable result 
of both. Adam’s warning during the dispute voices this argument: 

But God left free the Will, for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and Reason he made right. 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, 

Lest by some fair appearing good surpris’d 

She dictate false, and misinform the Will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. (9.351-6) 

Reason can be fooled, as testified by the strength of Eve’s argument. The balance 
between “Reason” and the “Will” has shifted dramatically. Because the prohibition is 
fundamentally irrational, Eve’s “Reason” cannot be trusted, and of her “Will” there 
remains only a choice between obedience and disobedience. The shift in balance deftly 
makes evident the distinctly hierarchical flavor in Milton's recipe for utopia, especially 
where Eve is concerned. There is a strong hint that obedience is not just a means to the 
end of the heavenly paradise but in fact itself constitutes that very end. 

The reasonable terms in which Eve expresses her desire for independence cannot but 
help to set her up as susceptible to the seduction of the faulty reasoning of Satan. 1 ’ 
Indeed, the text appears to contend that her desire for independence stems in the first 
place from an inferior reason and an imperfect will that render her an unfit judge of 
Satan’s logic. 14 Although it is not clear how he has come to this conclusion, Satan 
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himself is well aware of Eve’s condition as the more susceptible of the pair: 

... [BJehold alone 

The Woman, opportune to all attempts, 

Her Husband, for I view far round, not nigh. 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun (9.480-83) 

As outsider, Satan certainly has a vested interest in believing Eve more fallible: 
nevertheless, his external viewpoint serves to ratify this perception for the reader. 

Eve’s act of independence shows that in her case the issue of obedience hinges upon 
unconditional submission to Adam as much as on the prohibition surrounding the tree of 
Knowledge. Even after the fall, in fact, when Adam is reproaching her, she seems to 
remain unaware of her inferiority to Adam and the wrongness of her claim to 
independence. She uses the same rational arguments to introduce the same, 
incontrovertible words of a negative condition: 

What words have past thy Lips, Adam severe, 

Imput’st thou that to my default, or will 

Of wand' ring, as thou call’ st it, which who knows 

But might as ill have happ’n’d thou being by, 

Or to thyself perhaps ... 

Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

As good have grown there still a lifeless Rib. (9.1144-48, 1153-54) 

The biblical origin of Eve’s mistaken reasoning is revealed by her final condition: she 
believes that she lives by P’s parameters, when in fact it is J’s version that reigns in 
Eden. Her insistence that she inhabits a heavenly paradise derives from the terms of the 
first creation story of Genesis: “So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them” (Gen 1:27). By representing her 
beliefs as rational, Milton dramatizes a choice between the two equally authoritative 
sources later known as P and J: if independent, as she believes, Eve is Adam's equal; if, 
as turns out to be the case, she is subordinate to him and restricted, she is no better than 
“still a lifeless Rib.” 

The doctrinal subordination of the first creation story to the second is troped in the 
poem as Eve’s inability to distinguish the garden of Eden from the image of heaven. 
Mary Nyquist has observed that in the scene of Eve’s creation, modeled by Milton on the 
Ovidian myth of Narcissus, “the ‘Smooth Lake’ into which Eve peers seems to her 
‘another Sky,’ as if the waters on the face of the earth and the heavens were for her 
indistinguishable or continuous.” 1 '^ As she peers into the smooth surface of the lake, Eve 
cannot distinguish the water from the sky, reality from appearances. Already in the scene 
of her creation, Milton has established the grounds for the fatal mistake to come. The 
Narcissus myth motivates Eve’s confusion of Eden and heaven, and predetermines her 
later fall. It seems likely that this episode also motivates Satan's apparent belief— 
although he is tactful enough not to say it to her face—that Eve is stupid. Satan knows 
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about the details of Eve’s creation, as he has been eavesdropping; her first actual 
knowledge of her predicament, on the other hand, does not come until the Son confirms 
her inferior status after the fall when he rebukes Adam: 

Was shee thy God. that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice, or was shee made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou didst resign thy Manhood, and the Place 

Wherein God set thee above her made of thee (10.145-9) 

Milton makes explicit the choice already implied by Eve’s predicament: his paradise 
follows the parameters of the second creation story. Any reader who insists on the ideal 
conditions of the first version will find him or herself, like Eve, condemned because of 
the inability to distinguish between this world and the next. By privileging J’s 
description of the relation between Adam and Eve in the earthly paradise, in the world as 
it is, Milton ratifies the precarious and historical condition of his own Eden (Figure 2.1). 

It is through his own embellishment of the Genesis story—Satan’s awareness of 
Eve’s inferiority—that Milton points toward a gloss of Eve’s choice in terms of utopian 
thought. According to the logic of the text, it could be explained that Satan is himself 
fallen and therefore unable to appreciate the utopian or ideal equality that would exist 
between Adam and Eve if they were in Heaven. It can even be argued that Adam, too, is 
partially deluded about where he is, for at times he believes Eve to be his equal: it is in 
terms of “fellowship,” for example, that he requests God to provide him with a helpmeet 
(8.381-98; a scene that Wollstonecraft would make much of). Later, however, while in 
conference with Raphael, Adam will distinctly describe Eve as his inferior (8.530-50; a 
scene that Wollstonecraft inexplicably would not even mention). Although Adam and 
Eve both express varying opinions as to the equality of their relationship, the difference 
between the two remains primarily that he is obedient and she is not. Eve is reckless— 
her desire to be alone is deemed an unnecessary courting of danger—whereas Adam 
listens to warnings even if they might contradict his original conception of paradise. 

Eve’s recklessness is explicable within the traditional conception of God’s book of 
nature, from which it would follow that in prelapsarian life Adam and Eve would be able 
to read God’s will clearly. In an ideal conception of Eden, Eve’s inability to read the 
potential threat in the unnatural phenomenon of a serpent that talks, can be explained as 
the result of her complete innocence. This is not a satisfactory explanation in Milton’s 
Eden, however, for Eve had already been tempted by Satan in her dreams, and had, if 
only indirectly, heard Raphael’s warnings; hence she was already aware of the presence 
of evil even if her knowledge was not yet experiential. Here as elsewhere, Milton’s 
complication of exegetical commonplaces probably amplifies an ambiguity in Eve’s 
character already apparent in Genesis: as David Damrosch points out. Eve’s inability to 
recount God’s prohibition verbatim already implies the presence of trouble or sin even in 
the apparently ideal Eden of Genesis. 16 

Milton frames his rewriting of Genesis through the conflict between the primarily 
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Figure 2.1: Eighteenth-century Milton: Satan spying on Adam and Eve in Eden. 
F. Haymon, Book 4. In John Milton, Paradise Lost , ed. Thomas Newton, 2 vols 
(London 1749). 
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historical concerns of the Y ahwist version and the primarily ideal concerns of the Priestly 
account of the creation of Adam and Eve. A closer look at this conflict does not prove 
Genesis more or less sympathetic to women, nor does it make Milton more or less 
responsible for blaming the fall on Eve. It can, however, provide us with a better sense 
of the implications in the choices Milton did make within the strong constraints entailed 
in rewriting the Genesis story. In Raphael’s account of the Hexamera, for example, we 
find the language and events of P subordinated to J's narrative concerns: 

Let us make now Man in our image. Man 
hi our similitude, and let them rule ... 

This said, he form'd thee. Adam, thee O Man. 

Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breath'd 
The breath of Life; in his own Image hee 
Created thee, in the linage of God 
Express, and thou becam’st a living Soul. 

Male he created thee, but thy consort 

Female for Race; then bless'd Mankind, and said. 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth (7.519-20. 524-34) 

Even though Raphael’s account has some of P's language—the plural “them” (520) to 
refer to the created man; “in his own Image” (526) to describe the man created—the 
explicit referent is solely Adam, the man formed of the “Dust of the ground” in J. This 
point is clearest in the reworking of Genesis 1:27, “Male and female created he them,” as 
“Male he created thee” (532). 17 Through Raphael’s direct address, the abstract creation 
of P is contextualized within the intersubjective relations characteristic of J. 

Milton would not have been aware of being able to choose between two versions as 
such. Although the issue of Moses’ authorship was already being debated in Milton’s 
time (see p. 10), Paradise Lost adhered to the conception of a single, divinely inspired 
author whose text would enjoy a high degree of unity of time, place, and artistic intent. 
To assume the two creation stories were not divergent versions but different expressions 
of the same fact made perfect sense for Calvin, Milton, and many others. The traditional 
exegetical question had been how best to integrate them and make them clearly 
complementary. The strategies used to reconcile the seeming contradictions, repetitions, 
and differences of style changed over time. The multileveled allegorical reading favored 
as the medieval solution was no longer of interest to post-Reformation writers such as 
Calvin or Milton, whose agenda was a rational interpretation and a realistic exegesis, a 
view of the world and of God as far removed as possible from scholasticism and Rome. 

Fundamentally, Milton privileges what we now call J’s version, in which Eve is 
created after Adam and for Adam. This strategy makes sense from a strictly formal or 
poetic point of view, since J's version is longer and more elaborate than P’s. From an 
ideological point of view, however, it necessarily incorporates a masculinist perspective. 
Although Milton could be said to address the issues of equality contained in the first 
version, he nevertheless subordinated them to the constraints of the second. Hence, Eve 
is made out of Adam's rib, and Adam requests from God the creation of a companion— 
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events told by J—but Adam requests an equal, with whom he can enjoy fellowship— 
thoughts more germane to P’s concerns. In her thorough discussion of Milton's divorce 
tracts and his specific dabblings with biblical exegesis, Mary Nyquist rightly concludes 
that Milton, like many before him, drew from both accounts. The events of the fall and 
the ensuing punishment of female submission in both Genesis and Paradise Lost have 
aided the consolidating of the reception of both texts as masculinist, regardless of 
attempts to rehabilitate them. A patriarchal view of the respective places of men and 
women is built into Paradise Lost from its source text; Milton’s poem clearly ratified a 
tradition that never intended Eve to be independent and reasonable. Nyquist’s study 
admirably historicizes readings of both versions: she discusses the efforts of numerous 
liberal critics to cast Milton’s views more favorably by insisting on the equality and 
mutuality portrayed in the marriage of Adam and Eve; she also treats critics such as 
Mieke Bal who have tried to produce non-masculinist readings of the Genesis text. What 
all of these accounts have in common is that each reading either subordinates one version 
to the other or combines them indistinguishably. My argument is that they exist together 
and that their differences can only be accounted for in terms of each other. This may be 
accomplished if we conceive of the relation as between an ideal and a worldly version. 

The P version depicts the hypothetical and ideal equality of the sexes; the J version 
subjects that ideal to historical pressures. The moment J has God declare, “Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh” (2:24), it has left the side of God and set itself firmly within a social 
context. As Milton’s poem sets out to demonstrate, society is imperfect and unequal 
because it is based in human nature. But Milton’s text also sets out to plan the way to the 
closest human approximation of the ideal set forth by P. This is the suburban utopia at 
the core of the textual conflicts in Paradise Lost. It looks in one direction toward a 
paradise unattainable in this life, and in the other at a hell uncomfortably close. In 
keeping with the tradition of J, all three are resolutely grounded in the world as it is. In 
the next two parts of this chapter, I bring out the historical element and show the ways it 
is imbricated in Milton’s reading of Genesis and utopian thought. I first examine the 
poem’s conception of inner and outer nature, the land occupied by Milton’s suburbia. 
Then I study the relation of his walled garden to the Satanic city of Pandaemonium. 
These are the two ways in which the suburban contradictions of paradise are expressed 
ideologically: through the place of the individual, in the developing doctrine of the middle 
way; through the types of conduct that permit him to dwell there and hold out the promise 
of further upward mobility; and through the fabric of society, the necessary exclusivity of 
the utopian community materialized in the seventeenth-century use of the enclosure. 


The Protestant Epic and the Spirit of Rationalism 

He told me... that mine was the middle State, or what might be called the upper Station of 
Low Life, which he had found by long Experience was the best State in the World, the 
most suited to human Happiness, not exposed to the Miseries and Hardships, the Labour 
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and Sufferings of the mechanick part of Mankind, and not embarrass’d with the Pride. 
Luxuiy, Ambition, and Envy of the upper Part of Mankind. He told me, I might judge of 
the Happiness of this State by this one thing, viz. That this was the State of Life which all 
other People envied ... That the middle Station of Life was calculated for all kinds of 
Vertues and all kinds of Enjoyments; that Peace and Plenty were the Hand-maids of a 
middle Fortune; that Temperance, Moderation. Quietness. Health, Society, all agreeable 
Diversions, and all desirable Pleasures, were the Blessings attending the middle Station of 
Life; that this Way Men went silently and smoothly thro' the World, and comfortably out 
of it... not enraged with the Passion of Envy, or secret burning Lust of Ambition for great 
things; but in easy Circumstances sliding gently thro’ the World, and sensibly tasting the 
Sweets of living without the bitter feeling that they are happy, and learning by every Day’s 
Experience to know it more sensibly. 

Daniel Defoe. The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
Only the rational man is free. 


Baruch Spinoza. Ethics 

By rewriting Genesis, Milton employs a synchronic proposition in order to lay out a 
diachronic process. He uses myth to unroll a historical narrative that will culminate in 
the paradise regained of utopia in his own world. What Milton is after is a model of 
England, inhabited by wise, temperate, and repentant Adams and Eves. The distinctive 
value of labor in prelapsarian and postlapsarian life precisely defines the rift entailed by 
the fall, the “original sin’’ of a seventeenth-century English theodicy. By rewriting the 
fall, exactly what the fall entails can be newly described and thus redefined. For Milton’s 
purposes, the readers of the poem must be able to identify with the portrayal of the 
unfallen and later fallen couple, and, accepting them as models, accept both the new 
version of the fall and the new life entailed by it. Milton thus went to great lengths to 
portray the lives of Adam and Eve as a couple, their sexuality, their quarrels, chores, and 
even their dreams and aspirations. The utopian aspects of Paradise Lost are not 
manifested through the direct formulation of the terms of ideal government, but expressed 
through the literal (and literary) construction of the stuff of which this utopia will be 
built. ls Rather than a fait accompli , Paradise Lost strives to educate its readers in the art 
of correct interpretation, which Milton was convinced was necessary in order to construct 
a rational, non-monarchical nation—in other words, a utopia. 19 Like Moses before him. 
Milton saw himself as simultaneously a poet, prophet, and forger of a nation, the tablets 
of his new law constituting a political, social, theological, and moral program for that 
project. 

In his political writings, Milton had already outlined what a government, both 
domestic and civil, should be; he had equally established the authority necessary to 
engage in the religious triptych of his last three poetical works: Paradise Lost , Samson 
Agonistes, and Paradise Regained. In their uncompromising fixation on a radically 
different present, Milton’s political writings established for him an identity as a radical 
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prophet. See, for example, the language with which he is described by his near¬ 
contemporary, Pierre Bayle, in his celebrated Dictionnaire historique et critique : “he 
hoped that this great beginning might deliver mankind from the yoke of bondage,” 20 For 
Milton, there is no separation between the identity as a political radical and the prophetic 
voice that he began fashioning for himself as early as 1629, in the sixth elegy, where he 
compares himself to the “priest” who “rise[s] as augur to face the angry gods,” to blind 
Tiresias, to the “bard” whose “heart and lips mysteriously breathe the indwelling Jove,” 
and to the Old Testament figures who sang “of that happy age promised in the sacred 
books.” 21 

Because he had already established his prophetic credentials both politically and 
poetically, in his triptych Milton needed only to reiterate his privileged position both 
within and outside of the eschatological framework of the world." - While the Eden story 
may have struck many as an unusual choice for an epic poem, it is arguable that the final 
two books, the archangel Michael’s tableaux of world history, which were added for the 
1674 edition, were the most daring, at least from a doctrinal point of view, because 
wholly apocryphal. Mobilized primarily in support of aesthetic rather than political 
innovation, Milton’s prophetic voice became dissociated from its roots in a civil war and 
grafted onto an ideology that materialized within decades as the status quo of the middle 
way. Bayle had introduced Milton as “a famous apologist for the death of Charles I,” as a 
defender of liberty and of divorce, and only secondarily as a poet; a few decades later, he 
was, as for Johnson, simply “the poet.” This eighteenth-century shift in reception is 
perhaps epitomized in Pope’s Essay on Man , where it seems natural that the figure of the 
blind prophet authorizes the poetic assertion that “Whatever is, is RIGHT .” 23 

While the authority of Milton’s voice facilitated the de facto acceptance of his poem 
as a substitute for scripture, the process was aided by the widespread adoption of its 
central ideology. Robinson Crusoe’s father aptly expresses the form the middle way took 
by the early eighteenth century; Spinoza more concisely formulates the goal behind it: 
“Only the rational man is free.” This particular form of contentedness, neither desiring 
nor possessing too much or too little, is realized successfully through moderation and 
propriety, or decorum. Pierre Macherey has defined the term in the context of Robinson 
Crusoe, where he finds it to be a “veritable obsession ... as both a moral and an economic 
doctrine: ‘Nature instructs us that it is futile to sow more than we eat.’” 24 Milton’s ethos 
is less explicitly middle class only because it is wholly naturalized within the mythic 
space of Eden and endowed with the divine authority of scripture; in its tenets it partakes 
of and contributed mightily to what Max Weber would later dub the Protestant work 
ethic. 25 

Within the organic framework in which the text moves and the particular terms it 
employs, rational government becomes the only possible correlative to a citizenry that is 
able to make the correct choices between good and evil by means of reason and 
obedience to God, a citizenry that lives by the rules of decorum and labors along the 
middle way. Milton defines the resolutely organic character of Eden in opposition to the 
urban and inorganic hell and the equally urban but immaterial City of God in heaven. 26 
Spatially, of course, it is situated in the middle; unlike either extreme, it is defined as 
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natural and therefore subject to organic growth and change. It is also a middle station in 
the moral sense: it is neither as perfectly good as heaven nor as irredeemably bad as 

27 

hell." The central component of Milton’s Edenic myth is the naturalization of labor and 
the principles of decorum that guide its conduct. Labor and decorum answer the 
fundamental utopian conflict: how to reconcile inner and outer nature. 

Because nature is the defining feature of the material world, it is the primary vehicle 
for expressing the traits this world ought to contain. Nature—internal and external—is 
the raw material of utopia, and it remains substantially unaltered in Paradise Lost even 
by the fall. The lessons received from Raphael before the fall and from Michael 
afterward emphasize continuity as they stress the pedagogical and ideological thrust of 
the poem's utopian myth. In these lessons, the ideal of decorous behavior is synonymous 
with following nature. Before the fall, Adam and Eve live decorously because they are 
closer to nature; after the fall they need to relearn decorum under a different dispensation. 
Raphael’s pre-fall instructions are given more gently, but it is not suiprising that after the 
fall it is the martial archangel Michael who takes over the tutorial, “the Sword, / Satan’s 
dire dread,” hanging at his side (11.247-8). Correct behavior in utopia is to be carefully 
taught and militantly upheld. Obedience is the key to what upward mobility there is in 
Milton’s middle station. Its consequences are most apparent in the negative example of 
Satan’s downward mobility. In Raphael’s words, “some are fall’n, to disobedience fall’n, 
/ and so from Heav’n to deepest Hell ...” (5.541-2). 28 

We witness the adaptation of the chain of being into a class structure in Raphael’s 
image of the growth of a plant, first applied in lesson number one to the prelapsarian 
aspirations of Adam and Eve: 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flow’r 
Spirits odorous breathes: flow’rs and thir fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublim'd 
To vital spirits aspire ... 

... [T]ime may come when men 
With Angels may participate, and ... 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 

Improv'd by tract of time, and wing’d ascend 
Ethereal, as wee, or may at choice 
Here or in Heav’nly Paradises dwell; 

If ye be found obedient, and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire (5.478-84, 493-4, 497-502) 

The organic simile used by Raphael in 479-84 conveys the living structure of the ladder 
by which humankind can aspire to God before the fall. 29 These lines conflate the 
structural, functional, and ethical concepts that constitute the ascent to God in 
prelapsarian life: the notion of perfectibility, the importance of reason, the duty of 
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obedience, the naturalization of hierarchy as a vertical cosmos, and the concept of nature 
as ethical ideal. 30 

The image of the plant is central to the prelapsarian model of Edenic life. After the 
fall it is modified somewhat, serving as counterpoint to inorganic hell. Before the fall, 
Adam and Eve’s ascent to God would have been a painless natural process of 
development, while after the fall nature becomes antagonistic, involving death, pain, and 
decay. The ascent to God persists, but in an indirect and mediated form. Nature remains 
fundamental to the goal of ascent, of reading God’s will and aspiring toward his realm. 
Traditionally, God’s will is made known through his book of nature and through his 
book, scripture. In postlapsarian life, we are unable to understand directly the book of 
nature—either the one around us, or the one within us—hence the need for scripture. 
Milton’s new book of God, Paradise Lost , will furnish a new gloss of the book of 
nature.’ 1 

The key to Milton’s new gloss is the proposition that labor is the path toward 
perfectibility and God. The work of Adam and Eve in the garden parallels their need for 
obedience and decorum in their internal lives. In this stipulation, prelapsarian life already 
contains, in a slightly more benevolent form, the pressures of fallen life. Both outer 
nature—the garden—and inner nature have the potential either to improve or to grow 
wild. While the parallels between the garden and its inhabitants have been widely 
remarked, the potential for change in either direction has rarely been interpreted.’ 2 
Joseph Duncan’s analysis, for example, accepts the full mythic force of Milton’s book as 
a given, “The inner paradise of innocence and external paradise fuse to form a complex 
symbol of a spiritual state ... Dramatically and emotionally in Paradise Lost , the inner 
paradise of original righteousness is the paradise that is lost. ... In Milton’s very real 
Adam and Eve, one can discover the timeless struggles within the garden of the human 
soul.” 33 Duncan's imagination of paradise as a wholly interior state suggests the goal 
behind Milton’s reflection of the two natures: utopia is made an individual and 
psychological aspiration, not a social one. 

When Milton duplicates God’s malediction almost verbatim from Genesis, however, 
we find that there is indeed a fall in outer nature as well as for the first couple, “Curs’d is 
the ground for thy sake,... / Thorns also and Thistles it shall bring thee forth” (10.201, 
203). The wildness of the outer world threatens just as much as does the disorder within. 
Consequently, the vegetation of Eden is also conceived to be perfectible just as Adam and 
Eve are perfectible. Milton’s Eden before the fall is presented as a garden of 
extraordinary promise, but also as an unfinished product, with labor as the means of 
realizing its potential. 

Labor appears in paradise primarily as the control of outer nature; its purpose is to 
confine and curtail overabundance and ensure that nothing in it is superfluous. Ideal 
nature is described as nature controlled by labor, as fruitful and functional. It too follows 
the principle of decorum. Without improvement and guidance, nature threatens to 
become too opulent, a space out of control: 
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Tomorrow ere fresh Morning streak the East 
With first approach of light, we must be ris’n. 

And at our pleasant labor, to reform 
Yon flow’ry Arbours, yonder Alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop thir wanton growth: 

Those Blossoms also, and those dropping Gums, 

That lie bestrown unsightly and unsmooth. 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease (4.623-32) 

The ideal garden would be one in which nothing is extravagant, and fruitfulness is guided 
rather than “wanton.” Goodness in Paradise Lost always involves control; even in the 
Creation, Raphael tells us, God measured the bounds of the universe: 

Then stay’d the fervid Wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things (7.224-7) 

When the perception of excess does appear, it generally indicates a fallen perspective. 
Witness the transformation of love into lust experienced by Adam and Eve after the fall: 
the words of the poem point to intoxication and a diminished reason, while their loss of 
inner control is consummated on “a shady bank, / Thick overhead with verdant roof 
imbowr’d” (9.1037-8). A description of nature that might imply simply plenitude in a 
traditional locus amoenus serves here as accomplice to “the force of that fallacious Fmit, 
/ That with exhilarating vapor bland / About thir spirits had play’d” (9.1046-8). 

The positive counterpart to these “signs / Of foul concupiscence” (9.1077-8) is the 
imagery of reproduction that underlines the analogy between Adam and Eve’s 
relationship and their proper tending of the garden. The need for “more hands than ours” 
expresses the reciprocal relationship of obedience and labor between inner and outer 
nature. The procreative goal of their own embraces will produce the extra help to be put 
to work in checking the growth of the garden around them: 

On to thir morning’s rural work they haste 
Among sweet dews and flow’rs; where any row 
Of Fruit-trees overwoody reach'd too far 
Thir pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless imbraces: or they led the Vine 
To wed her Elm: she spous’d about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow’r th’ adopted Clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. ... (5.211-19) 
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The insistent anthropomorphization that contrasts “fruitless imbraces” with the vine wed 
to “her Elm” underlines the close analogy between their outer labor and their own 
marriage. 34 Milton’s language stresses Adam and Eve’s responsibilities in marriage: just 
as they labor “to check / Fruitless imbraces” around them, so must they procreate with 
due decorum. 

The union of inner and outer nature epitomized by the vine and the elm and the 
concept of labor in Eden are radically altered by the fall. In the moment Eve and then 
Adam taste of the forbidden fruit, nature around them both suffers and then reacts to the 
evil they are inflicting upon themselves: 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, she pluck’d, she eat: 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her Works gave signs of woe. 

That all was lost. ... (9.780—84) 

And when Adam takes his share: 

Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 
hi pangs, and Nature gave a second groan. 

Sky low’r’d. and muttering Thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin 
Original... (9.1000-1004) 

In both instances, outer nature acts as a tragic chorus, implying that what was seamless 
before the fall has thereafter become divorced. The garden and its inhabitants had been 
united in the single goal of perfectibility through obedience and reason. Following the 
moment of sin, however, labor becomes the expression of their mediated relationship 
where previously it had been a sign of harmony and mutual improvement. For 
postlapsarian man, labor signifies the otherness of nature, its resistance to mankind: 
“Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee” (Gen. 3:18); “Thorns also and 
Thistles it shall bring thee forth / Unbid, and thou shalt eat th’ Herb of the Field, / In the 
sweat of thy Face shalt thou eat Bread” (10.203-205). Henceforth, the relation between 
nature and mankind is experienced in terms of a struggle. 

By making labor an integral element of prelapsarian life, Milton is able to show how, 
after the fall, labor serves, as it had traditionally, to mark the physical and spiritual 
separation between the garden and its occupants. Fabor in Eden had been a pleasure; 
now it is a chore and a danger. Originally, God had granted Adam dominion over nature 
(7.531-4), with the warning that if he disobeyed, he would instead be subjugated to 
nature’s laws: “[I]n the day thou eat’st, thou di’st; /Death is the penalty impos’d, beware, 
/ And govern well thy appetite” (7.544-6). By portraying a prelapsarian labor that 
subjugates nature in a decorous manner and a fallen labor that battles against an 
antagonistic nature, Milton legitimized the domination of nature. The Protestant ethic of 
Eden is already in the spirit of capitalist individualism, but one read as good and rational 
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because it aims to recapture the original dominion over nature granted in P (1:28) and to 
ameliorate the harshness of J’s final vision of sweat, thorns, and thistles. 

Consequently, the sudden inscription of Adam and Eve within linear history means a 
harder task in a more hostile environment, but essentially the same advice. Death and 
decay are the evils now associated with nature, the evidence of nature’s hostility. But the 
contents of Michael’s history lesson in books eleven and twelve, Adam's preparation for 
exile from Eden, illustrate the even more pressing need to control and master inner 
nature: “Beware and govern well thy appetite.” Although death is inevitable after the fall, 
Michael clearly differentiates between a good and a bad end: 

There is, said Michael , if thou well observe 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught. 

In what thou eat’ st and drink’ st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

Till many years over thy head return: 

So may’ st thou live, till like ripe Fruit thou drop 

Into thy Mother’s lap. or be with ease 

Gather’d, not harshly pluckt, for death mature (11.530-37) 

Although the seamless relation between inner and outer nature has been severed by the 
fall, the organic principle of decorum, “the rule of not too much,” that ruled in 
prelapsarian life is still operational. Michael ratifies by way of the metaphor of the ripe 
fruit the continued validity of nature as ethical norm after the fall. No longer innate, the 
middle way must now be learnt and struggled for. This maintains the developmental 
analogy to the ambition toward upward mobility established in Eden, except that it was 
pleasant and intuitive there, while here it is unpleasant and difficult, and can only be 
chosen rationally. 

In Eden, nature resembles nothing so closely as the ideology of the country estate in 
seventeenth-century literature: a well-run estate testifies to the virtue and goodness of its 
owners. As Barbara Lewalski has persuasively argued, Milton describes Eden as if it 
were a contemporary estate, using the genre expectations of country-house poems such as 
“Penshurst” and “Appleton House” to structure the reader’s expectations of a verbal tour: 
“[W]e first view the savage nature outside the wall; then make a circuit of the grounds 
noting their abundant flora and fauna; then observe the inhabitants and their activities, 
and the tribute paid to them by all nature. At length we focus on the house itself (here the 
nuptial bower), observing that its simplicity and beauty perfectly accord with the 
inhabitants’ nature and needs.” 35 The analogy with the country house renders the 
subsequent loss of dominion over Eden and its nature all the more poignant. Relieved of 
their privileged position, Adam and Eve need instead to regulate carefully their own imier 
nature so as not to be “lopped” as “wanton growth” or to be removed as “dropping 
Gums, / That lie bestrown unsightly and unsmooth” (4.629-31), by the gardener, their 
Lord. 
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The visions in book eleven express this risk to the individual by invoking the power 
of nature in all its primeval strength. In the first tableau, Adam sees Abel, the first victim 
of death, “Rolling in dust and gore” (11.460); in the second tableau, he witnesses the 
entire spectrum of pain, decay and disease: 

A Lazar-house it seem'd, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseas’d, all maladies 
Of ghastly Spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick Agony, all feverous kinds. 

Convulsions. Epilepsies, fierce Catarrhs, 

Intestine Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs, 

Daemoniac Frenzy, moping Melancholy 
Aid Moon-struck madness, pining Atrophy, 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting Pestilence, 

Dropsies, and Asthmas, and Joint-racking Rheums. (11.479-88) 

This vision is revealed by the angel to be contra natura, the dreaded result of 
intemperance, thus reiterating by negative example the necessity of decorum. The third 
tableau depicts a scene of lust which echoes Adam and Eve’s sexuality after the fall and 
which Adam, to the angel’s dismay, interprets as a happy scene: Michael is quick to point 
out that the seed of this lust will bring the destruction of the world. 

The next two visions introduce images of redemption through figures of 
temperance and justice in the midst of cataclysm: first, Enoch is spared from the ravages 
of war, then, in the fifth tableau, Noah is saved from death in the flood: 

Meanwhile the southwind rose, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the Clouds together drove 
From under Heav’n; the Hills to their supply 
Vapor, and Exhalation dusk and moist, 

Sent up amain; and now the thick’n’d Sky 
Fike a dark Ceiling stood; down rush'd the Rain 
Impetuous, and continu’d till the Earth 
No more was seen (11.738-45) 

This cataclysmic image of nature is important because it indicates that God’s relationship 
to nature remains identical even though that of man and nature has changed. The flood is 
a scene in God’s book of nature wherein his will must be read, in this case the message 
that men forgot “Justice and Temperance, Truth and Faith” (11.807). The vision is 
crucial to the concept of history Michael has shown Adam, for inner and outer nature are 
shown to remain interconnected notwithstanding their negative characters. 

At the conclusion of the visions, Michael foretells God’s establishment of the new 
covenant: if men will live decorously, i.e., control their inner nature, then he will control 
the forces of outer nature and recompense the worthy. 
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That he [God] relents, not to blot out mankind, 

And makes a Cov’nant never to destroy 
The Earth again by flood, nor let the Sea 
Surpass his bounds, nor Rain to drown the world 
With Man therein or Beast; but when he brings 
Over the Earth a Cloud, will therein set 
His triple-colour’d Bow, whereon to look 
And call to mind his Cov’nant; Day and Night, 

Seed-time and Harvest, Heat or hoary Frost 
Shall hold thir course, till fire purge all things new. 

Both Heav’n and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell. (11.891—901) 

This passage exemplifies Milton’s stress on atonement by way of God’s control over the 
elements, and it is the basis on which the utopian goal in the poem is built. Through the 
image of the rainbow, it portrays the reconciliation of inner and outer nature by God’s 
decree. The characteristics chosen to describe the covenant, “Day and Night, /Seed-time 
and Harvest, Heat or hoary Frost,’’ reiterate the natural cycle of the seasons to which man 
must now adapt his labor. Whether in pleasure and harmony in utopian Eden, or with the 
sweat of their brows in the fallen state, reconciliation and advancement are possible only 
through work. 

The centrality of labor in Milton’s Eden and the necessity of restraint that 
accompanies it pose a critical departure from the respectively classical and Christian 
traditions of the golden age and paradise. Milton’s thematic introduction of labor is 
reflected in his generic choice of poetic mode. Milton describes Eden in both pastoral 
and georgic language, both derived from Virgil. 36 The Eclogues , in particular the fourth, 
were highly influential in the representation of Edenic gardens and have a strongly 
utopian content. For Virgil, paradise invokes a prior time and place now lost, while 
signaling the end of labor; the georgic is thus replaced by the pastoral. The fourth 
eclogue promises a future where nature will once again be bountiful, perfectly adjusted to 
mankind’s needs, and, most important of all, self-yielding: 

But for thee, child, shall the earth untilled pour forth, as her first pretty gifts, straggling ivy with 
foxglove everywhere, and the Egyptian bean blended with the smiling acanthus. Uncalled, tire 
goats shall bring home their udders swollen with milk, and the herds shall fear not huge lions; 
unasked, thy cradle shall pour forth flowers for thy delight. The serpent, too, shall perish, and 
the false poison-plant shall perish: Assyrian spice shall spring up on every soil... every land 
shall bear all fruits. The earth shall not feel the harrow, nor the vine the pruning-hook; the 

37 

sturdy ploughman, too, shall now loose his oxen from the yoke.' 

Because of its extraordinary resonance with Christian versions of paradise lost and the 
prophetic tone with which it enunciated a paradise to come, the fourth eclogue was used 
by many Christian exegetes. 38 It became common to distinguish paradise for its lack of 
work. 
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In Genesis, of course, we find labor is shown to exist both before and after the fall, if 
in different forms. Prelapsarian Adam still has “to dress and to keep” the garden (2:15); 
while afterwards God ordains labor as something to be suffered and endured (3:18-19). 
By choosing to have Adam and Eve labor in paradise, Milton extends the biblical 
parallel, while also combining the classical modes of eclogue and georgic. 39 Paradise is 
characterized not by the absence of labor but by the quality of the pair's relationship to it. 
Thus, Eden in Paradise Lost moves away from the pleasure garden conception of a place 
of idle bliss and comes closer to a utopian notion of labor as central to fulfillment. 

James Holstun relates the tradition of the pastoral with Arcadia, the golden age, and 
Eden, while he associates utopias with the georgic tradition. This is a useful distinction 
because it makes explicit in pre-nineteenth-century utopias the tradition of rational and 
technological (for the most part, agrarian) thought. 40 Holstun’s generic association of the 
georgic with utopia suggests stylistic motivation for the utopian structures already noted 
in Paradise Lost. The presence of both pastoral and georgic modes in Milton’s Eden, 
however, indicates that the relationship between the two traditions is more complex than 
Holstun suggests. Paradise and utopia appear in a dialectical relationship on the stylistic 
and generic level just as much as thematically. In Raphael’s account of the Hexamera, 
for instance, we find that Adam is created in P’s “no place’’ before being taken to J’s 
garden: “Wherever thus created, for no place / Is yet distinct by name, thence, as thou 
know’st / He brought thee into this delicious Grove” (7.535-7). 

Milton’s intent to paint a realistic and rational picture of life in paradise ties his poem 
to the utopian tradition; its generic trappings equally attach it to the pastoral. Tillyard’s 
quip that it would be impossible to live in Milton’s Eden without sinning out of sheer 
boredom expresses the tension between the two backgrounds. Tillyard's witticism stems 
from a misreading of the poem’s Eden as a traditional “pleasure garden” and the 
consequent and reasonable observation that it does not appear pleasurable in the 
traditional sense. In fact, boredom as a concept has been banished from Milton’s Eden 
because stasis, idleness, and inactivity have no place in the complex rendering of 
Milton's utopian vision. What is startling, rather, is just how much activity actually does 
take place: angels are constantly coming and going, Satan appears to tempt not once but 
twice, there is always work to be done, and, most importantly, there are goals to be 
achieved and quotas to be met. 

The intention of presenting Adam and Eve’s relationship and way of life in the most 
credible and plausible way possible gives rise to what we can call the tension in the poem 
between subject matter and means of representation. This realism of form is in evidence 
throughout, and has raised intense theological debate, especially in the instances in which 
God speaks to the Son, primarily because they are introduced in the text as separate 
characters who talk to each other and consequently can be seen as theologically distinct. 
The problems that arise from this realism are of a fundamentally different construction, 
however, in the two distinct sections comprised on the one hand of the “Heavenly Cycle” 
and on the other of Adam and Eve’s prelapsarian life. The need to provide the myth of 
Eden with an ironclad narrative logic is an integral part of the epic’s explicit agenda to 
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“justify the ways of God to men” and unites Milton’s Protestantism with his ideological 
rationalism. 

The tendency to misread this tension in Milton’s poem is due primarily to the 
assumption that the bourgeois society emerging in the late seventeenth century was 
necessarily secular in character. 41 The “formal realism” is historically conditioned, and 
once we recognize this fact, Paradise Lost appears on its own terms to be aesthetically 
and conceptually coherent, although it may continue to appear aesthetically and 
conceptually flawed to the present-day reader. As A.D. Nuttall puts it, “Milton was 
consciously opposed to the theology which stresses the logical uniqueness of God and 
impatient with those who held that a being to whom no single epithet is literally 
applicable may nevertheless be described by analogy and metaphor ... The deliberate 
literalism in theology finds in Milton its proper aesthetic correlative; that is, an aesthetic 
of apparent clarity.” 4 " The theological motivation was firmly grounded, however, for 
Milton’s narrative was meant to place stronger emphasis on redemption—hence its 
utopian nature—and to be more in tune with present-day science (i.e., Copernicus and 
Galileo), reformist theology, and travel literature. It would, in other words, explain 
didactically by means of reason and faith, and to a contemporary audience, the origin of 
evil and a practical way to salvation. As Andrew Milner phrases it in a description of 
Milton as “the major intellectual spokesman of an indigenous English rationalism:” 
“[Personal redemption] is also of central importance in Milton’s later poems but there it 
is combined with a second alternative response to the victory of unreason [the 
Restoration], the politico-historical response, which counterposes the future triumph of 
reason to its present defeat.” 4 '" By integrating the historical situation of England into the 
mythical fall of the ur-individual, Adam, Milton's prophetic voice placed England’s 
future within the frame of Christian eschatology. There would be no contradiction for 
him if that Christian eschatology were to usher in the triumphant reign of the rational 
bourgeois individual. 


Every Man Is an Island; or, the Portable Milton 

The City of London resembles the face rather of Mount Aetna , the Court of Vulcan , 
Stromboli, or the Suburbs of Hell , than an Assembly of Rational Creatures, and the 
imperial seat of our incomparable Monarch. 

John Evelyn, Fumifugium (1661) 


The building of Pandaemonium is the real history of Britain for the last three hundred 
years. 

Humphrey Jennings, Pandaemonium (1937-50) 


Viewed from the perspective of the dialectic of paradise and utopia, hell emerges as the 
negative mirror image of the utopian Miltonic vision of history. While natural growth is 
the rule in Eden, any notion of development is totally alien to hell, for there is no 
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possibility of reaching God either directly or indirectly. The relationship between 
paradise and hell becomes the repository for a broad range of social pressures. The 
dominant metaphors used to describe hell are those of an urban center, complete with 
street lamps, multitudes, and pavement. Satan is a syncretic character packed with 
everything Milton hated, but whether embodying the urban rabble, the rural poacher, the 
aristocratic libertine, the popish impostor, or the New World conquistador, Satan remains 
a creature of his time. A survey of the different facets of Milton’s construction of his 
Devil equally suggests a consistency behind the syncretism. Each aspect of Satan 
introduces a further historical pressure on the mythic construction of Eden as utopia. 

The very concept of a garden surrounded by a wall intimates a desire to separate 
those within from those without. Although the wall is conventional in the representation 
of pleasure gardens from antiquity to the seventeenth century, Milton’s retention of it, and 
the form he gives it, remain significant. 44 As Anne Barton has argued, the etymology of 
the word “paradise” lent itself to Milton’s image of the enclosed space: “Milton is 
thinking of the world as a once paradisal deer park, invaded by 'hell hounds’ ... 
Etymologies may have assisted him here. The Hebrew word pardes had become 
complexly entangled during the Renaissance with the Greek paradeisos, signifying both 
Heaven and the garden of Eden. Paradeisos , however, began life as pairidaeza —the Old 
Persian term for a park filled with wild animals.” 4 ' The deer park and the sport of 
hunting it served had long been reserved for the upper classes. In his study of hunting 
privileges and the aristocracy, Roger B. Manning records that the Stuart monarchs James 
I and Charles I were keen hunters. Milton’s avid hatred of the Stuarts is thus likely to 
have entered into his conception of Eden and the social relationship of his characters to it. 

Within and due to the complex system of historical and cultural associations that 
informs the text, the social roles played by the characters are highly variable. Changes in 
the way we conceive of their position depend primarily on the particular perspective from 
which the character in question is represented. Depending on whether they are being 
regarded from Heaven or from Hell, Adam and Eve are seen as either the privileged 
landed gentry on their country estate or the game in the deer park. (After the fall, by 
contrast, they are no longer noticed by Satan, and are treated by God more as a pair of 
miscreant gardeners being sacked by the overseer.) In his invasion of Eden, Satan 
combines elements of the gentleman poacher with images of the urban dispossessed 47 
Hunting in the deer park was by definition an aristocratic activity; under land reform, 
the deer’s habitat had been restricted for the most part to the enclosed parks, and 
reserved for the upper classes. Furthermore, as Manning points out, many poachers were 
themselves of the gentry, continuing “a habit... acquired in adolescence.” 48 This appears 
to be the social identity of Satan’s image as he stalks the happy couple: 

Then from his lofty stand on that high Tree 
Down he alights among the sportful Herd 
Of those fourfooted kinds, himself now one. 

Now other, as thir shape serv'd best his end 
Nearer to view his prey ... 
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... about them round 
A Lion now he stalks with fiery glare. 

Then as a Tiger, who by chance hath spi'd 

hi some Purlieu two gentle Fawns at play. (4.395-9, 401-404) 

The “lofty’ vantage point from which he descends on his “gentle” prey and the predatory 
emblems of the noble tiger and lion are images that ratify Satan as a hunter. At the same 
time, he views with envy their situation in a “Purlieu” of heaven: 

... a place foretold 
... a place of bliss 

In the Purlieus of Heav’n, and therein plac’t 
A race of upstart Creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room, though more remov'd. 

Lest Heav’n surcharg'd with potent multitude 
Might hap to move new broils (2.830, 832-7) 

Satan’s language leaves no doubt as to his disgust with Adam and Eve’s social climbing. 
The “upstart Creatures” have encroached upon the high position he has so recently fallen 
from. 

We find in Adam and Eve the concrete image of a “middle-class” between aristocratic 
landowners and unlawful poachers, the “purley” or “purlieu men” who had long held 
estates within purlieu, disafforested areas of the royal forests that remained subject to 
forest laws granting certain hunting rights. As Manning observes, the potential loss of 
these rights became a “symbolic rallying cry” in parliamentary opposition to Charles I’s 
land reforms, and in support of the notion of an “Ancient Constitution.” 49 While there is 
by no means question here of an allegory of the complex legal disputes over rights to land 
and the game within it, it does seem as if the contemporary resonance of the purlieu in 
which Adam and Eve are at play imparts an anti-Stuart undertone to the way in which 
Satan encroaches upon them. It seems quite probable that a utopian description of a 
contemporary space would at least in some manner evoke the complicated political and 
social changes taking place in England during the seventeenth century. 50 

It is certainly the case, for example, that from the heavenly perspective Satan appears 
not as the lofty exile he considers himself to be. but as a mere intruder, a poacher whom 
Gabriel sends his constables to apprehend: 

Search through this Garden, leave unsearcht no nook ... 

This Ev’ning from the Sun’s decline arrived 
Who tells of some infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought?) escap’d 
The bars of Hell, on errand bad no doubt: 

Such where ye find, seize fast, and hither bring. (4.789, 792-6) 
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Once detained byZephon and Uzziel, the trespassing criminal, accused of disturbing the 
lord and lady of the manor, is taken for questioning before the local authorities: 

Why hast thou, Satan, broke the bounds prescrib'd 
To thy transgressions, and disturb'd the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 
By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place; 

Imploy’d it seems to violate sleep, and those 

Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss? (4.878-84) 

The poacher’s primary crimes are disturbing the peace and transgressing proper 
boundaries; he was, after all. found, menacingly, by the side of the sleeping Eve in her 
“blissful dwelling.” 

The imagery of encroachment is not fully consumed by the register of poaching, 
purlieus, and deer parks, however; Satan is also seen as “some infernal Spirit” who has 
“escap'd the bars of Hell.” As the language used by Milton to describe Satan’s reaction 
to Eden makes quite explicit, Pandaemonium, the hellish prison Satan has broken out 
from, is nothing other than seventeenth-century London: 

Much hee [Satan] the Place admir’d, the Person [Eve] more. 

As one who long in populous City pent. 

Where Houses thick and Sewers annoy the Air, 

Forth issuing on a Summer’s Mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant Villages and Farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight, 

The smell of Grain, or tedded Grass, of Kine, 

Or Dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound (9.444-51) 

Satan’s encroachment on the garden resonates further, then, with the situation of the rural 
dispossessed and the social unrest caused by earlier land reforms.'^ 1 The enclosure of 
common lands, engrossings (the amalgamation of several farms for occupation by a 
single farmer), and the clearance of forests during the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries had led to riots in Norfolk in 1549, in the Midlands in 1607, and in Blackmore 
and Pewsham forest in the 1640s, the worst of the series. These changes in the country 
were partly responsible for rural depopulation and the increase of the population of 
London, as the capital city became “the refuge of ‘masterless men’—the victims of 
enclosure, vagabonds, criminals—to an extent that alarmed contemporaries.” 53 
According to Hill, two of the consequences of the enclosures were “stricter enforcement 
of the game laws ... with severer penalties” and the forcing of men “to sole dependence 
on wage labor.” 54 

The enclosed character of Eden and the portrayal of Satan as outsider (“So on he 
fares, and to the border comes / Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, / Now nearer. 
Crowns with her enclosure green;” 4.131-3), simultaneously poacher and city dweller, 
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help to historicize Milton’s utopia. The simple conception of Eden as a no-place is 
necessarily complicated once the universalistic assumptions predicated by it can be 
traced back to the specific historical circumstances from which it stems. As such, utopia 
can always be historicized as the symbolic representation of what it seeks to negate. It is 
difficult to ferret out the context behind the claim of J’s Eden to have been created and to 
have existed pristine in the vacuum of an uninhabited world; consequently, exegetes have 
long been exercised by such conundrums as the identity and heritage of Cain’s wife and 
the location of her people. Milton’s invention of Satan's creation of Pandaemonium 
before the creation of Eden (albeit in possession of a prophecy of its conception) 
introduces a pair of no-places, one isolated, one negative, and neither absolutely prior to 
the other in time. Nevertheless, Eden, its negative counterpart, and the complex 
relationship between them can all be shown to be deeply invested in the social, cultural, 
and political context of seventeenth-century England. For example, Milton’s hell is 
simultaneously the archetype of the ancient pagan city and a direct reflection of modern 
London: 

... Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equail'd in all thir glories ... 

... Th' ascending pile 

Soon fixt her stately highth, and straight the doors 
Op’ ning thir brazen folds discover wide 
Within her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement: from the arched roof 
Pendant by subtle Magic many a row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Cressets fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus yielded light 
As from a sky. The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d ... (1.717-19. 722-31) 

Like ancient Babylon or Cairo, Pandaemonium is a seductive, alluring, and—we 
presume—irreligious place; it is also, like Milton’s London, blazing with artificial light 
and mobbed by the “hasty multitude.” 55 

This realm of the dispossessed is the narrative motivation for God’s creation of Eden; 
it is the incentive behind Milton’s utopian impulse. Eden, like many utopias, is 
predicated upon insularity, constructed upon the fact of exclusion/ 6 Analogous to the 
later example of the purley men’s defense of their partial rights to the land, Raymond 
Williams has seen a response to land reforms in an earlier example of idealized insularity, 
Thomas More’s Utopia. For Williams, opposition to reform was often the province of 
“shifting intermediate groups,” angry at the lords above them but also suspicious and 
resentful of the “idle labourers” and dispossessed poor beneath them: “The natural ideal 
is then the recreation of a race of small owners, and this is projected in the island of 
Utopia.... [I]n the island paradise it is not quite to be all things in common. It is to be, 
rather, a small-owner republic, with laws to regulate and protect but also to compel 
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labour.” 57 Within his utopian vision, Milton may have expressed his response to the new 
class of dispossessed differently from More, but the affiliation between land reform and 
the imagination of an ideal land remains a compelling one. 

Eden is created as an ideal state not only in reaction to those it needs to exclude; it is 
legitimated by the desire of those outsiders. It cannot be proven a successful utopia 
except through the existence of someone who cannot belong but is envious of the lucky 
chosen few inside. Thus Satan’s resentful exclamations at the sight of Adam and Eve: “O 
Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold” (4.358); “Sight hateful, sight tormenting... / 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to Hell am thrust”(4.505, 508); “and the more I see / Pleasures 
about me, so much more I feel / Torment within me” (9.119-21). Satan is indispensable 
to Milton's utopia because his desire validates it. At the other end of the eighteenth 
century, Mary Shelley’s creature would take up Satan’s torment as his post- 
Enlightenment successor, speaking the complex and syncretic voice of those who would 
be dispossessed of Milton’s rationalistic and matrimonial middle way, the quintessential 
enlightenment utopia. 

Now, from the point of view of its heavenly guardians, there is a further reason for the 
enclosure of Eden: Adam and Eve have been told to remain indifferent to if not wholly 
ignorant of the fate of those outside. During one of his lessons, Adam asks about the 
world outside and Raphael promptly tells him to; 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. 

Leave them to God above, him serve and fear; 

Of other Creatures, as him pleases best. 

Wherever plac’t, let him dispose: joy thou 
In what he gives to thee, this Paradise 
Aid thy fair Eve\ Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowly wise: 

Think only what concerns thee and thy being (8.167-74) 

Not only does Raphael discourage Adam from examining the workings of the universe, 
but his response quite literally puts him in his place: “be lowly wise.” Given the 
historical context above, it is not difficult to hear a contemporary social hierarchy 
reflected in these words. Adam’s compliant reply suggests that he has understood both 
the explicit and the implicit message in Raphael’s words: 

How fully hast thou satisfi’d me ... 

Aid freed from intricacies, taught to live, 

The easiest way. nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of Life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

Aid not molest us, unless we ourselves 

Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vain. (8.180. 182-7) 
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Both Raphael and Adam understand that the condition for remaining in Eden is that 
Adam not concern himself with the fate of others. Although not yet formulated in the 
codified terms that would mark the ascendancy of the merchant classes following the 
Glorious Revolution in 1689, there is a direct lineage between the terms of this 
conversation and the language of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719) concerning: 

... what might be called upper Station of Low Life ... the most suited to human Happiness, not 
exposed to the Miseries and Hardships, the Labour and Sufferings of the mechanick Part of 
Mankind, and not embarrass’d with the Pride, Luxury, Ambition and Envy of the upper Part of 
Mankind. He told me, I might judge of the Happiness of this State by this one thing, viz. That 
this was the State of Life which all other People envied... That the middle Station of Life was 
calculated for all kinds of Vertues and all kinds of Enjoyments; that Peace and Plenty were the 
Hand-maids of a middle Fortune; that Temperance, Moderation, Quietness. Health, Society, all 
agreeable Diversions, and all desirable Pleasures, were the Blessings attending the middle 
Station of Life; that this Way Men went silently and smoothly thro’ the World, and 
comfortably out of it ... not enrag'd with the Passion of Envy, or secret burning Lust of 

58 

Ambition for great things ...' 

It would not be difficult to argue that the archangel Raphael and the father of Robinson 
Crusoe graduated from the same school of economics. The walled seclusion of the 
garden and the island location that witnesses Crusoe’s eventual conversion to the middle 
way (after initially disregarding his father’s advice) are equally motivated by the insular 
individualism of those who live within them. 

Eden is physically enclosed from what it excludes in order to exist as utopia, but its 
figurative wall is actually the essential aspect for Adam and Eve, for this is tine element of 
utopia that they will carry with them in exile, the element that, if properly cultivated, will 
bring them one day back to a true paradise. After all, the wall is never anything more 
than a symbolic obstacle to a Satan capable of climbing out of hell and through chaos and 
the hoary deep in order to get to Earth. God conveys as much when he impresses on the 
Son the boundless rage of their antagonist: 

... [SJeest thou what rage 
Transports our adversary, whom no bounds 
Prescrib’d, no bars of Hell, nor all the chains 
Heapt on him there, nor yet the main Abyss 
Wide intemipt can hold; so bent he seems 
On desperate revenge ... (3.80-85) 

Once Satan arrives at the newly created walls he ponders on his means of entry as a 
matter of form, but not for long: 

One Gate there only was, and that look’d East 
On th’ other side: which when th' arch-felon saw 
Due entrance he disdain’d, and in contempt. 

At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound 
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Of Hill or highest Wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. ... (4.178-83) 

If the wall's primary purpose is not to keep out Satan, then what motivates its existence? 
Excluding the possibility of God underestimating Satan’s leaping ability, we may say 
simply that the wall is not there to secure a place but to define it. The return of the exiled 
Satan, arguably Charles II, and its significance for Milton’s life and work, exceeds the 
scope of this chapter, but the fortunes of Adam and Eve, exiled by Satan’s ingress, 
remain central to Milton’s utopian vision. 

Figuratively speaking, the ineffectiveness of the wall makes the distinction between 
inside and outside spaces wholly arbitrary. This situation allows Milton to formulate 
perhaps the most important concept about his cosmos: hell and paradise are in the end 
interior spaces. The interiorization or psychologization of hell and paradise is the 
culminating step in Milton’s construction of the individual. Utopia and anti-utopia are no 
longer external places; rather, Adam may yet hold his utopia within him, as Satan, as we 
discover very early on in the poem, actually carries dystopia with him wherever he may 
go: 


Aid like a devilish Engine back recoils 
Upon himself; horror and doubt distract 
His troubl’d thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him. for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step no more than from himself can fly 
By change of place (4.17-23) 

If paradise and hell are regarded as fundamentally interior states, then unhappiness and 
discontent are primarily personal and are only secondarily social problems. For all 
practical purposes, Michael’s lessons are nothing other than a self-help course—though 
not so easy as its lessons look, if we are to judge from the way Adam is always getting 
things wrong. 

The lesson is very clear nonetheless: if the concrete utopian space, the walled garden, 
the country estate, even the suburb, is predicated upon an excluded horde, and if its envy 
causes your downfall, as it inevitably will, there remains a different key to the middle 
way, wherever one may be. Inner utopia can be found through obedience to the new 
rules. One no longer has to journey to a desert island to create a utopia; rather, according 
to this view of rationalistic individualism, each of us is an island unto himself. Or, as the 
poem would have it of Adam and Eve, “authors to themselves,” in that they have learnt to 
construct themselves in a social vacuum. This is the message we hear as the epic poem 
winds its way to an end: 

... [T]hen wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far. 
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Let us descend now therefore from this top 

Of Speculation. ... (12.585-9) 

Milton sends his readers back to the space both he and they inhabit, with a new book of 
Genesis to see them through the new exigencies of a modern England. 

The Garden of Eden is the site of Milton’s rewriting of Genesis, the place on which 
converge all the social pressures that need to be overcome in order to create a utopia in 
present-day England, the insular empire par excellence. Arguably, however, it is the 
second half of the poem that is truly utopian; it is, after all, the only part of the poem 
where he actually prophesies. The prelapsarian world need only be rational enough not 
to contradict the strictures on postlapsarian, or real, life. But the postlapsarian life is the 
handbook for a fallen England, invaded from outside while also scattered around the 
globe. The uprootedness of Milton’s England finds its way into Paradise Lost in the 
inescapable sense that utopia can no longer, or only with the utmost difficulty, claim its 
own place in the outside world. As Defoe would so convincingly argue through the 
colonial context of Crusoe's island, inner nature, the individual, was the only ground in 
England left free for tilling; for outer nature, you had to go to the Americas. 
Unfortunately, as we see with Rousseau in Chapter 3, the greatest problem with Milton’s 
model is that the inner island turns out to be no more sheltered from the ravages of 
history than the rapidly changing landscape around it. 

The retreat into solipsism that we will find at conclusions of rewritings of Genesis 
from Rousseau to Shelley underlines the lasting authority of Milton’s new version. The 
indispensability of Genesis to Milton’s utopia in fact registers the shift from the totalizing 
political visions of the earlier social utopias of Harrington, More, or Campanella, and 
toward utopia in the individual sphere. If the previous focus privileged the resolution of 
public issues, the Genesis narrative redirects that focus toward anew source of problems: 
the family. But this redirection creates a new set of tensions, for the ideal prelapsarian 
relationship is not, in fact, the marriage between Adam and Eve, but the perfect rapport 
between Raphael and Adam. This may explain the “solitary way” they are described as 
taking at the conclusion of the poem; as with Robinson Crusoe and Friday, as with 
Rousseau’s tutor and Emile, and as with Frankenstein and his creature, marriage is 
portrayed more as a problem than a solution in the formation of the bourgeois utopia. 
The trope of the happy marriage dominates bourgeois utopias precisely because, 
following J, it is the origin of discord in society. Naturalizing the family becomes the 
necessary first step, Kant’s “haven in a heartless world,” in the painstaking movement 
toward the reconstruction of the lost paradise of homosocial union. The only free society 
in bourgeois utopia is P. a society free of gender. 


Notes 

1 The original comment was made in E.M.W. Tillyard, Milton (1930; London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1946), pp. 282-3. Tillyard's retraction appeared in Studies in Milton (1951; London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1960), pp. 67-8. 
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2 Northrop Frye, The Return of Eden: Five Essays on Milton’s Epics (Buffalo: University of 
Toronto Press, 1965), p. 66. 

3 According to the OED , the usage of suburb to refer to “the country lying immediately outside a 
town or city: more particularly, those residential parts belonging to a town or city that lie 
immediately outside and adjacent to its walls” is derived from Latin: we find it in a simile on 
the troops of devils at Pandaemonium: “As bees / hi springtime, when the sun with Taurus 
rides, / Pour forth their populous youth about the hive / hi clusters; they among fresh dews and 
flowers / Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, / The suburb of their straw-built citadel” 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, in Complete Poems, pp. 207-469, at book 1, lines 768-73; hereafter 
cited by book and line number). Although georgic in its tone, the simile is related through 
Pandaemonium to Milton’s use of a negative connotation in the seventeenth century of 
“belonging to or characteristic of the suburbs (of London) as a place of inferior, debased, and 
esp. licentious habits of life:” “dissolute Sword-men and Suburb-roysters” (Preface to 
Eikonoklastes , 1962, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes, vol. 3 of Complete Prose Works of John Milton , 
gen. ed. Don M. Wolfe, 8 vols [New Haven: Yale University Press], 1953-82), pp. 337-601, 
at p. 345. The characterization as dissolute inhabitant of London nicely suits the urban 
qualities of Satan discussed later (pp. 73-9), where I view Adam and Eve’s location in temis of 
the cultural geography of Milton’s England. At present, I am using “suburb” in the ways its 
changing meaning allowed it to converge with the utopian vision in Paradise Lost in the later 
reception of Milton’s poem, in particular', when it took on the meaning of “Suburbia,” a 
distinctly middle-class and conformist state, as opposed to the earlier connotation of a lower- 
class and licentious way of life: “The respectabilities and genteelness of mere suburbandom” 
(1902). 

4 Suburbia has frequently, as in the case of Frye, also been the focus of satirical attack and more 
substantive criticism, in particular of its equivocal status as, for want of a better word, kitsch. 
This is most vividly expressed in the 1950s neologism of “Subtopia:” “There will be no real 
distinction between town and country. Both will consist of a limbo of shacks, bogus rusticities, 
wire and aerodromes, set in some fir-poled fields.... Upon this new Britain, the Review bestows 
a name in the hope that it will stick— Subtopia ” (I. Nairn, in Architectural Review , pp. 117, 
365, qtd. in OED). See also Peter Hall’s perceptive analysis of this critique: “Very little 
criticism [of suburbia] comes from the supposed victims, which is logical because if they were 
so dissatisfied it might be supposed that they would do something. Rather, it came and comes 
from a vocal minority of architects, geographers, land-use planners, and writers yearning for a 
lost past. All are united in their concern to preserve a countryside and a way of life they see as 
threatened. For them, suburbia is a hermaphrodite world, not town, not country, and therefore 
to be condemned.... This applies equally to the classic period of English suburbia, the 1920s 
and 1930s, and to that of American suburbia, the 1950s and 1960s” (“Utopian Thought: a 
Framework for Social, Economic and Physical Planning,” in Utopias , eds Peter Alexander and 
Roger Gill [London: Duckworth, 1984], pp. 189-95, at p. 193). 

5 Analyzed in detail later, pp. 64-70. 

6 See City of God. book 15, trans. Henry Bettenson (New York: Pelican. 1972), pp. 595-609; 
for an important discussion of Augustine and his civitas Dei in the context of utopia, see Ernst 
Bloch's analysis of the City of God on an institutional model in Prinzip Hoffhung (vol. 2, pp. 
582-90); Principle of Hope (vol. 3, pp. 502-9). For Milton’s version of this “second 
paradise," see God’s words in book 3: “The World shall burn, and from her ashes spring /New 
Heav’ n and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell / And after all thir tribulations long / See golden 
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days, fruitful of golden deeds, / With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth.” (3.334-38) 

7 On the general debt of Paradise Lost to Augustine, see Peter A. Fiore, Milton and Augustine: 
Patterns of Augustinian Thought in Paradise Lost (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1981), p. 26. 

8 Samuel Johnson, “Milton,” Lives of the English Poets , ed. George Birkbeck Hill, 3 vol. (1905; 
rpt. New York: Octagon, 1967), vol. 1. pp. 84-200, at p. 183. Dante encountered the same 
problems with Pa rad iso, considered by most readers to be boring and uninspiring in 
comparison to his depiction of hell and the earthly paradise, at the peak of the mountain of 
Purgatory. This is a further precedent in the longstanding dilemma of how to represent 
perfection and happiness in the functional terms of this world. 

9 The problems of representation in the “Heavenly Cycle” will persist, but the proper framework 
for addressing them is not the question of artistic limitation or the “great betise” but as part of 
Milton’s design; the success of the design is a different issue than its coherence. 

10 Milton had earlier made a similar distinction between thought and action in the Areopagitica : 
“To the pure all things are pure, not only meats and drinks, but all kinde of knowledge whether 
of good or evill; the knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the will and 
conscience be not defil'd. For books are as meats and viands are; some of good, some of evill 
substance; and yet God in that unapocryphall vision, said without exception, Rise, Peter, kill 
and eat, leaving the choice to each mans discretion” (1959, ed. Ernest Sirluck, vol. 2 of 
Complete Prose Works , pp. 486-570, at p. 512). 

11 Augustine voices strong disagreement and avers the prohibition to be light: “The injunction 
forbidding the eating of one kind of food, where such an abundant supply of others was 
available, was so easy to observe, so brief to remember; above all, it was given at a time when 
desire was not yet in opposition to the will. That opposition came later as a result of the 
punishment of the transgression. Therefore the unrighteousness of violating the prohibition 
was so much the greater, in proportion to the ease with which it could have been observed and 
fulfilled” ( City of God, book 14, ch. 13; p. 571). 

12 Consistent with the terms Milton imposed on his epic is the need to account for all the textual 
ambiguities of the original source. Therefore, Milton creates this quarrel in order to explain 
why Eve is alone when approached by Satan in the guise of the serpent. Nevertheless, the 
narrative limitations imposed by the need for logical cohesion confirm my point. 

13 See Mary Nyquisf s excellent account of the different types of feminist, and not so feminist, 
interpretations that have been made of the gender relations of Adam and Eve in both Genesis 
and Milton, “The Genesis of Gendered Subjectivity in the Divorce Tracts and in Paradise 
Lost," in Re-membering Milton: Essays on the Texts and Traditions, eds Mary Nyquist and 
Margaret W. Ferguson (New York: Methuen, 1987), pp. 99-128. I treat this issue later in the 
context of Mary Wollstonecraft’s interpretation and appropriation of Milton’s Genesis. There 
are in addition a number of studies that have sought to rehabilitate Milton’s depiction of the 
relationship between Adam and Eve into one more in tune with modern liberal notions of 
equality and mutuality. There is more to be said on the topic without making Milton either a 
hero or a villain, and again I will discuss this more fully in the context of Wollstonecraft’s 
critique of the poem. The point that I am particularly after here is that regardless of the fact 
that Eden may be thought of as a place of absolute happiness and freedom, it is only so in the 
reader’s expectations; for Milton clearly demonstrates the precarious and confined place that 
Eden is. This is not intended as a negative depiction, however; to the contrary, Milton is telling 
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us that absolute happiness and freedom are for God only, since even angels (e.g., Satan) are 
subject to falling. 

14 The traditional argument by A. Bartlett Giamatti, The Earthly Paradise and the Renaissance 
Epic (New York: Norton, 1966). and William Empson, Some Versions of Pastoral (1935; 
New York: New Directions, 1974), pp. 172-9, that the choice of classical associations and 
context already implies that Milton’s Eve is fallen by definition, has been made more recently 
by feminist critics as well. See, for example, Christine Froula, “When Eve Reads Milton: 
Undoing the Canonical Economy,” Critical Inquiry 10 (1983): 321-47. 

15 Nyquist, “Genesis of Gendered Subjectivity,” p. 121. 

16 Damrosch, Narrative Covenant , pp. 139-42. As a gloss on Eve’s flaw, see Calvin’s sermon 
on Galatians 5:6-10, where he stressed the importance of adding nothing to the words of God: 
“Wee muste holde our owne, and not suffer any thing to bee added to Gods pure worde” (qtd 
in Georgia B. Christopher, Milton and the Science of the Saints [Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982], p. 154n). 

17 In the first section of Tetrachordon , Milton glosses Genesis 1:27, dismissing the interpretation 
that the “them” in “male and female created he them" refers to “ Plato’s wit, as if man at first 
had bin created Hermaphrodite ,” and resolves any ambiguity that it is only Adam that is 
created in God’s image. As authority to resolve any residual doubts as to the meaning of this 
verse, he cites Paul in 1 Corinthians 2, Colossians 3:18. Ephesians 5:24 (vol. 2 of Complete 
Prose Works , pp. 578-718, atp. 589). 

18 Mary Ann Radzinowicz also makes the point that Michael’s postlapsarian lessons are utopian 
without spelling out an explicit program of government to be followed, as in a social utopia, 
“The Politics of Paradise Lost,” in Politics of Discourse: The Literature and History of 
Seventeenth-Century England, eds Kevin Sharpe and Steven N. Zwicker (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1987), pp. 204-29, at pp. 228-9. 

19 As Sharon Achinstein argues in her elegant and persuasive study of the problems of reading 
and interpreting the poem in its contemporary political context, Milton and the Revolutionary 
Reader (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), the puipose of Paradise Lost was to 
train its readers, in light of the Restoration and the failure of the Commonwealth, “to learn how 
to bear up better in the future should another occasion for spiritual transformation present 
itself’ and “to stress training in fit reading as a political lesson” (p. 224). 

20 Pierre Bayle, “Milton,” in The Dictionary Historical and Critical of Mr. Peter Bayle, 1697, 
2 nd edn. (London, 1702). 

21 Milton, “Elegy 6: To Charles Diodati, Staying in the Country,” in Complete Poems, pp. 50-53. 

22 On the relation of prophecy to the rhetorical strategies in Paradise Lost, see Marshall 
Grossman, “Milton and the rhetoric of prophecy,” in The Cambridge Companion to Milton , 
ed. Dennis Danielson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), pp. 167-81. 

23 Milton’s presence in the invocation to the first epistle of An Essay on Man is allusive but 
unmistakable, particularly in the line 12 reference to those who “sightless soar,” and in line 16: 
“But vindicate the ways of God to Man.” The dialectic between the unrealized aspirations of 
Milton’s republican roots and the staleness of what was realized from them has continued as an 
interpretative dilemma in his reception. We can see it, for example, in the mixture of adulation 
and disgust in Wollstonecraft’s reading of Paradise Lost (see Chapter 4), or in the ease with 
which the Romantic poets could recast Satan as a radical hero. The same interpretative 
problem has permeated Milton studies for the past 30 years, as evident especially in Marxist 
readings, such as Christopher Hill’s understanding of Milton's political writings as the 
repository of the most radical ideas circulated during the middle of the century, in Milton and 
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the English Revolution (New York: Penguin, 1977), and Fredric Jameson’s version of the 
conventional division between earlier and later Milton, that the final two books of Paradise 
Lost and all of Paradise Regained are ''post-political” in character, addressing only “personal, 
private salvation,” in “Religion and Ideology: a Political Reading of Paradise Lost,” in 
Literature, Politics and Theory>: Papers from the Essex Conference, 1976-84, eds Francis 
Barker et al. (London, 1986), pp. 35-56. On the issue of Milton’s politics in this context, see 
Ashraf H.A. Rushdy, The Empty’ Garden: The Subject of the Late Milton (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1992), pp. 345-437. 

24 Pierre Macherey, A Theoryr of Literary' Production , 1966; trans. Geoffrey Wall (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1978), p. 244. 

25 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 1930; trans. Talcott Parsons 
(London: Harper Collins, 1991). For a reading of Milton’s relation to the Protestant ethic out of 
English Marxism in the 1970s, see Hill. The World Turned Upside Down: Radical Ideas 
during the English Revolution (London: Penguin, 1975), pp. 324-43, 395-404. 

26 Compare, for example the metaphorical “pavement” of the “river of Bliss” in heaven (“And 
where the river of Bliss through midst of Heaven / Rolls o’er Elysian Flow’rs her Amber 
stream; / With these that never fade the Spirits elect / Bind thir resplendent locks inwreath’d 
with beams, / Now in loose Garlands thick thrown off, the bright / Pavement that like a Sea of 
Jasper shone / Impurpl’d with Celestial Roses smil’d;” 3.358-64) with the eminently concrete 
descriptions of Pandaemonium: “and straight the doors / Op'ning thir brazen folds discover 
wide / Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth / And level pavement” (1.723-6). 

27 On Milton’s doctrine of the middle way, see Richard Halpern, “Puritanism and Maenadism in 
A Mask:” “In what is both a political and rhetorical ploy, Milton ... appropriates] the Jacobean- 
Anglican via media, or middle way, for the Puritan middle class. ... Only the middle class, 
Milton seems to say, can steer a chaste course between the debaucheries of the aristocracy and 
those of the rural laboring class, just as chastity itself, the bourgeois form of sexual control, 
avoids the extremes of savage virginity and promiscuity” (in Rewriting the Renaissance: The 
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Chapter 3 


The Passion of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau; 
or, the Dystopia Within 


Moi-meme, je prevois mon sort 
Quand je ne pourrai me defendre; 

Vingt ans, mon cher, vingt ans apres ma mort, 

Des laches troubleront ma cendre. 

[Myself, I foresee my fate 

When I can no longer defend myself; 

20 years, my friend. 20 years after my death. 

Cowards will disturb my ashes.] 

“Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” singing, in La Vallee de Montmorency, 
ou Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans son Ermitage, by Piis. Barre, 
Radet. and Desfontaines (1795) 


The Singing Hermit 

The death of Rousseau and the subsequent sanctification of his writings in the Revolution 
did not lead only to the celebrated pilgrimages to his grave at Ermenonville (Figure 3.1). 
It also gave rise to a series of hagiographical plays that saw the popular manifestation of a 
phenomenon Rousseau had striven to produce during his life: himself as character, and 
his actions, proffered and accepted as both authorization and actualization of his ideas. 1 
In Jean-Jacques Rousseau a ses derniers moments (1791), for example, the dying 
author anonymously donates his royalties to prevent the eviction of an impoverished 
carpenter and to allow the marriage of the carpenter’s son Charles. 2 Moreover, 
“Rousseau” manages to quiet class strife completely when he appeases M. de Girardin. a 
character based on his real-life patron, the proprietor of Ermenonville and a great 
enthusiast of his writings, by presenting him with the handwritten manuscript of Du 
Contrat social. The grateful landowner responds, “One would say that God, yes God 
himself, dictated this text, to restore the order of nature and to make a foundation for the 
happiness of society.” 3 In this scenario, Rousseau’s social philosophy forms the content 
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Figure 3.1: J.M. Moreau le Jeune, Tombeau de Jean-Jacques Rousseau Vue de VIsle des Peupliers, dite 
PElisee, partie des Jardins d’Ermenonville, dans laquelle J.J. Rousseau, mort a Page de 66.ans, a ete enterre le 
4. Juillet 1778. 
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of the divinely inspired legacy, a new set of tablets of the Law. The language in which 
this philosophy is received, however, is wholly of the autobiographical writings. The 
diction of Rousseau the man authorizes the ideas of Rousseau the philosopher, and it does 
so with the absolute authority of Rousseau the saint. A further example underlines the 
conjuncture: the title page of Jean-Jacques Rousseau a ses derniers moments refers to it 
as a “historical sketch” permitting “the dying man to speak in the words of his own 
writings;” it concludes with a serene dying speech that enacts the imagined prefatory 
vision of the Confessions where Rousseau would arrive before God, book in hand, ready 
to be judged: “How pure and serene is this day!... Oh! how great is nature!... do you see 
...do you see this immense light... there is God... yes, God himself opening his breast to 
me, and inviting me to come taste that eternal and unalterable peace that I have so desired 
... [dies].” 4 

Rousseau’s autobiographical writings are centrally concerned with finding an 
audience, and in particular a popular audience. The now-familiar separation between the 
autobiographical and the theoretical writings, between the isolated “romantic” paranoiac 
and the father of modern political philosophy, was bitterly fought by Rousseau in his own 
day. Rousseau considered his writings to be integrally connected, and it is only in their 
reception that they have become generically divided/ Whereas Milton’s image as the 
blind poet-prophet has nearly always lent added authority to his writings, the public 
persona of Rousseau, as, later, those of Wollstonecraft and Mary Shelley, has frequently 
been seen somehow to discredit the work. When Milton in Paradise Lost invoked the 
“heavenly muse” on the mountain where Moses received the Ten Commandments, he 
authorized his oeuvre textually by syncretizing the biblical and classical traditions. When 
Rousseau, by contrast, uses his autobiographical writings to authorize the message of his 
political philosophy, he dissolves the boundary between the man and tire work: the reader 
must either split him asunder or find a way to deal with the myriad contradictions of the 
corpus. 

The current form of this separation of Rousseau endures apparently as the aftermath 
of reaction to the nineteenth-century commonplace that blamed him for the Terror. After 
all, Robespierre could quote extensive passages of Du Contrat social from memory and 
Rousseau’s were among the prized writings of the Marquis de Sade's library. Given 
such an atmosphere, we can certainly appreciate the desire of a positivistic nineteenth 
century to sever the contemporary context of the writings, that of the autobiographical 
parts in particular, from the philosophy. Nevertheless, Rousseau organized his three 
most explicitly autobiographical writings, the Confessions, Rousseau: juge de Jean 
Jaques, and Les Reveries du promeneur solitaire, as a deliberate attempt to counter this 
effect. I argue in this chapter that these writings can be seen to constitute an 
eschatological triptych that frames and thereby authorizes the philosophical writings 
through the form of an imitatio Christi. Furthermore, and most importantly, the model of 
Rousseau’s rewriting of Genesis is integral not only to the reception of the philosophical 
writings, but to their theoretical structure; that is, the state of nature and the theodicy that 
follows from it are grounded in the conception of an individual who is autonomous and 
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contemporary while at the same time originary and mythic. Consequently, the individual 
autobiographically depicted figure of “Rousseau’' is essential for understanding the 
utopian thought in the philosophy signed by the same name. 

The second Discours is Rousseau’s first and most distinctive rewriting of Genesis. 
The revelation at its core provided the divine illumination necessary to embark upon the 
project of his career; in a letter to M. de Malesherbes, Rousseau described the moment in 
the language of one who has received the vocation of prophet: 

I was going to see Diderot, at the time a prisoner at Vincennes. I had in my pocket a copy of the 
Mercure de France that I began to leaf through along the way. I happen upon the question of 
the Academy of Dijon that gave rise to my first writing. If ever anything resembled a sudden 
inspiration, it was the motion that occurred within me during this reading; suddenly I felt my 
mind blinded by a thousand lights; swarms of intense ideas appeared with a force and in such a 
confusion as to throw me into an inexpressible state of unrest; I feel my head taken with a 
dizziness akin to drunkenness. A violent palpitation oppresses me and stirs up my breast; no 
longer able to both breathe and walk. I let myself fall under one of the avenue’s trees, and a 
half hour goes by in such agitation that when I rose up again I noticed that I had soaked the 
front of my coat with tears without ever having noticed that I was weeping. Oh sir, if I had ever 
been able to write a quarter of what I saw and felt under that tree, with what clarity I would 
have shown all the contradictions of the social system, with what power I would have exposed 
all the abuses of our institutions, with what simplicity I would have demonstrated that man is 
naturally good and that it is through these institutions alone that men become wicked. All that I 
was able to retain from those swarms of great truths that in a quarter of an hour illuminated me 
under that tree has been feebly scattered in my three principal writings, that is, this first 
discours, the one on inequality, and the treatise on education [Emile], These three works are 
inseparable and form together a single whole . 6 


As with the performances of his life staged after his death, Rousseau here framed the 
social theory of his philosophical writings within the emotive language of his 
autobiography. The revelation, while described within the context of a letter, is 
nevertheless already a dramatic fictionalization of the event, and is thus consciously 
presented as part of the structure of the oeuvre. 

Rousseau’s career as a writer had to have an origin, a beginning—and a grandiose 
one for that matter—in accordance with the utopian character of his project. The 
“sudden inspiration” of his vision, “blinding” him “with a thousand lights,” not only 
launched a lifelong career as a critic of modern civilization, but determined the form and 
content of at least three major works. In Rousseau’s words, we find that the truth that 
“men are born naturally good but become wicked because of their institutions” 
constituted the substance of the revelation. It is at this moment that Rousseau definitively 
rejects J’s grounded version of Genesis in order to begin formulating Iris own rewriting of 
P as a universal vision. The content of that vision, added to the physical and emotional 
effect that it had on him. marked the beginning of his self-perception as a chosen man, a 
prophet. Rousseau’s oeuvre unfolds out of this revelation as a coherent body with an 
eschatological structure determined by this epiphany constructed as an origin. 
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It has generally been accepted that Rousseau's career began on the road to 
Vincennes; it has also been almost universally agreed that the same scene depicts a 
revelation. However, if the first point is accepted at face value, the second has invariably 
been a source of anxiety, something to be explained away . 7 This interpretative maneuver 
exemplifies the unwillingness of critics to account for apparent contradictions in 
Rousseau’s writings; the contradictions derive primarily from a refusal to accept the 
existence of enlightenment discourse within the framework of a Christian eschatological 
view of history. Rousseau’s political writings can be seen as valid so long as the 
troublesome autobiographical writings, with their evident paranoia and Christian 
overtones, can be pointedly ignored or studied under a different rubric . 8 

The separation of Rousseau’s “literary” works from his “philosophical” ones mirrors 
the programmatic separation between ethics and politics, between private and public, that 
Jameson has described as characteristic of liberal academic criticism faced with illiberal 
details in its objects of study: 

It is suggested that the greatness of a given writer may be separated from his deplorable 
opinions, and is achieved in spite of them or even against them. Such a separation is possible 
only for a world-view—liberalism—in which the political and the ideological are merely 
secondary or ‘public’ adjuncts to the content of a real ‘private’ life, which alone is authentic 
and genuine. It is not possible for any world-view—whether conservative or radical and 
revolutionary—that takes politics seriously . 9 

The lack of a systematic analysis of religious structures in Rousseau’s thought is 
attributable to the general assumption of a fundamental separation between religious and 
secular thought in the Enlightenment . 10 Rousseau’s writings, however, critique not only 
the separation of politics and ethics in bourgeois political philosophy, but the entire 
concept of a civil society based on relegating ethics to the private sphere while 
preserving politics for the public one. 

Christianity provided the traditional and most widely recognized model for 
conceptualizing the inseparability of public and private, and it is not surprising that 
Rousseau, along with many others, chose to adapt its parameters to his own purposes. A 
comprehensive analysis of Christianity within Rousseau thus begins not on the level of 
doctrinal influence or thematics, but with the recognition that its epistemological 
structure constitutes a unifying thread of all the works, in spite—or perhaps even as a 
consequence—of the manifest enlightenment discourse that they display . 11 

It is surprising to discover how many of the philosophers who read Rousseau voice 
profound embarrassment over the autobiographical writings and tend consequently to 
concentrate almost exclusively on the political works. Conversely, the former texts are 
reserved for literary criticism. With few exceptions, Rousseau’s autobiographical 
writings are seen to invalidate or at least seriously compromise his political ideas, an 
argument that was used time and again by his adversaries (Edmund Burke is one case in 
point). This split has more easily allowed for the reception and appropriation of 
Rousseau’s ideas, by critics and followers alike, with “benefit of inventory;” some have. 
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for example, read him as a misunderstood saint, others as the proponent of totalitarian 
democracy, and without any doubt Rousseau's work can partly justify many of these 
readings. 13 

Among the wide range of readers of Rousseau, there are those who react more to the 
mythic elements and have deemed Rousseau an apologist of primitivism or a heretic, or 
both. 14 The more influential view, however, has been to place Rousseau firmly on the 
side of reason, and to remove him as far as possible from the side of religion and myth. 15 
This position relies on the fact that in the main body of the second Discours, for example, 
Rousseau supports his new myth—the state of nature—with a careful selection of 
“scientific evidence" and eyewitness travel accounts, and also uses a form of 
argumentation that, for the most part, is clearly rationalistic in its recourse to the scientific 
discourse of the time. That nineteenth-century science and evolutionism later confirmed 
many of the speculations of Rousseau and the philosophes —upon whom Rousseau relies 
heavily—only served to corroborate this reading and helped to perpetuate the cliche of 
the eighteenth century as the age of reason, and of Rousseau as the veritable father of 
historical anthropology. 16 As I argued in Chapter 1, this cliche does apply as such to a 
small number of the philosophes, but is difficult to sustain as an overall characterization 
of the Enlightenment in general or of Rousseau in particular. 

Because of this scientific reception, it has not been generally accepted that Rousseau 
created a new myth, a myth that in fact strongly resembles paradise in content as well as 
function. Myth has been considered, in the first place, as a way of obscuring reason, and, 
in the second place, as a competing ideology that has managed to maintain its position 
only through superstition, ignorance, or blind faith. This is the view that has prevailed 
from Francis Bacon, through the seventeenth century, including Hobbes and Milton, and 
through Rousseau himself. Enlightenment, on the other hand, has been defined as a way 
of casting light on something by means of reason and proof. By “enlightenment” I 
mean not only the period in history that corresponds roughly to the eighteenth century and 
which I refer to as “Enlightenment," but a way of explaining the world through reason, 
and whose self-professed goal is “the disenchantment of the world; the dissolution of 
myths and the substitution of knowledge for fancy" in order to improve the quality of 
life. 18 In this way, most enlightened thinkers regard myth as pre-rational and ostensibly 
inferior to enlightenment, especially if the myth lays serious claims to truth. 
Enlightenment at any stage, however, identifies itself as enlightenment and as having 
overcome a primitive and unenlightened past; thus a twentieth-century philosopher like 
Cassirer can still tell us that, “Not doubt, but dogma, is the most dreaded foe of 
knowledge; not ignorance as such, but ignorance which pretends to be truth and wants to 
pass for truth, is the force which inflicts the mortal wound on knowledge.... Not atheism, 
but superstition, is the major evil to be attacked" (1968, 161-2). Consequently, 
enlightenment will always define itself historically but will also create a situation in 
which earlier stages of enlightenment are seen in retrospect as barbaric and dominated by 
fear. 

But myth, too, is a means of sense-making; it also usually professes to explain some 
practice, belief, or natural phenomenon, and therefore has in common with science the 
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goal of attaining some control over nature. Even within religion, monotheism will claim 
to be more advanced and enlightened than “primitive” religious forms such as pantheism, 
polytheism, or shamanism, although it will have incorporated many aspects of them; for 
that matter, within Christianity, Protestantism will portray itself as enlightened in regards 
to Catholicism, den of barbarism and superstition. Accordingly, Milton’s new Genesis, 
with its rationalist trappings, did not see itself or present itself as myth—obscurantist and 
contradictory—but as the new rational scripture, the new origin for rational utopia. 

Within bourgeois society and especially in natural philosophy, reason has been 
defined as absolute and essential, but by doing so it needs to account for the “barbarism” 
of the period it is replacing—usually some version of the Middle Ages. There are two 
possibilities: reason as the interruption of barbarism or barbarism as the interruption of 
reason. The choice is resolved by the concept of progress. If we accept the concept of 
progress, as enlightenment has, we preclude the possibility of history going backwards, 
of regression. Obscurantism must be seen to he in the past; the present is and the future 
will remain safely in the hands of reason. Generally, then, a period of enlightenment must 
be posited in the remote past, before the dark shroud of the always barbaric immediate 
past descended upon us; for this is the only means to account for the interruption of the 
march of reason. 

Myths such as the Garden of Eden, the Golden Age, or, to a certain extent, 
Rousseau’s state of nature serve this purpose. They allow the articulation of a prehistory 
where there was harmony, a conspicuous absence of death and decay, and a relationship 
to nature that was immediate and unthreatening: in other words, a prehistory of absolute 
enlightenment, innocent of fear, a myth of a time when no myth was necessary. Although 
death exists in Rousseau’s natural state, I’homme sauvage has no fear of it because he is 
not conscious of it: “The only evils he fears are pain and hunger. I say pain and not death 
because an animal will never know what it is to die; and knowledge of death and its 
terrors is one of the first acquisitions that man has made in withdrawing from the animal 
condition.” 19 History proper begins only with the fall, the moment when everything 
changed, the moment when death became a fact, and nature became not only—as it had 
been previously—the source of livelihood, but also the source of destruction and 
deterioration. The purpose of enlightenment in this model is to overcome the fall and to 
make life better and happier; we should note, however, that this is equally the goal of 
religion. 

Paradoxically, at the same time that much of European society began to regard itself 
as secularized, classical antiquity in many instances assumed the idyllic role of that time 
before the fall, making Christianity the fatal event that brought with it the coming of the 
“Dark Ages.” 20 The mythification of the motif is especially clear in seventeenth-century 
painting. The phrase “Et in Arcadia ego” is first found in a picture by Guercino, where it 
is inscribed in good baroque fashion upon a skull found by shepherds. Death is to be 
found even in Arcady, but the shepherds, themselves dwelling in paradise, are unaware of 
its significance. Furthermore, the phrase was often misinterpreted, extending the 
mythification: “Et ego in Arcadia [vixi]”—”1 too have lived in Arcady”—as an 
expression of a lost paradise. 21 In terms of languages, Latin and Greek were frequently 
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considered unfallen in that they were supposedly able to express emotions without 
mediation. This view is evident in Diderot’s assertion: “To see an object, to judge it 
beautiful, to feel an agreeable sensation, to desire to possess it: this is the spirit’s state in 
a single instant. Greek and Latin render this state through a single word. Once the word 
has been pronounced, everything has been said and everything understood.’’ 22 The great 
admiration expressed for the achievements of the culture of classical antiquity was one 
way of rejecting the Christian worldview; this was, for example, Gibbon's position in The 
Decline and Fcdl of the Roman Empire. The privileging of classical antiquity has also 
been responsible for the underrated role of Christianity in Rousseau’s work. 2 ’ The state 
of nature in this view is not a new Genesis but a new Golden Age; all issues of syncretism 
aside, it is clear from Kant’s reception of the second Discours that he for one had 
absolutely no problems appreciating Rousseau’s text for what it was: a new version of 
Genesis. 24 

It is not that positing an origin is “bad” or obscurantist per se, but rather that its 
implications can be best dealt with within a dialectical model. Rousseau’s reliance on the 
story of Oedipus is a case in point. Oedipus spends the first part of his life attempting to 
leave his past behind by turning his back upon it and pushing resolutely forward. 
However, his forward movement only proves to him the opposite of what he had thought: 
that his origin was not his past but his destination. Origin—the identity of his parents— 
was the conscious goal of his journey to the oracle of Delphi; once Oedipus had what he 
thought was the solution, he attempted to put the past behind him, leaving Corinth 
forever. The moment he did this, it moved around in front of him in the form of his 
Theban past. By resolutely walking forward he actually regressed. The dialectical 
counterpart of the movement of origin as goal would be to walk resolutely backwards, 
backing into the future while gazing on the past. By invoking the Delphic Oracle in the 
preface to the second Discours and considering it as the driving force behind the 
Confessions, Rousseau equated his search to that of Oedipus, albeit on a grander scale: 
my origins are the origins of humanity, he asserted. He noted of a self-examination 
recorded in the Reveries that, “I embarked on it in the firm conviction that the ‘Know 
Thyself of the temple at Delphi was not such an easy precept to observe as I had thought 

25 

in my Confessions .” 

The Rousseauan concept of origin is best expressed in aphoristic form as “origin is 
the goal.’’ 26 My reading of Rousseau is framed within the dialectic of enlightenment on 
one side and through the dialectic of origin on the other. In other words, it is based on the 
following principles: enlightenment and myth are inextricably bound, and positing an 
origin always implies a teleology (even if one must walk backwards in order to reach it). 
In fact, I would maintain that many misreadings of Rousseau stem from the lack of 
dialectical interpretation: on the one hand, the mythico-religious aspect is denied because 
it threatens Rousseau’s status as an enlightened rational thinker; on the other, it is 
analyzed, and Rousseau is denounced, as either an anti-rationalist advocating a regression 
to nature or as a heretic. 

It is important to distinguish between Rousseau’s use of Christian structures and his 
attitude toward specific doctrine. The refutation of the central Catholic doctrine of 
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original sin was the centerpiece of the revelation on the road to Vincennes that “men are 

27 

born naturally good.” Evil is not in their nature but in their institutions, in civil society; 
original sin is reformulated as inequality. This is the assumption behind Cassirer’s thesis 
whereby Rousseau replaced theodicy with politics. 28 Nevertheless, in the remedy he 
proposed—the elimination (by revolution) of institutions that generate evil—and in the 
distinctly utopian character of his ideal society, Rousseau remained firmly grounded 
within a Judeo-Christian model of history, and, no less importantly, within the Christian 
ideals of the brotherhood of man and the doctrines of sacrifice and redemption. 
Rousseau’s overtly Christian ideals are most evident in the “literary” works. If we take a 
structural view, however, it is the rewriting of Genesis in the Discours sur Vorigine et les 
fondemens de I’inegalite parmi les homines that best sustains the coherence of 
Rousseau’s utopian and eschatological vision. 


Estate of Nature 

The individual and isolated hunter or fisher who forms the starting-point with Smith and 
Ricardo belongs to the insipid illusions of the eighteenth century. They are Robinson 
Crusoe stories which do not by any means represent, as students of the history of 
civilization imagine, a reaction against over-refinement and a return to a misunderstood 
natural life ... To the prophets of the 18th c, on whose shoulders Smith and Ricardo are still 
standing, this 18th-century individual, constituting the joint product of the dissolution of 
the feudal form of society and of the new forces of production which had developed since 
the 16th c, appears as an ideal whose existence belongs to the past; not as a result of 
history, but as a starting-point. Since that individual appeared to be in conformity with 
nature and corresponded to their conception of human nature, he was regarded not as 
developing historically, but as posited by nature. This illusion has been characteristic of 
every new epoch in the past. 

Karl Marx, Grundrisse 

Rousseau maintains that present society is corrupt and that religious and civil institutions 
have failed in their fundamental moral purpose—to make people better—and so a new 
story has to be told that will open men’s eyes and change society. But in order to rewrite 
Genesis, Rousseau must first establish his credentials and prove that he has sufficient 
authority to make believers out of blind creatures, that is, his readers. He will establish 
this authority first, through the initial moment of revelation, the mystical experience he 
had on the road to Vincennes, and second, through self-examination. Once the nature of 
Rousseau’s authority is established, we can examine the state of nature authorized by it. 
Rousseau begins the second Discours with a series of metaphors of enlightenment, 
images of the process of seeking the truth in the obscure and distant past of this state of 
nature. What each metaphor insists upon, however, is the essential fictionality of that 
pre-history. Following Paul de Man’s argument that the metaphorical comes first in the 
second Discours both stylistically and structurally, we can view it as the methodological 
key to understanding Rousseau’s oeuvre. This means here that, for Rousseau, fiction 
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comes before and frames history. In other words, when he sets out to rewrite Genesis it 
is as prehistory or myth; history begins only after the new fall. 

Even though the content of three works was revealed to Rousseau on the road to 
Vincennes, I will deal primarily with the second Discours and only tangentially with the 
other two texts referred to ( Emile and the Discours sur les Sciences et lesArts, generally 
called the first Discours). 30 The other works would take up where the second Discours 
lets off; in Emile, for example, education is posited as the remedial solution for the fallen 
natural man. Thematically, Emile belongs with Julie, on la Nouvelle Heloise , Du 
Contrat social and the autobiographical writings; in those works Rousseau proposed 
different utopian solutions to the predicaments of fallen man. " 1 In Jauss’s formulation, 
the works propose the methods of education, love and family, and the subsumption of the 
individual into the volonte generate, respectively, as ways of repairing the rift between 
nature and culture first diagnosed in the Discours 32 The autobiographical works, Les 
Confessions, Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques, and Les Reveries du promeneur solitaire, 
constitute Rousseau’s final proposal and are discussed later. 

The moment of divine revelation is fundamental to Rousseau’s self-perception as an 
exceptional human being. Thereafter, his works would be riddled with allusions to his 
condition as chosen oracle and prophet. The first such allusion in the second Discours 
appears at the end of the preface in a citation from Persius: “Learn whom God has 
ordered you to be, and in what part of human affairs you have been placed.” 3 ' Rousseau 
reminds us that he had learned this already, under a tree on the road to Vincennes, more 
clearly establishing the revelation as God's command. This is the role Rousseau is to 
take in human affairs: he exemplifies knowledge attained in spite of everything, through 
relentless self-exploration. The claims to self-knowledge are very important if we are to 
believe the thesis put forth in the Discours that the vestiges of a state of nature, free from 
inequality and belonging to the prehistory of the species, exist because Rousseau has 
found evidence of them in himself. Given that the question at hand is the study of the 
origin of inequality among men, it is significant that Rousseau begins the preface by 
invoking the precept “know thyself:” “Of all the branches of human knowledge, the most 
useful and the least advanced seems to me to be that of man; and I dare say that the 
inscription on the Temple at Delphi alone contained a Precept more important and more 

O A 

difficult than all the huge Tomes of the Moralists.”' Rousseau collapses two different 
assertions into one, rendering knowledge of one’s self and of others inseparable 
propositions. The authority necessary to study man and his origins is related more to 
personal integrity than to the philosophical tradition. This is a vital issue for Rousseau, 
who at the time he was writing the Discours was not yet an established author and whose 
academic training was nonexistent. 

This shift in the locus of authority becomes clear if we recall Milton’s self¬ 
authorization. Both writers are syncretic, establishing a material and spiritual authority 
by joining the classical with the biblical. But whereas Milton’s syncretism, even the self- 
image of the blind poet-prophet, remained resolutely textual, Rousseau makes himself 
both author and text. Milton thus begins the “dramatic poem” Samson Agonistes by 
echoing the opening scene of Oedipus at Colonus', Rousseau models his very biography 
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on the Oedipal paradox of self-knowledge. Milton’s physical blindness allowed him to 
include himself within his text metonymically; Rousseau, by contrast, presents the 
enigmatic precept of the Oedipus myth to his reader as the key to his life and work. 

While Rousseau grounds his personal integrity in the imitation of classical exemplars, 
he places his historical vision under the Christian authority of the prophets and apostles. 
By conjuring up images of the past, he assumes a prophetic voice in order to preach the 
“depravity” of mankind: 

O man, whatever Country you may be from, whatever your opinions may be, listen: here is 
your history, as I have thought to read it, not in the Books of your fellow men, who are liars, 
but in Nature, who never lies. Everything that comes from nature will be true; there will be 
nothing false except what I have unintentionally added. The times about which I am going to 
speak are quite remote: how much you have changed from what you were! It is, as it were, the 
life of your species that I am about to describe to you according to the qualities you have 
received, which your education and your habits have been able to corrupt but have been unable 
to destroy. There is, I feel, an age at which you would want your Species to have stopped. 
Dissatisfied with your present state for reasons that portend even greater grounds for 
dissatisfaction for your unhappy Posterity, perhaps you would like to be able to go backwards 

in time. This feeling should be a Hymn in praise of your first ancestors, the criticism of your 

35 

contemporaries, and the dread of those who have the unhappiness of living after you.'' 

From this prophetic vantage point, Rousseau is able to read a history of decline that can 
only be remedied by returning “backwards in time” to the point where things went 
wrong. 

The authority of this vision stems from Rousseau’s declaration that he is capable of 
reading and conveying to us the book of nature, “which never lies.” Traditionally, God’s 
book of nature and books of scripture have been regarded as the two sources by which 
Christians have had access to his truth. After the Middle Ages, the book of nature began 
to be preferred by thinkers such as Montaigne who rejected scholasticism and had a 
particular bent toward self-exploration and observation of other persons, common 
customs, and mores. Since he has already collapsed knowledge of the species into 
knowledge of himself (“know thyself’), the logical inference is that Rousseau is 
presenting himself as both the book of nature and the glossator of that book. By 
consequence of this status, Rousseau can go on to sidestep the Church’s official 
interpretation on the origins of inequality without giving up his own spiritual authority: 
“Religion commands us to believe that since God himself drew Men out of the state of 
Nature, they are unequal because he wanted them to be so; but it does not forbid us to 
form conjectures, drawn solely from the nature of man and the Beings that surround 
him.” 37 Rejecting scripture in its over-adherence to the ideological model of the J 
version of creation and the fall, Rousseau will instead seek a version of P, and the 
absolute equality it offers, in a pristine state of nature somewhere in the past. 

On the one hand, the scriptural model gives Rousseau the prophet’s breadth of vision, 
“It is, as it were, the life of the species that I am about to describe.” On the other hand, 
the transformations undergone since the days of prehistory are so great (“How much you 
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have changed from what you were!”) that the only means of recovering those days is 
through his own memory. Starobinski has described this paradox, arguing that travelling 
back in time for Rousseau is not so much a historical or empirical process as a detailed 
self-description: “historical distance is reduced” to a self-exploration that “yields 
knowledge of the same reality... as does exploration of the most remote past. What was 
first historical time is also deepest in Jean-Jacques’s experience.” 38 Starobinski regards 
personal absolution as the final goal of this search for knowledge; however, it follows 
from this analysis that Rousseau's agenda is simultaneously individual and universal. 
When he exhorts his reader, “O man... listen: here is your history,” he means to be taken 
literally, for he is reproducing the imitatio Christi, the modeling of one’s own life after 
the exemplum of Christ within a figural view of history.’ 9 In perhaps his most 
fundamental negation of the separation between the private and public spheres, Rousseau 
reformulates the Christian conflation of ontogeny and phylogeny to maintain that self- 
knowledge is identical with the knowledge of others. 40 

Rousseau’s rendering, however, complicates the Christian process of self¬ 
recuperation through self-examination and confession by replacing Christ as the origin to 
be emulated with a series of classical emblems, from Oedipus and Plutarch’s Fabricius to 
the statue of Glaucus, the man transformed into a sea god: 

[Like] the statue of Glaucus, which time, sea and storms had disfigured to such an extent that it 
looked less like a God than a wild Beast, the human soul, altered in the midst of society by a 
thousand constantly recurring causes, by the acquisition of a multitude of bits of knowledge 
and of emors, by changes that took place in the constitution of Bodies, by the constant impact 
of the passions, has, as it were, changed its appearance to the point of being nearly 
unrecognizable 41 

The statue of Glaucus is simultaneously an image of the extent to which man in 
civilization has decayed and an image of the core of identity that a reader would still be 
able to perceive beneath the corruption, the image of God in which Rousseau persisted in 
believing man was originally created. What is fascinating about the metaphor is that the 
statue itself is already an artifice, and what Rousseau is going to scrape off it is, in fact, 
the accumulation of nature (debris, algae, and so forth). The natural man is a product of 
art, an artifact; first nature, in other words, can only be recovered as second nature—it is 
a part of nature only by association, as a Kulturlandschaft, or “cultural landscape.” 42 

The paradox—that natural man is simultaneously created in the image of God and 
knowable only as second nature—brings us to the fundamental question of the status of 
the state of nature as a fiction, an artifact. Rousseau first raises this problem in the 
preface; “For it is no light undertaking to separate what is original from what is artificial 
in the present Nature of man, and to have proper understanding of a State which no 
longer exists, which perhaps never existed, which probably never will exist, and yet 
about which it is necessary to have accurate Notions in order to judge properly our own 
present state.” 4 '’ He will create, as it were, a necessary fiction (“dont il est pourtant 
necessaire”) that will initiate a hermeneutical process, accurate notions (“des notions 
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justes”) by which he will be able to diagnose “our own present state.” In this reading, 
Rousseau would never actually have affirmed his state of nature, “which perhaps never 
existed,” to be true as a historical or political fact, but does expect it to be believed. The 
“notions justes” that it sets in motion—mostly “scientific evidence”—and the 
incontrovertible truth of the existence of inequality validate the dialectic of myth and 
enlightenment within which the argument is constructed. As we have seen above, it is 
precisely because of the particular problems posed by the fiction of origin that Kant, who 
had little interest in assuming the mantle of prophet, decided to elide the issue of a 
foundational myth altogether by stating that only God can have knowledge of primary 
causes. 

Rousseau claimed for the state of nature what many others before him had claimed for 
myth: a status of truth without the possibility of proof; in other words, he demands faith: 

Let us therefore begin by putting aside all the facts, for they have no bearing on the question. 
The Investigations that may be undertaken concerning the Subject should not be taken for 
historical truths, but only for hypothetical and conditional reasonings, better suited to shedding 
light on the Nature of things than pointing out their true origin, like those our Physicists make 
everyday with regard to the formation of the World. 44 

Whether they believe the state of nature is true or false, critics remain reluctant to begin 
by taking the above statement at face value. Rousseau’s genius in the Discours was to 
have created a myth so plausible, a fiction so verisimilar, that it has been frequently 
accepted as true history, or at least as a working hypothesis pending corroboration. And 
yet Rousseau wanted to avoid his fiction being taken as a scientific fact because he 
wanted to remove it from the objective sphere of philosophic and scientific discussion, 
where it might run the risk of direct refutation; for myth is considered implausible, a fairy 
tale, a lie that can make aesthetic impressions but not claims to truth. Assumptions based 
on modern notions of scientific objectivity have led many critics, in order to take his 
theories seriously, to regard Rousseau’s claim that his state of nature is a fiction as a 
topos of modesty, or as a way of keeping a low profile. 4 '^ But if, as some have argued, he 
called it a fiction only in order to avoid antagonizing the church, it did not prove a very 
effective strategy. To be sure, Rousseau does not appear - to have wanted to confront the 
church; on the other hand, he did intend to create a competing religion, founded on a new 
myth that would be better adapted to the new individual than traditional Christianity 46 
The strength of Rousseau’s new myth lies precisely in the use of biblical resonances 
that play on the reader by echoing a familiar language and plot structure. In his fiction, 
the garden of Eden was fundamentally a forest, where nature was bountiful (“The earth, 
left to its natural fertility and covered with immense forests that were never mutilated by 
the axe, offers store houses and shelters at every step to animals of all species” 47 ). 
Contrary to Milton’s depiction of paradise, where much emphasis is placed on Adam and 
Eve’s domestic and connubial existence, Rousseau's Eden is populated by single 
individuals who live independently, in ignorance of death and desire, and who only 
periodically come into contact with one another, either accidentally or for the momentary 
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satisfaction of sexual instincts. The new Adam is described in a set of highly idealized 
terms that also resemble an idealized self-portrait: “I will suppose him to have been 
formed from all time as I see him today: walking on two feet, using his hands as we use 
ours, directing his gaze over all of Nature, and measuring with his eyes the vast expanse 
of the Heavens.’' 48 It is vital for the reception of his myth that readers be able to identify 
with natural man from the start. Rousseau ensures identification in several ways. First, 
he aestheticizes natural man by depicting him as “formed from all time as I see him 
today,” instead of as an orangutan, a form which he considered only in the notes. 49 
Second, although not yet capable of such a state, according to Rousseau, natural man 
appears to be engaged in aesthetic appreciation: a sense of communion on the one hand 
with nature as if he were part of it (“directing his gaze all over nature”) and thus already 
separated from a true state of nature; and on the other, with God (“measuring with his 
eyes the vast expanse of the heavens”). 

The description continues by portraying the new Adam in a highly stylized manner 
reminiscent of a happy eighteenth-century Frenchman on a Sunday outing to the country: 
“When I consider him, in a word, as he must have left the hands of Nature, I see an 
animal less strong than some, less agile than others, but all in all, the most 
advantageously organized of all. I see him satisfying his hunger under an oak tree, 
quenching his thirst at the first Stream, finding his bed at the foot of the same tree that 
supplied his meal; and thus all his needs are satisfied.” 50 Again Rousseau claims to be 
imagining the first man, our forefather “as he must have left the hands of nature,” and yet 
the nature he describes recalls nothing more than the Bois de Boulogne or Fontainebleau. 
How else could this natural man find “his bed at the foot of the same tree that supplied his 
meal” without fear of his life being abruptly shortened by a large and hungry beast? 
Support for this reading may be found in very similar descriptions of pastoral happiness 
given by Rousseau as his own experiences in both the Confessions and the Reveries , 51 
This type of description should remind us again of Rousseau's equation of ontogeny and 
phylogeny. 

The mental attributes of natural man follow a similar pattern. Rousseau provides him 
with two inherent qualities prior to the development of reason: compassion and self- 
preservation. Two other qualities—perfectibility and freedom—are present in potential 
they distinguish natural man from other animals and are the source of both the positive 
and the negative possibilities available to him. Consequently, man’s unique capacity for 
greatness is inseparable from his unique capacity for “becoming an imbecile.” 52 The 
dialectical quality of Rousseau’s understanding of “la faculte de se perfectionner” is 
evident in the following discussion of fallen man’s inability to realize the utopian 
potential inherent in it: 

It would be sad for us to be forced to agree that this distinctive and almost unlimited faculty is 
the source of all man’s misfortunes; that this is what by dint of time, draws him out of that 
original condition in which he would pass tranquil and innocent days; that this is what, through 
centuries of giving rise to his enlightenment and his errors, his vices and his virtues, eventually 
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makes him a tyrant over himself and Nature. 
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The domination of nature, that “makes [man] a tyrant over himself and nature”—the 
fall—and the ensuing inequality are a consequence of “this distinctive and almost 
unlimited faculty.” 

Rousseau grounds his phylogenetic explanation for the fall of the species in the 
faculty of perfectibility. The ontogenetic account corresponding to this explanation 
appears in The Confessions, in the exemplary words with which Rousseau describes his 
personal fall as the consequence of having listened to Diderot’s advice: “He encouraged 
me to give my ideas wings and compete for the prize. I did so, and from that moment I 
was lost.” 54 Providence and the freedom to choose or reject a writing career function in 
Rousseau’s autobiography in the same way that in the political writings perfectibility and 
freedom to choose are “the source of all man’s misfortunes,” drawing him “out of that 
original condition” of innocence and thoughtlessness. According to Rousseau’s scheme, 
the result of both falls, ontogenetic and phylogenetic, is the loss of a life in close harmony 
with nature and the onset of reflection, private property, culture, and despair. Rousseau 
struggled to repair this split both in his personal life and in his writings; this reparation is 
also a promise of enlightenment, which it has thus far failed to deliver. 


Ego in Arcadia 

The historian is a backwards-facing prophet. 

Friedrich Schlegel, “Athenaums”-Fragmente 


Because he wanted to see too far forward, 
he looks behind and takes a backwards path. 

Dante, Inferno, canto 20 

In the second part of the Discours, Rousseau reconstructs the development of civilization 
through its various stages according to his model, and shows how the quality of life for 
the species and the individual is inversely proportionate to the degree of development of 
civil society. For Rousseau, the hope for happiness and fulfillment becomes more and 
more tenuous as individuals forget their original self-sufficiency and integrity. 

But as soon as one man needed the help of another, as soon as one man realized that it was 
useful for a single individual to have provisions for two, equality disappeared, property came 
into existence, labor became necessaiy. Vast forests were transformed into smiling Fields 
which had to be watered with men’s sweat, and in which slavery and misery were soon seen to 
germinate and grow with the crops. 55 

The similarities between the “smiling fields” of this fallen world “which had to be 
watered with men’s sweat,” and God’s punishment after the fall (“in the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground” [Genesis 3:19] are clear; in 
both “labor became necessary.” 
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There is one enormous divergence from Genesis, however; for there is no Eve, 
although a few undifferentiated females (they don’t seem differentiated enough to be 
termed women) appear every so often but reduced primarily to their reproductive 
function. Nothing as sophisticated as an Eve with “freedom and perfectibility” sufficient 
to tempt natural man is ever described by Rousseau. Maybe this is another particularity 
of enlightenment, where women are never fully differentiated from nature and thus always 
subject to being “transformed into smiling fields.” Accordingly, the oppression of 
women can be historicized through its transformation in this new myth of the lost garden 
of Eden. Following the ideology of this “fallen” Weltanschauung, ruled by the separation 
between nature and culture, the alienation between men and women becomes subsumed 
within the broader problem of man and his struggle against nature. In J, woman was 
subjugated for reasons of moral inferiority (having caused the fall); in enlightenment, she 
is subjugated because part of nature, as a creature of “inferior reason.” 56 

Eve is incorporated into the natural world, while Adam retains a dual status, both 
part of and excluded from nature. This split is analogous to the movement toward 
solipsism problematically echoed by the conclusion of Paradise Lost and an important 
component of works composed under its shadow. It is succinctly expressed, for example, 
in this well-known penultimate stanza of Andrew Marvell’s 1681 poem, “The Garden:” 

Such was that happy Garden-state. 

While Man there walk’d without a Mate: 

After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a Mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two Paradises ’twere in one 
To live in Paradise alone. 7 

Paradise was redefined through the Enlightenment as a solitary state. When a companion 
is required, it is far more likely to be a male subordinate than a female equal. This is hue 
from the ideal homosocial relationship between Adam and Raphael, a far easier 
relationship than that with Eve, and is epitomized by the island state of Robinson Crusoe, 
where the subservient Friday is all the helpmeet he needs. 

As in the original Genesis story of J, and as in Kant’s later version discussed in 
Chapter 1, Rousseau's representation of the fall from the state of nature is motivated by 
the acquisition of knowledge. Kant would regard the fall as a felix culpa because the 
break with nature leads to the ability to make decisions as an autonomous individual, 
independent of instinct. In J, the fall is resolutely negative, even if in Christian readings it 
came to be regarded as the occasion for the redemption wrought by Jesus. Rousseau’s 
version of the fall has tinges of the felix culpa, but he generally stresses the negative 
aspects. His rewriting of J translates the knowledge of good and evil into the refinement 
of the senses, the desire for unnecessary goods, and an increase of the passions, especially 
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pride ( amour-propre ). Rousseau renders the differences between natural man and fallen 
man—that is, man as individual in civil society—as a historical epic of decline: 

Savage man. when he has eaten, is at peace with all Nature, and the friend of all his fellow-men 
... But for man in Society, these are quite different affairs. It is first of all a question of 
providing for the necessary and then for the superfluous; next come delights, and then 
immense riches, and then subjects, and then Slaves. He has not a moment’s respite. What is 
most singular is that the less natural and pressing the needs, the more the passions increase and, 
what is worse, the power to satisfy them: so that after long periods of prosperity, after having 
swallowed up many treasures and ruined many men, my Hero will end by butchering every 
thing until he is the sole master of the Universe. Such in brief is the moral portrait, if not of 
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human life, then at least of the secret pretensions of the heart of every Civilized man. 

Hence, the history of mankind becomes the history of its downfall. The sacrifices made 
in order to establish civilization by far outweigh the benefits. Whatever those benefits 
may have been once, they were lost long ago in the early stages of this history; by now the 
sole force that propels society forward is a destructive one, motivated by the 
unquenchable desire for domination. The terms of the fall are clear: natural man has 
become estranged from the material world due to the perfectibility which allows him to 
silence the voice of outer nature; consequently, he has also managed to silence nature 
within himself. Long lost are the dreams of the simple and solitary life of natural man. 
Instead of basic necessities there are only false needs and alienation; private property has 
only helped to consolidate fallen man’s desires; inequality is the order of the day. 

At this point Rousseau has made history come full circle, for equality reigns once 
more, but only as a parody of the original state of nature. There is no longer a “noble 
savage” but only a homo homini lupus. Rousseau's vision here comes close to that of 
Hobbes, except that for the latter men are wolves by nature and civil society is the 
“natural” consequence of this fact. For Rousseau, however, it is precisely civil society 
that has erased primitive man and replaced innocence in isolation with evil in community: 

Here is the final stage of inequality, and the extreme point that closes the Circle and touches the 
point from which we started. Here all private individuals become equals again, because they 
are nothing. And since Subjects no longer have any Law other than the Master’s will, nor the 
Master any rule other than his passions, the notions of good and the principles of justice again 
vanish. Here everything is returned solely to the Law of the strongest, and consequently to a 
new State of Nature different from the one with which we beaan, in that the one was the State 
of Nature in its purity, and this last one is the fruit of an excess of corruption. 3 

It should not surprise us to recall that Rousseau himself felt the need at this point to make 
an example of himself, and leave the life of the “corrupted” city to retire to the country, a 
resolution he carried out, withdrawing in 1756 to an estate very appropriately called 
L’Hermitage. Most of his friends found this behavior very unusual and eccentric; 
however, it was in keeping with one of the oldest Christian traditions—that includes 
Christ himself—whereby a person retires into the wilderness in order to lead a simple life 
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of devout and peaceful contemplation, sometimes as a form of penitence, sometimes 
temporarily and sometimes permanently. As the saintly hermit in La Vallee de 
Montmorency, on Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans son ermitage puts it when refusing an 
embassy from the city permission to revive his hit opera Le Devin du village , “I have 
chosen for my spectacle that of the universe.” 60 

At the same time, Rousseau’s second Discours relies heavily, as I have shown, on the 
Hebrew Bible. His self-perception as an Old Testament prophet becomes explicit in this 
vision of doom. It is important to note that Rousseau at this point does not use the 
biblical resonance only in a figurative sense; he takes it literally: he subsumes his life into 
his oeuvre, moves to the Hermitage, and begins preaching out of the wilderness. 61 
Hence, the final part of the Discours reads as part of Prophets. That prophetic voice, 
however, is only the final stage in the model. 62 The point of rewriting Genesis is to 
determine anew the precise terms of the fall and consequently to set a new social agenda 
that might eventually lead to redemption. Creating an origin enables Rousseau to create a 
fiction that allows him to reach the one he is really after: the utopian goal. Because in 
Rousseau’s case, the fiction and its inherent teleology are in part secular; the project has 
had mainly a lasting influence in its reception as political philosophy. 6 ’ Whatever may 
have since been claimed for Rousseau’s agenda, the structure provided by the origin-goal 
framework is essentially narrative, fictive, and brilliantly plausible—but not a truth. 

The second Discours concludes with Rousseau as Walter Benjamin's angel of 
history, propelled backwards into the future, contemplating the growing pile of the ruins 
of progress. The glimmer of hope (origin as goal) proper to all prophetic conclusions 
will be reinterpreted in a Christian framework in the autobiographical works. The 
revelation and its unfolding in the rewriting of Genesis in the second Discours set the 
groundwork for this figural representation of history. In the triptych formed by the three 
autobiographical works, the imitatio Christi becomes literalized as the prefiguration by 
the Old Testament prophet becoming Christ ( Confessions ), his life and judgment in this 
world ( Dialogues ), and after death (Reveries). 


“I Am an Island” 

Best-selling authors have rarely achieved sainthood. 

Jacob Huizinga. The Making of a Saint: The Tragi-Comedy 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1976) 

When in 1793 the Franco-German doctor and philosopher Adam Lux committed suicide 
at the age of twenty-eight as a signal to the “misguided French nation,” he asked to be 
buried near the grave of Rousseau at Ermenonville (see Figure 3.1), and for the 
inscription on his grave to read, “Here lies Adam Lux, disciple of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.” As motive for his suicide he cited first the liberating effect of his martyrdom, 
and second, “to honor the memory of my master Jean-Jacques Rousseau with an act of 
patriotism that will be above all slander and suspicion.” 64 Following Rousseau’s 
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example, Lux grounded his polidcal beliefs wholly within the limits of his own life. 
When not taking their lives in hopes of being buried near his tomb, pilgrims to the saint’s 
grave would pour out their tears, meditate at “this pious temple,” and compare its 
occupant with Jesus Christ. 65 During the eight-day pilgrimage of a French curate and a 
Prussian baron, an intricate ritual was followed: a day of cleansing preparation, travel by 
boat to the sacred island, prayers and vows and the burning in effigy of the saint’s 
enemies: “We offer this expiatory sacrifice on the tomb of the great man, handing over to 
the flames a libel which the lie claims its own and truth disavows.” 66 Or, as Leo Tolstoy, 
who as a teenager had worn Rousseau’s portrait in a locket around his neck like an icon, 
succinctly put it in the next century, “Rousseau and the Gospel have been the two great 
and salutary influences in my life.” 67 

The new religion proposed by Rousseau was at the center of Emile, as he framed his 
writings in the prophetic retrospect of the Reveries : “The result of my arduous research 
was more or less what I have written down in my ‘Profession of Faith of a Savoyard 
Priest,’ a work which has been ignobly prostituted and desecrated by the present 
generation, but which may one day effect a revolution in the minds of men, if ever good 
sense and good faith return among them.” The new religion represented by the 
philosophical texts, the writings of Rousseau for which revolutionaries would be willing 
to die, and for which conversely he would be pilloried through the nineteenth century, 
required a special kind of authorization. This was the structure of the autobiographical 
works, the model of the Confessions that Rousseau updated from Saint Augustine. 

The title of Rousseau’s first major autobiographical text raises a central paradox: if, 
as the opening sentence claims, he has resolved on an enterprise “qui n’eut jamais 
d'exemple,” then what do we make of the explicit reference to the “exemple” of 
Augustine’s Confessions ? 69 Beyond laying himself wide open to attack on the grounds of 
arrogance, Rousseau begs comparison to the apparently unimpeachable authority of the 
church father. 70 But it is through that very comparison that he will demonstrate the force 
of his assertion. By taking Augustine, and the cornerstone of Augustinian theology, 
original sin, as his model, Rousseau imitates so as to replace the earlier version. 71 The 
key moment in both texts, and thus the key moment to understanding how Rousseau 
rewrites Augustine, is the eighth book of each text, the account of conversion. 72 

Book eight of Augustine’s version rewrites scripture: he replaces Moses as 
mouthpiece of divinity and asserts his own past, present, and future as a new model of 
sacred history. The moment of conversion, modeled on a Christological structure of 
history, authorizes the foregoing account of Augustine’s past sins and authenticates the 
visions and exegetical readings of the books that follow. Outside of Christ, the primary 
models for Augustine are Aeneas, whose epic voyage he duplicates and Christianizes, 
and Paul, whose writings yield the final order to turn Augustine away from the world and 
toward himself. We find both the empire-founding of the Roman epic and the journey of 
the Apostle in Rousseau’s Confessions, but no longer in the conflicted way they are 
manifested in Augustine. The Aenean city-building had been dealt with in the 
philosophico-political writings with their vision of an equal and just society. Rousseau 
himself took over the Pauline role as well, for the epoch-making vision came while he 
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was on the way to Vincennes, his own road to Damascus, on the way to Diderot in the 
outskirts of the city at the center of his universe. And just as Paul would be martyred by 
the Roman Emperor, so would Rousseau see himself as betrayed and persecuted by his 
former ally Diderot. 

Rousseau’s relationship to his predecessors is different from Augustine’s, however. 
The latter accumulated models throughout the Confessions, ambivalent and conflicting 
predecessors to be followed but also repudiated, to rebel against but also to submit to. 
Beginning with his title, by contrast, Rousseau takes over the past images as aspects of 
his own identity. His world is synthetic and unified, whereas Augustine’s found its unity 
only through a complex summa of past authorities into a vision that could never be 
wholly closed because God would always be outside of it. Augustine certainly worked 
throughout his life to explain away this central paradox of his theology, but that 
explanation always took the form of further paradoxes, in particular the irreducible 
conflict between predestination and free will. To see the distance between their views, 
we need only recall Rousseau’s rehearsal of the arguments as a young man, when he puts 
the decision about his salvation into the hands of fate: If he can hit the tree with the rock 
in his hand, he will be saved, if not, he will be damned. In this version, however, 
Rousseau also puts himself in the place of God, and fixes the odds by standing so close to 
a very large tree that he cannot miss. ~ Thus does the economy of his closed system 
function. 

Because of its changed role within this system, Rousseau's book eight must bear the 
additional burden that the sacred vocation as writer, which results from his conversion, is 
simultaneously the original sin, the fall, that Rousseau sets himself up for. Whereas 
Augustine’s first seven books recounted the tale of woe of a fallen youth and young 
adulthood that would be transformed by the telling into the story of his salvation, 
Rousseau’s first seven books remained paradisal and “natural” in form. Hence the need 
to begin the eighth book with a pause: “I have had to pause at the end of the last book. 
With this one begins the long chain of my misfortunes, in its very origins.” 74 The origin 
of misfortune arises from the temptation of Rousseau’s personal Satan, Diderot; the apple 
is the contest proposed by the Academy of Dijon that resulted in the first Discours, 
Rousseau’s first published text, his first remuneration, his grand debut into the world. 

The contrary moments of vocation and fall are necessarily interwoven in the sacred 
mission that Rousseau assumes; for the vision of truth that comes to him on the road to 
Vincennes is in fact the insight that original sin is nonexistent: 

One day I took the Mercure de France and, glancing through it as I walked. I came upon this 
question propounded by the Dijon Academy for the next year’s prize: Has the progress of the 
sciences and the arts done more to corrupt morals or improve them? 

The moment I read this I beheld another universe and became another man. ... He 
[Diderot] encouraged me to give my idea wings and compete for the prize. I did so, and from 
that moment I was lost. All the rest of my life and of my misfortunes followed inevitably as a 
result of that moment’s straying. 

My feelings rose with the most inconceivable rapidity to the level of my ideas. All my little 
passions were stifled by enthusiasm for truth, liberty, and virtue; and the most astonishing tiring 
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is that this fermentation worked in my heart for more than four or five years as intensely 

perhaps as it has ever worked in the heart of any man on earth. 7:5 

To find his conversionary inspiration in the Mercure de France is no mere parody of 
Augustine’s “tolle lege” and subsequent reading of Paul’s letter to the Romans; rather, 
Rousseau was again bringing the previously external inspiration within the sphere of his 
own world. The structure, the language, and the emotion are Augustinian, but the milieu 
is worldly. 

Rousseau’s fall into the world is prompted by the need to convince the world that it 
had not in fact needed to fall. His own story is a new theodicy illustrating this principle; 
for he argues that he just as easily could have—and most likely should have—continued 
in his carefree and innocent life if not for the temptation offered by the Academie and 
proffered to him by Diderot. At the same time, however, the fact that his fall was thereby 
not involuntary but volitional and due to the noblest motives removes him from the 
Augustinian sphere of the vulgar sinner who because saved is now noble, and places him 
in the realm of the select few, the chosen ones—Christ, Moses, a few prophets—who 
came into the world only so as to save it. 

Augustine had proposed his imitation of Christ as a model for others to imitate after 
him, placing themselves within the world-historical narrative of the City of God. 
Rousseau retained the historical framework, but in his synthetic vision, Rousseau’s life 
contained that history: he subsumed phylogeny into ontogeny. The discovery under the 
tree is the knowledge of good and evil, in particular, the knowledge that man is good and 
society is evil. Rousseau’s prehistory—books one through seven—constitutes the 
prehistory of the world, that same prehistory that was rendered as philosophical fiction in 
the second Discours. The new myth of mankind’s origin corresponds to the similarly 
constructed myth of his early years; much of what Rousseau tells us about his early life 
has not been (and cannot be) corroborated, echoing the fictive prehistory of the world, 
“qui n’a peut-etre point existe, qui probablement n'existerajamais.” The knowledge of 
good and evil—“the alienating faculties of reflection, amour-propre, abstraction, 
imagination,” 76 the capacity for deferral, and a sense of the future—are also those 
qualities that allowed Rousseau to write. 

The capacity to write effectively is the first consequence of the fall in book eight and 
constitutes the topic of the first Discours: “Whether the restoration of the Sciences and 
the Arts has contributed to the purification of mores.” 77 Arts, sciences, and culture are 
necessary only in a fallen society; in Eden there is no need of improvement. Accordingly, 
we are able to unravel the paradox of the fall's simultaneously positive and negative 
effects for mankind and for Rousseau: because he has fallen, he can write a prizewinning 
essay exposing and denouncing the deplorable state of civilization. 78 Moreover, the 
selfsame capacity to write underscores the rationale behind the remaining consequences 
of the fall: Rousseau’s abandonment of his children and his physical ailments, both of 
which he laments in book eight. In the previous books, he had already argued for the 
naturalness of sexuality, theft, and curiosity. The only sin that remains unnatural in this 
scheme is also the only traditionally construed sin which he bestows upon himself. The 
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exposure of children had existed as a social practice in pagan antiquity; in Judeo- 
Christian terms, by contrast, the sacrifice of children from Isaac to Jesus is viewed as the 
ultimate gift as well as the ultimate taboo. 79 

The extraordinary uproar created on both sides of the issue suggests that Rousseau 
and his contemporaries, as well as many present-day critics, continue to evaluate his 
oeuvre within a wholly Judeo-Christian moral system. Rousseau himself, however, took 
a different attitude in the Confessions. According to the tenets of his new religion, 
exposure to the elements is better than exposure to society: “If I were to state my reasons, 
I should say too much. For since they were strong enough to seduce me, they would 
seduce many others; and I do not wish to expose any young people who may read me to 
the risk of being misled by the same error.” 80 A pagan ritual is asserted in order to 
establish Rousseau’s status within a Judeo-Christian structure. Note the impeccable 
logic of Rousseau's argument: the (quite possibly mythic) exposure of his own children is 
necessary in order to give his thought the authority to prevent the children of others from 
being exposed. And the proof of the power of that authority is made in the assertion that 
it would be powerful enough to corrupt all those around him if he were to make public 
his rationale. Only Rousseau and his own children will suffer so that the sins of those 
around him will be lifted. Part of this maneuver remains eminently Augustinian: the 
worse the sinner, the greater the saint. 81 By contrast, the illness, some sort of urinary 
disorder, introduced a physical suffering that is wholly alien to the moral world of 
Augustine. In traditional fashion, the fall ushers in mortality. What Rousseau suffered 
through his fall is thus a paradigm of the fate of mankind from the moment it falls into 
history: the arts and sciences (culture), denaturalization and self-alienation (going against 
the precepts of nature, the issue of his children), and mortality. The moment that man 
becomes aware that he has a past, he must consequently also begin worrying about his 
future. 

None of the remedies to man’s fallen state proposed by Rousseau, however, managed 
to achieve the state of utopian consciousness as defined by Adorno: the moment when 
death ceases to be seen as an escape from life. 82 In each case, reconciliation is posited as 
the remedy to the fateful separation between nature and culture. 8 ’ Each one of these 
influential proposals fails in the end. In Julie, ou la Nouvelle Heloise, we find the 
utopian community of the belles tunes at Clarens. Unfortunately, Julie’s onlyresponse is 
to desire death (clearly the motive, even though her drowning in Lake Geneva is 
presented as an accident). As for Emile , the utopian program of the ideal education 
disintegrates once Sophie intrudes into the perfect harmony of master and pupil (shades 
of Raphael and Adam). The tragic sequel, Emile et Sophie; ou les solitaires , makes the 
fall abundantly clear and underlines thereby the instability of that earlier happiness: the 
couple go to Paris, and spend their lives regretting the lost innocence of their earlier state. 
In Du Contrat social, finally, the political solution for the individual's recovery of 
happiness can only be achieved by his or her self-erasure and subsumption within the 
volonte generate. The utopian vision persists in all three examples, but the terms on 
which they are predicated constitute a series of aporias. 
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And yet, if each of these visions does in fact self-destruct, then how do we explain the 
incredible influence, both individual and social, that they exerted and continue to exert in 
spite of such irresolvable contradictions? This phenomenon is perhaps best explained by 
the grandest of Rousseau’s utopian projects: that of his own life. As the only one of the 
visions that was actually put into practice, Rousseau's life was intended to validate the 
partial practicability of the others as well. And the fact that this variation also self- 
destructed seems only to have heightened the popular appeal of the Rousseau legend. 
The grander the fall, the greater the sanctification: this was his aspiration. The 
consequent opposite pole of persecution and vilification was of necessity present from the 
beginning as well. As even Augustine confessed, Satan, although evil, was paradoxically 
a necessity if only out of rhetorical force to set off goodness. Rousseau’s parallel use of 
paradox has been a leitmotif of criticism from the first days of his public life. It bears 
remembering that paradox is a good Christian tradition: its deepest roots lie in the 
parabolic teachings of Christ and the writings of Paul, “That seeing they might not see 
and hearing they might not understand" (Luke 8:10). 

This rhetoric is most literally present in the Dialogues, for they constitute the central 
panel of Rousseau’s vision of history, the Christ-event and the prophetic visions that 
accompany it: “The Author of the Books and of the crimes appears to you to be the same 
person. I believe I am correct to see them as two. That, Sir, is the key to the enigma.” 85 
The role of the Christ-event was to heal the rift caused in mankind by original sin; this 
remains the structural role enacted by Rousseau’s autobiographical writings. As his 
character literally splits into the two Rousseauan voices of the Dialogues, “le Francois” 
and “Rousseau,” his language rewrites the man-Christ as the paradoxical overcoming of 
alienation. Just as the Christ-event united the corporeal infirmities of man with the divine 
spirit in a sacrifice to save the human race, so Rousseau united phylogeny and ontogeny, 
fall and conversion, in the paradoxes of his writing. Through the ordeal of the Dialogues, 
so different from the seductive pleasures of the Confessions , Rousseau would redeem the 
terms of his religion. 

Here are the signs of the conclusion of his ministry on earth, as “Rousseau” questions 
the morality of the plot against “Jean Jaques” by citing the familiar stations of the 
passion, berating the populace’s efforts “to make a man the plaything of the public and 
the rabble, to chase him successively from all the most remote, the most solitary asylums 
where he had imprisoned himself and from which he certainly was in no position to do 
any harm, to have him stoned by the populace, to move him with derision from place to 
place always subject to new insults.” 86 

And yet the purpose of the dialogues is not just a narrative of the passion and 
judgement; it has practical and philosophical aims as well. First, as Foucault has 
accurately phrased it, they are “anti-confessions,” not intended, as were the Confessions, 
to educate through enjoyment and entertainment. 87 Preaching through stories and 
parables had had only partial success, so now Rousseau would teach the readers truly 
how to read and to judge. It is this stylistic and philosophical intransigence, more than 
the actual content of the text, that has most led to the impression of deep psychological 
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disturbance. Rousseau attempts to strip away all appearance and illusion to show us 
things as they are. face to face. 

The three dialogues that constitute Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques focus on the nature 
of objectivity, truth, and the purpose of justice. The choice of the dialogue form (“best 
suited to discuss the pros and cons” 88 ) allows for a dual perspective that lets Jaques to lay 
out two initially conflicting positions that will have to be reconciled for his perfect 
absolution. Two voices with opposite perspectives create the possibility of objectivity. 
The two speakers are identified as “Rousseau,” a compatriot of his namesake who has 
recently arrived in Paris, and his friend, the “Frenchman.” The subject of the three 
lengthy dialogues is Jean Jaques the man and Jean Jaques the author of the books. The 
Frenchman has never read the books and without knowing them believes what is said 
about the author; conversely, Rousseau has read the books but knows nothing about the 
author. Towards the end of the first dialogue, both friends agree to complement each 
other’s knowledge. Rousseau will meet the man and see if what is said about him is true 
and the Frenchman will read the books. As a result, the Frenchman is converted to the 
ideas, and Rousseau is led to absolve Jean Jaques. The word and the flesh are finally 
made one through the persecution, judgment, and absolution of Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
who is united within himself while converting those around him by example. 

Les Reveries du promeneur solitaire plots the final movement of this process, as 
Rousseau depicts his death, his ascension to heaven for a vision, and his subsequent 
resurrection. Given the newly unified persona, Rousseau frames his reveries as thoughts 
that come naturally in a stream of consciousness: “These pages will be no more than a 
formless record of my reveries. I shall say what I have thought just as it came to me, with 
as little connection as the thoughts of this morning have with those of last night. But on 
the other hand I shall gain new knowledge of my nature and disposition from knowing 
what feelings and thoughts nourish my mind in this strange state.” 89 The change in style 
results from the absolution whereby what was divided has been brought together. The 
“nouvelle connoissance de mon naturel” allows Rousseau to speak naturally, without 
control, for the first time; he is reconciled because the split is healed and nature is back 
and restored. By contrast to what Rousseau would deem the mere appearance of 
naturalness in the Confessions, here the “informe journal” is presented as second nature. 

The most informe moment in the text occurs in the second reverie, as Rousseau 
calmly recounts a moment that looks like nothing other than his own death and 
otherworldly vision. Rousseau here rewrites the paradisal vision of Augustine in book 
nine of the Confessions: 

At about six in the evening I was on the hill leading down from Menilmontant, almost opposite 
the Jolly Gardener, when some people walking in front of me suddenly stepped aside and I saw 
a Great Dane rushing at full tilt towards me, followed by a carriage.... I felt neither the impact 
nor my fall, nor yet indeed anything else until I eventually came to.... Night was coming on. I 
saw the sky, some stars, and a few leaves. The first sensation was a moment of delight. I was 
conscious of nothing else. In this instant I was being born again, and in it seemed as if all I 
perceived was filled with my frail existence. Entirely taken up by the present, I could 
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remember nothing; I had no distinct notion of myself as a person, nor had I the least idea of 
what had just happened to me. I did not know who I was, nor where I was; I felt neither pain 
nor fear, nor anxiety. I watched my blood flowing as I might have watched a stream, without 
even thinking that the blood had anything to do with me. 90 

The reconciliation just described is manifested in this passage through the utter 
detachment with which Rousseau describes this incident, so different from the physical 
force in the parallel vision along the road to Vincennes. Far from signifying alienation 
from his surroundings, the language implies a union of inner and outer nature: “I watched 
my blood flowing as I might have watched a stream.” 

Augustine’s vision signals the end of his account of his past; in the last four books he 
moves through the present to relate what he saw, like Rousseau, in an unmediated form: 

We would hear his word, not through the tongue of the flesh, nor through the voice of an 
angel, nor through the sound of thunder, nor through the obscurity of a symbolic utterance; 
him who in these things we love we would hear in person without their mediation. That is 
how it was when at that moment we extended our reach and in a flash of mental energy 
attained the eternal wisdom which abides beyond all things. 91 

By virtue of his conversion and vision, Augustine authorized himself to speak as if in 
union with the mind of God. In the final four books, he seeks both to impart the 
knowledge received from this union and to use that knowledge as the basis on which we 
should believe his authority. 

The lack of a thirteenth book has often been cited as a primary difference between 
Rousseau’s and Augustine’s Confessions. The return to 12 books may 
signal Rousseau’s reclamation of the classical epic tradition Augustine claimed to have 
repudiated. At the same time, it seems likely that the Dialogues and the Reveries restore 
the final book. There is no direct book-to-book correlation following the book eight 
conversion; there is, however, a direct continuity from the conclusion of the Confessions 
to the Dialogues , 92 The shift in voice that has often been interpreted as the writer’s 
descent into madness can also be read as a stylistic shift toward the different pedagogical 
focus of the Dialogues: 

I have told the truth. If anyone knows anything contrary to what I have here recorded, though 
he prove it a thousand times, his knowledge is a lie and an imposture; and if he refuses to 
investigate and inquire into it during my lifetime he is no lover of justice or of truth. For my 
part. I publicly and fearlessly declare that anyone, even if he has not read my writings, who will 
examine my nature, my character, my morals, my likings, my pleasures, and my habits with his 
own eyes and can still believe me a dishonourable man. is a man who deserves to be 
asphyxiated. 93 

By the time of the Reveries, Rousseau shows himself to have passed beyond the need to 
prove. This is the only context in which a gloss can be found for the statement that 
“fussent-elles mille fois prouvees, il sait des mensonges et des impostures:” the path his 
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life has taken places him beyond this world's standards of judgment. The character 
Rousseau from the dialogues will be the man chosen to examine Jean Jaques’ “character, 
morals, whims, pleasures, habits” and provide the final absolution. Then can the shift 
occur to the rhetoric and style of a man beyond and above worldly concerns, if 
paradoxically remaining at one with the world itself. 

It is in this that Rousseau in fact imitates the Christological narrative even more 
strictly than did Augustine. For the perfectly constructed imitatio Christi of his life finds 
its culmination in the circulation of the rumors that he has died and then has resurrected: 

I had already gone out several times and was even taking quite frequent walks in the Tuileries, 
when I saw from the astonishment of many of those whom I met that there was some other 
story about me that I had not yet heard. Finally I learned that I was rumored to have died from 
my fall, and this rumor had spread so quickly and irresistibly that more than two weeks after I 
heai'd it the King himself and the Queen were talking as if there were no doubt about it. 94 

Once again, the transformation of the road to Emmaus into the gravel paths of the 
Tuileries gardens is not parodic but the literal translation of the model into the terms of 
Rousseau's life. Rousseau's final retirement from the world was not physical, but 
mental: in true Christological form, he is both himself and not himself at the same time. 

And true to form, like his model before him, Rousseau stayed long enough to disprove 
the rumors and conclude the teachings before continuing along the way he had been 
going. And like his model before him, Rousseau left behind his words to enlighten those 
who in his path would follow a religion that was not a religion: “One would say that God, 
yes God himself, dictated this text, to restore the order of nature and to make a foundation 
for the happiness of society.” 95 

In conclusion, the extraordinary influence of Rousseau on enlightenment, both as its 
basis and as its strongest critic, is perhaps best accounted for not by one or the other but 
by both of the books that he left: the book of his scriptures, and the book of the world, 
himself as embodiment of the phylogeny of the human race. For the serenity of the 
Reveries comes from their implicit claim to have united those books with one another; 
what results is a glimpse of that utopian consciousness that underlines and authorizes 
everything that came before them: “a consciousness for which the possibility that people 
no longer have to die does not have anything horrible about it, but is, on the contrary, that 
which one actually wants.” At the same time, however, the utopian consciousness in 
Rousseau is belied by the fact that this insight can be authorized only by his death. “Man 
is born free, and everywhere he is in chains” 96 : the utopian consciousness that authorizes 
the first part of the vision can only be realized through the self-martyrdom that, in a jump 
that must be made out of faith, sublates the second part. 


Notes 

1 Among the titles: Les Confessions de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Jean-Jacques Rousseau au 
Paraclet, Jean-Jacques Rousseau Persecute. 
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M. Bouilly, Jean-Jacques Rousseau a ses derniers moments, trait historique en un acte et en 
prose, Comediens italiens ordinaires du roi. 31 decembre 1790 (Paris: Brunet, 1791). 


On dirait que c’est Dieu, oui. Dieu lui-meme. qui a dicte cet ecrit, pour retablir l’ordre de la 


nature et fonder le bonheur de la societe.” 


“Que ce jour est pur et serein! ... Oh! que la nature est grande!... voyez-vous ... voyez-vous 


cette lumiere immense ... voila Dieu ... oui, Dieu lui-meme qui m’ouvre son sein. et qui 
m'invite a aller gouter cette paix eternelle et inalterable que j'avois tant desiree ... (il meurt ).” 
In their introductory essay to the English translation of the Dialogues , Christopher Kelly and 
Roger D. Masters mention as evidence of the unity of the works the fact that Rousseau used 
the same epigraph in his prize-winning first work, the Discours sur les sciences et les arts , and 
in his penultimate (and most personal and paranoid) work. Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques 
(completed in 1776 and published posthumously): the maxim from Ovid’s autobiographical 
Tristia that “Barbaras his ego sum quia non intelligor illis” [I am the barbarian to these men 
because I am not understood by them] (Rousseau Judge of Jean-Jacques: Dialogues, eds 


Masters and Kelly, trans. Judith R. Bush. Kelly, and Masters, vol. 1 of The Collected Writings 
of Rousseau [Hanover: University Press of New England for Dartmouth College, 1990], pp. 
xiii-xxvii, at p. xviii). 

“J'allois voir Diderot alors prisonnier a Vincennes; j’avois dans ma poche un Mercure de 
France que je me mis a feuilleter le long du chemin. Je tombe sur la question de 1’Academie de 
Dijon qui a donne lieu a mon premier ecrit. Si jamais quelque chose a ressemble a une 
inspiration subite, c’est le mouvement qui se fit en moi a cette lecture; tout a coup je me sens 
1’esprit ebloiii de mille lumieres: des foules d’idees vives s’y presenterent a la fois avec une 


force et une confusion qui me jetta dans un trouble inexprimable; je sens ma tete prise par un 
etourdissement semblable a 1’ ivresse. Une violente palpitation m’ oppresse, souleve ma poitrine; 
ne pouvant plus respirer en march ant. je me laisse tomber sous un des arbres de 1' avenue, et j’y 
passe une demie heure dans une telle agitation qu’en me relevant j’appergus tout le devant de 
ma veste mouille de mes larmes sans avoir send que j’en repandois. Oh Monsieur si j’avois 
jamais pu ecrire le quart de ce que j’ai vu et senti sous cet arbre, avec quelle clarte j'aurois fait 
voir toutes les contradictions du systeme social, avec quelle force j’aurois expose tous les abus 
de nos institutions, avec quelle simplicity j’aurois demontre que 1'homme est bon naturellement 
et que c’est par ces institutions seules que les hommes deviennent medians. Tout ce que j’ai 


pu retenir de ces foules de grandes verites qui dans un quart d’heure m’illuminerent sous cet 
arbre, a ete bien foiblement epars dans les trois principaux de mes ecrits, savoir ce premier 
discours, celui sur l'inegalite, et le traite de 1’education, lesquels trois ouvrages sont 
inseparables et forment ensemble un meme tout” (“Quatre lettres a M. le President de 
Malesherbes contenant le vrai tableau de mon caractere et les vrais motifs de toute ma 


conduite,” letter two, dated “A Montmorency le 12 janvier 1762.” Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1, 
pp. 1135-6). Further citations of editorial notes from the Oeuvres Completes are given by 
author’s name followed by volume and page number. 

Explanations range from classicism to psychology. Francois Bouchardy, for example, writes, 
“In my estimation, the first Discours is not in essence a religious manifesto, in spite of the 
proximity (?) of The Allegory ; on revelation. Fabricius’ prosopopoeia, an immediate witness of 
the illumination, favors antique, pagan Rome.” ( Oeuvres Completes, vol. 3. p. xxxii; his 
question). This is indicative of the critical tradition of objecting to the fully religious (i.e., 
Christian) nature of the revelation on the grounds that the part of the first Discours that 
Rousseau committed to paper directly after his illumination is the part on Fabricius’ 
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prosopopoeia, thus arguing that the classical and therefore pre-Christian theme contradicts 
what may be considered a wholly religious (i.e., Christian) incident. The argument has no 
internal coherence. The assumption that classical antiquity is in some way not religious but 
secular simply obscures the issue. Rousseau’s religiosity is certainly Judeo-Christian. and when 
I call his thought religious. I am placing it within this tradition. 

On the psychological side of things, Lester Crocker has suggested hysteria as another 
explanation: "hi his psychological condition, upset, moreover, by his visits to Diderot, he was 
open to a hysterical reaction of this kind” ( Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 2 vols [New York: 
Macmillan. 1968], vol. 1, p. 200). To be sure, Crocker may be medically correct: my point is 
that Rousseau based his oeuvre not on the fact that he was hysterical, but on the fact that he 
had been divinely inspired. Jean Starobinski's psychological interpretation also identifies a 
mixture of classical and Christian but gives it secularizing meaning: “Rousseau made himself 
Fabricius, identified himself with Plutarch’s hero in order to apostrophize a corrupt world, 
unfaithful to the ancient ideal of virtue ... Rousseau is not content to dismantle the religious 
accusation which takes aim at any identification with the ‘profane’; so well does he sacralize 
and sanctify the fictitious beings with which he is pleased to mistake himself that he receives 
from them the power to accuse and to judge rather than from the defenders of religious 
morality” (Table d'orientation, [Lausanne: Editions L’Age d’Homme, 1989]. pp. 60-61). 

8 The major exception to this trend is Starobinski’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Transparency and 
Obstruction, 1971. trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988). 
Starobinski, who deals with both groups of works, sees how the religio-mythical framework 
functions, but deems its presence as motivated from outside, that is to say, from deep within 
Rousseau’s unconscious. This is true up to a certain point, but I will argue that what perhaps 
began as symptomatically motivated, i.e., as metaphorical, becomes literalized. For Rousseau, 
the religious framework is not a metaphor; it is the fact of his and the world’s identity. Jacques 
Derrida makes irrelevant the distinction between the two types of works based on the negation 
of all that lies outside the text. Of Grammatology, 1967. trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974). Kelly. Rousseau’s Exemplary Life: The 
Confessions as Political Philosophy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), and Ann Hartle, 
The Modern Self in Rousseau’s Confessions: a Reply to St. Augustine (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1983), read the Confessions, the “literary” work par 
excellence, as a philosophical text. More recently, Julia Simon, Mass Enlightenment: Critical 
Studies in Rousseau and Diderot (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), has 
analyzed a cross section of Rousseau’s works from the perspective of the Frankfurt School. 
Simon’s discussion treats both the literary and the politico-philosophical writings—the 
separation of private and public in the Dialogues (pp. 70-94), for example—without making 
genre distinctions; nevertheless, she segregates them by chapter and does not attempt to 
integrate them structurally. 

9 Fredric Jameson, The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socicdly Symbolic Act (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1981), p. 289. 

10 See the earlier discussion, pp. 30-32. 

11 Many critics have analyzed Rousseau’s religious background, especially in relation to the 
political writings. See Pierre-Maurice Masson, La Religion de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(Geneva: Slatkine, 1970). and Ronald Grimsley, Rousseau and the Religious Quest (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1968). In Modem Self, Hartle has noted the formal similarities and. more 
significantly, the secularizing differences between Augustine’s and Rousseau’s Confessions. 
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There does not exist a systematic analysis of the religious structure in relation to the oeuvre as a 
whole. Of two critics who might have done so, Starobinski in Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
subordinates the Christian elements to the larger issues developed in his book, mainly the 
psychological need for immediacy and authenticity; Lucio Colletti in From Rousseau to Lenin: 
Studies in Ideology and Society' (London: New Left Books, 1972), addresses the presence of 
Christian elements in Rousseau’s oeuvre but only to show how Rousseau rejected traditional 
Christian theodicy. 

12 This is especially true of Wollstonecraft. As we shall see later, following Jameson’s assessment 
of liberalism in Political Unconscious, non-liberal critiques always implicate the private in the 
public whether intended to legitimate or invalidate. 

13 Simon’s reading of the Contrat social in Mass Enlightenment provides a good example of 
Rousseau viewed as a totalitarian and proto-fascist. One of the earliest and most notable 
accusations in this vein came from Benjamin Constant in 1815: “His error made the social 
contract into ... the most terrible auxiliary to all types of despotism” (“son erreur a fait de son 
contrat social... le plus terrible auxiliaire de tous les genres de despotisme;” qtd. in Oeuvres 
Completes, vol. 3, p. cxiii). Other major critics have been Auguste Comte and Proudhon, who 
considered the most unforgivable—as well as the one that explained everything else—of 
Rousseau’s traits to have been that he was not French! (Robert Derathe, “Les Refutations du 
Contrat social en France dans la premiere moitie du dix-neuvieme siecle,” in Reappraisals of 
Rousseau: Studies in honour of R. A. Leigh, ed. Simon Harvey [Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1980], pp. 90-110, at p. 102). 

14 The primitivist accusation was especially common among contemporaries such as Diderot, 
Voltaire and Father Castel, who labeled him “F apologiste de la betise” ( Collection complete 
cles oeuvres de Rousseau [Geneva: Moultou & du Peyrou, 1781-89, vol. 29, p. 124]). There 
is an especially amusing comment on the same topic by Diderot in the Pensees Philosophiques, 
where he observes that the forest would be very crowded if we all abandoned society and 
returned there to live like wild men (cited by Starobinski in the notes to the second Discours, in 
Oeuvres Completes, vol. 3, pp. 1367-68). The primitivist interpretation is difficult to support 
textually and has been usually, as in Voltaire’s case, the result of unsympathetic reading. Kant 
and Cassirer, among others, have attested to its untenability; Cassirer’s reading of Rousseau 
emphasizes society, and not the forest, as the key to the individual’s happiness and fulfillment. 
The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, trans. Peter Gay (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1989) and Rousseau, Kant, Goethe (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970). See 
also Emile Durkheim, Montesquieu and Rousseau: Forerunners of Sociology, 1918. trans. 
Ralph Manheim (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1960); Arthur Lovejoy, “The 
Supposed Primitivism of Rousseau’s Discourse on Inequality,” Essays in the History of Ideas 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1948), pp. 14-37; and Hartle, Modern Self, 
pp. 155-7. See Rousseau’s own response to this interpretation, speaking of himself in the third 
person in the third dialogue of Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques : “hi his first writings he is more 
concerned with destroying that illusory prestige that makes us stupidly admire the instruments 
of our misfortune and with correcting that mistaken estimation that makes us honor pernicious 
talents and despise useful virtues.... But human nature does not retrogress and once separated 
from it, one is never able to return to the time of innocence and equality... People persisted in 
accusing him of wanting to destroy the sciences, the Arts, the theaters, and the Academies and 
to plunge the universe back into its initial barbarism, but he has always insisted to the contrary 
on conserving existing institutions, maintaining that their destruction would do nothing but 
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remove the palliatives, leave the vices, and substitute brigandage for corruption” (pp. 934—5). 

Those who have pointed out the mythic and religious aspects of the oeuvre have been for 
the most part ecclesiastical figures such as the archbishop of Paris, a contemporary of 
Rousseau’s who, as a believer of church doctrine, was alarmed by the deviationism he 
encountered and pronounced Rousseau blasphemous and heretical ( Collection complete , vol. 
25, p. 357). 

15 For an extreme example, see Marc F. Plattner. Rousseau’s State of Nature: An Interpretation 
of the Discourse on Inequality (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1979). 

16 See Lovejoy, “Supposed Primitivism”; Claude Levi-Strauss, Tristes tropiques (Paris: Librairie 
Plon, 1955), pp. 467-71; and Asher Horowitz, Rousseau, Nature, and History (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1987), pp. 48-9. For an informative study of Rousseau’s 
influence on anthropology, see Robert Wokler, "Rousseau’s Anthropology Revisited,” 
Daedalus 107:3 (Spring-Summer 1978): 107-34, atpp. 111-17. 

17 This is especially the case after Romanticism, which tried to rehabilitate myth and give it 
special value as integral to human nature, as part of the Romantic rejection of a perceived 
Enlightenment rationalism. See Hans Blumenberg, Work on Myth , trans. R. M. Wallace 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1985), pp. 561-94. Blumenberg’s critique of this position, 
however, makes the opposite mistake of positing a simple continuity between myth and 
enlightenment. 

18 “The program of the Enlightenment was the disenchantment of the world; the dissolution of 
myths and the substitution of knowledge for fancy” (Horkheimer and Adorno, Dialectic of 
Enlightenment , p. 3). Goldmann expresses a similar conception of the basic scientific 
assumptions of Enlightenment: “The idea that nature is a book written in mathematical 
language, that the entire universe is governed by general laws that know no exception; the 
elimination of all that is mysterious or strange or unusual, and the virtual elimination (although 
many scientists cautiously refrained from making this part of their theory explicit) of the 
miraculous; the assumption of constant, unchanging natural laws conforming to reason; the 
assertion that these laws require confirmation by experience” ( Philosophy of the 
Enlightenment , pp. 24—5). 

19 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, in Donald Cress, trans. and ed. Jean- 
Jdeques Rousseau: The Basic Political Writings (Indianapolis: Hackett. 1987), pp. 25-109, at 
p. 46. Further translations of the Discours are cited from this edition. “[L]es seuls maux qu’il 
craigne, sont la douleur, et la faint; Je dis la douleur. et non la rnort; car jamais I animal ne 
saura ce que e’est que mourir, et la connoissance de la mort, et de ses terreurs, est une des 
premieres acquisitions que l’homme ait faites, en s’eloignant de la condition aninrale” 
C Discours sur Vorigine et les fonclemens de Tinegalite parmi les hommes, in Oeuvres 
Completes , vol. 3, pp. 109-223, at p. 143). 

20 A contemporary version of this view is beautifully presented in Entpson’s nostalgic reading of 
classical antiquity through Paradise Lost in Some Versions of Pastoral (pp. 149-91). One of 
the most influential eighteenth-century examples was that of Winkelmann; see Werner 
Kohlschmidt, A History of German Literature 1760-1805, trans. Ian Hilton (London: 
Macmillan. 1975), pp. 200-210. See also Peter Hulnte and Ludmilla Jordanova on this issue: 
“D'Alembert recounts a now familiar story in which the Enlightenment is intensifying that 
‘light of reason,’ first lit in Greece, which had been ‘rekindled’ in the fourteenth century after 
almost a millennium of darkness” (“Introduction,” in The Enlightenment and its Shadows, eds 
Hulme and Jordanova [London: Routledge. 1990], pp. 1-15, at p. 1). 
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21 See Erwin Panofsky, “Et In Arcadia Ego,” in Philosophy and History: Essays Presented to 
Ernst Cassirer , eds Raymond Klibansky and H. J. Paton (Oxford: Clarendon, 1936), pp. 223- 
54. 

22 “Voir un objet, le jugerbeau, eprouver une sensation agreable; desirer la possession, c’estl’etat 
de fame dans un meme instant, et ce que le grec et le latin rendent par un seul mot. Ce mot 
prononce, tout est dit, tout est entendu.” (Diderot, Lettre sur les sourds et muets), cited by 
Starobinski in the notes to the second Discours, in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 3, p. 1325. 

23 In a thought-provoking and unusual essay, Bronislaw Baczko describes Rousseau’s 
identification with Moses as atypical in the context of his contemporaries. B aczko gives a short 
history of the reasons Moses was never included alongside the great legislators from classical 
antiquity, arguing that it stems from rationalist and classicist enlightenment horror of the Jews 
and the Hebrew Bible, from Bolingbroke via Voltaire: “We have insisted at length on the 
developments of Bolingbroke because one finds at work in it nearly all the stereotypes of 
Moses elaborated by the English freethinkers. ‘Philosophical criticism’ in France circulates by 
and large the same cliches but with far more virulence, combativity, and verbal violence ... No 
historical source confirms the authenticity of the absurd stories told in the Pentateuch. 
Moreover, it is evident that the Jews, that ‘people so poor, ignorant and foreign in all the arts', 
would have been capable only of copying from their - neighbors, notably the Phoenicians, all the 
stories down to the names they gave their God.” (“Moi'se, legislateur...” in Harvey, 
Reappraisals of Rousseau, pp. 111-30, at pp. 114-15). 

24 See the discussion of Kant’s own rewriting above, pp. 20-25. 

25 Rousseau, Reveries of the Solitary ; Walker, trans. Peter France (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1979), p. 63. “et j’y vins bien confirme dans 1’opinion deja prise que le connois-toi toi-meme 
du Temple de Delphes n’etoit pas une maxime si facile a suivre que je l’avois cru dans mes 
Confessions ” ( Les Reveries du promeneur solitaire, in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1, pp. 993- 
1099, at p. 1024). 

26 See Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, trans. Robert Hullot-Kentor (Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1997), p. 66: “Origin is the goal, when anywhere, then for art.” “Ursprung 

• • 

ist das Ziel wenn irgend. dann fur die Kunst” ( Asthetische Theorie [Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 
1970], p. 104). The phrase comes from Karl Kraus by way of Walter Benjamin’s theses “On 
the Concept of History” (“Uber den Begriff der Geschichte”); it is the point of view of 
Benjamin’s angel of history. 

27 The concept of the innate goodness of man was not at all new with Rousseau; it was in fact a 
heterodoxy within early Christianity, held especially by Pelagius and Julian, that was defeated 
doctrinally by Augustine’s and Ambrose’s teachings. See Joseph Featherstone, “Rousseau and 
Modernity,” Daedalus 107/3 (Spring-Summer 1978): 167-92, atp. 171; and Peter Brown, 
Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969), pp. 388-94. 

28 “Rousseau’s solution of the theodicy problem, then, consisted in his removing the burden of 
responsibility from God and putting it on human society” (Cassirer. Question of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau , p. 77). See also Colletti, From Rousseau to Lenin, p. 145. 

29 Paul de Man, “Metaphor ( Second Discourse)," in Allegories of Reading (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1979), pp. 135-59. De Man’s reading is essential for its insight into the 
figural structure underlying Rousseau’s narrative. De Man resolutely refuses, however, even 
to consider the existence of any meaning outside of that structure. 

30 That chronologically the new Genesis is actually the second major text published can be tidily 
accounted for by the fact that much of the first Discours is contained, in spirit at least, in the 
second. 
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31 Both Starobinski. “Rousseau: accuser et seduke,” in Table d’orientation, pp. 35-55: trans. 
“The Accuser and the Accused,” in Harold Bloom, ed. Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York: 
Chelsea House, 1988), pp. 173-93; and Hans Robert Jauss, “The Literary Process of 
Modernism: From Rousseau to Adorno,” Cultural Critique 11 (Winter 1988-89): 23-61, have 
proposed Emile , La Nouvelle Heloise, and Du Contrat social as works that specifically address 
and propose forms of reconciliation to alleviate the alienation of man in society. 

32 Jauss, “Literary Process,” pp. 39-41. Many of Rousseau’s other works share in these methods 
and consequently are not referred to separately. The Projet cle constitution pour la Corse and 
the Considerations sur le gouvernement de Cologne, for example, reformulate many of the 
ideas from Du Contrat social. For a useful discussion of the utopian dimension of the latter 
text, see Baczko, Utopian Lights: The Evolution of the Idea of Social Progress, 1978. trans. 
Judith L. Greenberg (New York: Paragon House, 1989), pp. 42-70. 

33 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 36. “Quem te Deus esse / Jussit, et 
humana qua parte locatus es in re. / Disce” ( Discours, p. 127). Cited by Rousseau from 
Persius’s third satire, lines 71-3. 

34 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 33. “La plus utile et la moins avancee de 
toutes les connoissances humaines me paroit etre celle de l’homme, et j'ose dire que la seule 
inscription du Temple de Delphes contenoit un Precepte plus important et plus difficile que 
tous les gros Livres des Moralistes” ( Discours, p. 122). 

35 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 39. “O Homme, de quelque Contree que 
tu sois, quelles que soient tes opinions, ecoute; void ton histoire telle que j'ai cm la Ike, non 
dans les Livres de tes semblables qui sont menteurs, mais dans la Nature qui ne ment jamais. 
Tout ce qui sera d’elle, sera vrai: II n’y aura de faux que ce que j’y aurai mele du mien sans le 
voulok. Les terns dont je vais parler sont bien eloignes: Combien tu as change de ce que tu 
etois! C’est pour ainsi dke la vie de ton espece que je te vais decrire d'apres les qualites que tu 
as recues, que ton education et tes habitudes ont pu depraver, mais qu’elles n’ont pu detruke. 
II y a, je le sens, un age auquel l'homme individuel voudroit s’arreter; Tu chercheras Page 
auquel tu deskerois que ton Espece se fut arretee. Mecontent de ton etat present, par des 
raisons qui annoncent a ta Posterite malheureuse de plus grands mecontentemens encore, peut- 
etre voudrois tu pouvok retrograder; Et ce sentiment doit fake T Eloge de tes premiers ayeux, la 
critique de tes contemporains, et l’effroi de ceux, qui auront le malheur de vivre apres toi” 
{Discours, p. 133). 

36 The influence of Montaigne on Rousseau has been frequently noted. See, for example, 
Starobinski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, pp. 187, 242-3. 

37 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 39. “La Religion nous ordonne de croke 
que Dieu lui-meme ayant tke les Hommes de l’etat de Nature, ils sont inegaux parce qu’il a 
voulu qu’ ils le fussent; mais elle ne nous defend pas de former des conjectures tkees de la seule 
nature de Phomme et des Etres qui Penvkonnent” ( Discours, p. 133). A partly rekgious and 
theological sense is maintained in Rousseau’s assertions that remains compatible with the 
Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, which rejects official dogma in favor of a more 
personal natural religion (Oeuvres Completes, vol. 4, pp. 558-635). 

38 Starobinski, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, p. 19. 

39 This is the model to which Rousseau adapted the meaning of his own kfe in the three 
autobiographical works. This structure is especially relevant to the Confessions, which I 
discuss below. Although Kelly sees the Confessions as a “philosophic autobiography,” he 
agrees that part of that autobiography took the form of Rousseau’s self-vision as an exemplary 
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figure in the tradition of Christian autobiography and hagiography ( Rousseau’s Exemplary 
Life, pp. 8-11,57-64). 

40 It is not difficult to place psychoanalysis within the enlightenment tradition of Rousseau, 
especially with the way it also embraced the dictum of the Delphic Oracle. See Freud’s 
description of his discovery of psychoanalysis in a letter to Wilhelm FlieB, “I have found, in my 
own case too, being in love with the mother and jealous of the father, and I now consider it a 
universal event in early childhood” (10 Oct. 1897). 

41 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 33. “[Semblable a] la statue de Glaucus 
que le terns, la mer et les orages avoient tellement defiguree, qu’elle ressembloit moins a un 
Dieu qu’a une Bete feroce, Fame humaine alteree au sein de la societe par mille causes sans 
cesse renaissantes, par 1’acquisition d'une multitude de connoissances et d’erreurs, par les 
changemens arrives a la constitution des Corps, et par le choc continuel des passions, a, pour 
ainsi dire, change d’apparence au point d'etre presque meconnoissable” ( Discours, p. 122). 

42 In the opening paragraph to Leviathan , Hobbes put forth a similar concept: “Nature (the Art 

whereby God hath made and governes the World) is by the Art of man, as in many other 

things, so in this also imitated, that it can make an Artificial Animal.” ( Leviathan, “The 

Introduction,” p. 9) Although the second Discours was intended as an explicit refutation of 

Hobbes, this particular resemblance appears to have been unintentional. In Adorno’s reading, a 

Kulturlandschaft is a man-made object that is perceived as part of the natural environment, as, 

for example, an architectural ruin, a moss-covered statue. See Aesthetic Theory, pp. 64-5; 

• • 

Asthetische Theorie, pp. 101-103. 

43 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 34. “Car ce n’est pas une legere 
entreprise de demeler ce qu’ il y a d' originaire et d’ artificiel dans la Nature actuelle de l’homme, 
et de bien connoitre un Etat qui n'existe plus, qui n’apeut-etre point existe, qui probablement 
n’existera jamais, et dont il est pourtant necessaire d’avoir des Notions justes pour bien jugerde 
notre etat present” ( Discours, p. 123). 

44 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, pp. 38-9. "Commcncons done par ecarter 
tous les faits, car ils ne touchent point a la question. Il ne faut pas prendre les Recherches, dans 
lesquelles on peut entrer sur ce Sujet, pour verites historiques, mais seulement pour des 
raisonnemens hypothetiques et conditionnels; plus propres a eclaircir la Nature des choses qu’a 
montrer la veritable origine, et semblables a ceux que font tous les jours nos Physiciens sur la 
formation du Monde” ( Discours, pp. 132-3). 

45 See, for example. Planner, who maintains that Rousseau presented the state of nature as a mere 
fiction in order to avoid direct conflict with ecclesiastical authorities. Plattner ignores the 
prophetic language and the possibility of mythmaking altogether. He seems to think that when 
Rousseau claims his state of nature to be a fiction, he is being ironical ( Rousseau’s State of 
Nature, pp. 17-25). Any careful reader of Rousseau will agree that Rousseau is ironic about 
many things, but rarely, if ever, about his “mission.” To the contrary, Rousseau tended to take 
himself in dead earnest, a trait that cost him many friends. It should be noted that other critics 
such as Lovejoy, “Supposed Primitivism;” Jean Morel, “Recherches sur les sources du discours 
de Finegalite,” Annales de la Societe Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Geneva: A. Jullien, 1909); and 
George R. Havens, "Diderot. Rousseau, and the Discours sur Line galite," in Diderot Studies 
3, eds Otis Fellows and Gita May (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1961), pp. 260-61. have also 
maintained the historical claim of the state of nature as true. 

46 James Hamilton has observed the religious resonances in the state of nature, suggesting that 
Rousseau’s fiction is intentionally similar to the myth of Genesis, and yet fundamentally 
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different. He sees Rousseau’s myth, however, as a counter version that would clear the way to 
“his political ideal of nature.” ( Rousseau’s Theory of Literature: The Poetics of Art and 
Nature [York, SC: French Literature Publications Company, 1979], p. 89). 

47 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 40. “La Terre abandonnee a sa fertilite 
naturelle et couverte de forets immenses... offre a chaque pas des Magazins et des retraites aux 
animaux de toute espece” (Rousseau, Discours, p. 135). 

48 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 40. “[J]e le supposerai conforme de tous 
temps, comrne je le vois aujourd’hui, marchant a deux pieds, se servant de ses mains conime 
nous faisons des notres, portant ses regards sur toute la Nature, et mesurant des yeux la vaste 
etendue du Ciel” ( Discours, vol. 3, p. 134). 

49 Rousseau, Oeuvres Completes, vol. 3, pp. 208-14. 

50 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 40. “En le considerant, en un mot, tel 
qu'il a du sortir des mains de la Nature, je vois un animal moins fort que les uns, moins agile 
que les autres, mais a tout prendre, organize le plus avantageusement de tous: Je le vois 
rassasiant sous un chesne, se desalterant au premier Ruisseau, trouvant son lit au pied du merne 
arbre qui lui a fourni son repas, et voila ses besoins satisfaits” ( Discours, pp. 134-5). 

51 Examples are myriad; one is enough to make my point. “I like to walk at my leisure, and halt 
when I please. The wandering life is what I like. To journey on foot, unhurried, in fine 
weather and in fine country, and to have something pleasant to look forward to at my goal, that 
is of all ways of life the one that suits me best. It is already clear what I mean by fine country.” 
{The Confessions, trans. J.M. Cohen [New York: Penguin. 1953], p. 167. “J’aime a marcher 
a mon aise, et m’ arreter quand il me plait. La vie ambulante est celle qu’ il me faut. Faire route 
a pied par un beau terns dans un beau pays sans etre presse, et avoir pour terme du cours un 
objet agreable; voila de toutes les manieres de vivre celle qui est le plus de mon gout. Au reste 
on sait deja ce que j’entens par un beau pays” ( Les Confessions, in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1, 
pp. 1-656, at p. 172). 

52 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 45. “Pourquoifhomme seul est il sujet a 
devenir imbecile?” ( Discours . p. 142). 

53 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 45. “Il seroit triste pour nous d’etre forces 
de convenir, que cette faculte distinctive, et presque illimitee, est la source de tous les malheurs 
de l’homme; que c’est elle qui le tire, a force de terns, de cette condition originaire, dans 
laquelle il couleroit des jours tranquilles, et innocens; que c’ est elle, qui faisant eclore avec les 
siecles ses lumieres et ses erreurs, ses vices et ses vertus, le rend a la longue le tiran de lui- 
meme, et de la Nature” {Discours, p. 142). 

54 Rousseau, Confessions, p. 328. “II m’exhorta de dormer l’essor a mcs idees et de concourirau 
prix. Je le fis, et des cet instant je fus perdu” ( Les Confessions, p. 351). The prize referred to 
was for the first Discours. As Starobinski has pointed out with reference to this passage, 
“Diderot played the role of the serpent, tempting Rousseau to taste the forbidden fruit” ( Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, pp. 48-9). 

55 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 65. “[M]ais des l’instant qu’un homme 
eut besoin du secours d’un autre; des qu’on s’appercut qu’il etoit utile a un seul d’avoir des 
provisions pour deux, l’egalite disparut, la propriete s’introduisit. le travail devint necessaire, et 
les vastes forets se changerent en des Campagnes nantes qu’il falut arroser de la sueur des 
hommes, et dans lesquelles on vit bientot l’esclavage et la misere germer et croitre avec les 
moissons” ( Discours , p. 171). 

56 This observation is confirmed by Emile, in the description of Sophie’s education. She is not 
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educated to be reasonable (Rousseau, Emile on de Veducation,, in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 4, 
pp. 239-868, at pp. 692-826). Hamilton gives an excellent analysis of this issue ( Rousseau’s 
Theory of Literature, pp. 167-202). 

57 Andrew Marvell, “The Garden,” in The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H.M. 
Margoliouth, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), vol. 1, pp. 48-50, at p. 49. 

58 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality', p. 91. “L’homme Sauvage, quand il a dine, 
est en paix avec toute la Nature, et l'ami de tous ses semblables... mais chez l’homme en 
Societe, ce sont bien d’ autres affaires: il s’ agit premierement de pourvoir au necessaire, et puis 
au superflu; ensuite viennent les delices, et puis les immenses richesses, et puis des sujets, et 
puis des Esclaves; il n’a pas un moment de relache; ce qu'il y a de plus singulier, c’est que 
moins les besoins sont naturels et pressans, plus les passions augmentent, et, qui pis est, le 
pouvoir de les satisfaire; de sorte qu’apres de longues prosperites, apres avoir englouti bien des 
tresors et desole bien des hommes, mon Heros finira par tout egorger jusqu’a ce qu’il soit 
P unique maitre de l’Univers. Tel est en abrege le tableau moral, sinon de la vie humaine, au 
moins des pretentions secrettes du coeur de tout homme Civilise” ( Discours, p. 203). 

59 Rousseau, Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, p. 79. “C’est ici le dernier terme de 
l’inegalite, et le point extreme qui ferme le Cercle et touche au point d’ou nous sommes partis: 
C’est ici que tous les particuliers redeviennent egaux parce qu’ils ne sont rien, et que les Sujets 
n’ayant plus d’autre Loi que la volonte du Maitre, ni le Maitre d’autre regie que ses passions, 
les notions du bien, et les principes de la justice s’evanouissent de rechef. C’est ici que tout se 
ramene a la seule Loi du plus fort, et par consequent a un nouvel Etat de Nature different de 
celui par lequel nous avons commence, en ce que l’un etoit l’Etat de Nature dans sa purete, et 
que ce dernier est le fruit d’un exces de corruption” ( Discours , p. 191). 

60 Piis et al. La Vallee de Montmorency. “J’ai pris pour mon spectacle, celui de l’univers.” 

61 This is a point where De Man’s reading (“Metaphor”) falters and Starobinski’s ( Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau ) excels. At the same time, because Starobinski to a large extent was writing a case 
study (if an extraordinarily sophisticated one), he does not interest himself in the continuity of 
the literary and figurative elements of Rousseau’s work, hi other words, my reading is that the 
figurative is not simply taken over by the experience; rather, one is subsumed in the other and 
so the pair must be viewed dialectically. 

62 Rousseau’s other identifications with Biblical figures include Moses (explored in Baczko, 
“Mo'fse”), his emulation of Paul on the road to Vincennes, Adam in the same episode, and of 
course Christ; see also Susan K. Jackson’s analysis of Rousseau's semi-autobiographical Le 
Levite dEphraim, in Rousseau’s Occasional Autobiographies (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1992), pp. 187-229. 

63 Levi-Strauss more recently has reformulated it for anthropological purposes. In terms of 
political readings, many have claimed Rousseau, hi his Anti-DUhring, for example, Engels 
writes that Marx’s Capital has deep affinities with the second Discours'. “We find not only a 
sequence of ideas which corresponds exactly with the sequence developed in Marx’ s Capital, 
but that the correspondence extends also to details. Rousseau using a whole series of the same 
dialectical developments as Marx used: processes which in their nature are antagonistic, contain 
a contradiction, are the transformation of one extreme into its opposite; and, finally, as the 
kernel of the whole process, the negation of the negation” (Herr Eugen DUhring ’s Revolution 
in Science [New York: International Publishers, 1939], pp. 153-4). 

64 Patrice Higonnet, “Joint Suicide in Eighteenth-Century French Literature and Revolutionary 
Politics,” in Fictions of the French Revolution, ed. Bernadette Fort (Evanston, IL: 
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Northwestern University Press, 1991). pp. 87-110, at p. 96. 

65 Jacob Huizinga, The Making of a Saint: The Tragi-Comedy of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(London: Hamish Hamilton, 1976), p. xv. 

66 Ibid., pp. xv-xvi. 

67 “Rousseau a ete mon maitre depuis Page del5 ans. Rousseau et l’evangile ont ete les deux 
grandes et bienfaisantes influences de ma vie.” Leo Tolstoy in a 1905 letter to Bernard Bouvier 
responding to an invitation to join the Rousseau Society, volume 75, p. 234 of the Jubilee 
edition of Tolstoy’s complete works; qtd. in Donna Tussing Orwin, Tolstoy’s Art and 
Thought, 1847-1880 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), p. 36. On the various 
versions of the Rousseau locket, see A.N. Wilson, Tolstoy (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1986), 
p. 36. 

68 Rousseau, Reveries, p. 55. “Le resultat de mes penibles recherches fut tel a peu pres que je F ai 
consigne depuis dans la Profession defoi du Vicaire Savoyard, ouvrage indignement prostitue 
et profane dans la generation presente, mais qui peut faire revolution parmi les hommes si 
jamais il renait du bon sens et de la bonne foi” ( Reveries , p. 1018). 

69 This is the leading question of Hartle’s reliable comparison of Rousseau's and Augustine’s 
texts, Modern Self Hartle’s philosophical and secularizing reading is still perhaps the only 
systematic study of religion in Rousseau’s Confessions. 

70 For examples of the hostile reactions (those of Frederic-Cesar Laharpe. Horace Walpole, and 
Joseph Michel Antoine Servan), see Rousseau. Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1, p. 1231. 

71 For Augustine’s views on original sin, see, for example, book two of De Gratia Christi, et de 
Peccato Originali (On the Grace of Christ, and on Original Sin) and Contra Julianum 
(Against Julian). 

72 The fact that the conversion takes place in book eight of both texts has also been noted by 
Lionel Gossman, "The Innocent Art of Confession and Reverie,” Daedalus 107/3 (Spring- 
Summer 1978): 59-77, at p. 60. 

73 Rousseau, Confessions, p. 231 ; Les Confessions, p. 243. 

74 Rousseau, Confessions, p. 326. “J’ai du faire pause a la fin du precedent Livre. Avec celui-ci 
commence dans sa premiere origine la longue chaine de mes malheurs” (Les Confessions, p. 
349). 

75 Rousseau, Confessions, pp. 327-8. “Je pris un jour le Mercure de France et tout enmarchant 
et le parcourant je tombai sur cette question proposee par F Academie de Dijon pour le prix de 
F annee suivante: Si le progres des sciences et des arts a contribue a corrompre on a epurer 
les moeursl A l’instant de cette lecture je vis un autre univers et je devins un autre homme.... 
II m’exhorta de donner l’essor a mes idees et de concourir au prix. Je le fis et des cet instant je 
fus perdu. Tout le reste de ma vie et de mes malheurs fut l’effet inevitable de cet instant 
d’ egarement. Mes sentiments se monterent avec la plus inconcevable rapidite au ton de mes 
idees. Toutes mes petites passions furent etouffees par F enthousiasme de la verite, de la liberte. 
de la vertu, et ce qu’il y a de plus etonnant est que cette effervescence se sou tint dans mon 
coeur durant plus de quatre ou cinq ans a un aussi haut degre peut etre qu’elle ait jamais ete 
dans le coeur d'aucun autre homme” (Les Confessions, p. 351). 

76 Starobinski, “The Antidote in the Poison: The Thought of Jean-Jacques Rousseau," in 
Blessings in Disguise; or, The Morality of Evil, 1989, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1993), pp. 118-68, at p. 127. 

77 The question proposed by the Academy of Dijon, whose advertisement in the Mercure de 
France Rousseau answered, was: “Si le retablissement des Sciences et des Arts a contribue a 
epurer les moeurs.” 
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78 In Blessings in Disguise, Starobinski formulates this problematic in Rousseau around the 
image of the antidote that may be found in the poison. 

79 Elaine Pagels, Adam, Eve, and the Serpent (New York: Random House. 1988). pp. 10-ll;for 
a study of the taboo against the sacrifice of children in ancient Hebrew society, see Martin S. 
Bergmann, In the Shadow of Moloch: The sacrifice of children and its impact on Western 
religions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1992). 

80 Rousseau, Confessions, p. 333. “Si je disois mes raisons, j'en dirois trop. Puisqu’ellesontpu 
me seduire elles en seduiroient bien d'autres: je ne veux pas exposer les jeunes gens qui 
pourroient me lire a se laisser abuser par la meme erreur” ( Les Confessions, p. 357). 

81 In the very psychoanalytic essay, “Antidote,” Starobinski explores among other things the 
nature of his authority when Rousseau made incursions into therapy, as he counseled one of 
the many who wrote to him seeking advice: “He [Rousseau] was aware of his precursors in 
myth and religion and knew the prestige that attached to the figure of the suffering healer. A 
healer who had been touched by an affliction himself was more apt to dispense a useful remedy 
than the one who had never suffered. In other words, Rousseau was qualified to serve as a 
guide because he himself had gone astray” ( Blessings in Disguise, p. 134). 

82 Bloch, “Something’s Missing,” p. 8; the speaker here is Adorno. 

83 Jauss, “Literary Process,” p. 41. 

84 The problem of the individual and the collective formed by the social contract is the substance 
of Louis Althusser’s incisive analysis of the Contrat social, in Montesquieu, Rousseau, Marx: 
Politics and History, trans. Ben Brewster (London: New Left Books, 1972), pp. 113-60,esp. 
pp.116-24. 

85 Rousseau, Rousseau Judge, p. 13. “L'Auteur des Livres et celui des crimes vous paroit la 
meme personne; je me crois fonde a en faire deux. Voila, Monsieur le mot de l’enigme” 
( Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques, in Oeuvres Completes, vol. 1. pp. 657-992, at p. 674). 

86 Rousseau, Rousseau Judge, pp. 72-3. “Rendre un homme le jouet du public et de la canaille, 
le faire chasser successivement de tous les azyles les plus recules. les plus solitaires ou il s’etoit 
de lui-meme emprisonne et d’ou certainement il n’etoit a portee de faire aucun mal, le faire 
lapider par la populace, le promener par derision de lieu en lieu toujours charge de nouveaux 
outrages” (Rousseau juge , p. 753). 

87 Michel Loucault, “Introduction," in Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques. Dialogues (Paris: A. 
Colin, 1962), pp. vii-xxiv; rpt in I)its etEcrits 1954-1988 (Paris: Gallimard, 1994), vol. 1, pp. 
172-88, at p. 172. On the different pedagogical intentions of the Confessions and the 
Dialogues, see Kelly, introductory essay to Rousseau Judge, p. xvii. 

88 Rousseau. Rousseau Judge, pp. 4-5; “la plus propre a discuter le pour et le contrCj Rousseau 
juge, p. 663). 

89 Roussau. Reveries, pp. 32-3. “Ces feuilles ne seront proprement qu’un informe journal de mes 
reveries.... Je dirai ce que j’aipense tout comme il m’est venu et avec aussipeu de liaison que 
les idees de la veille en ont d’ordinaire avec celles du lendemain. Mais il en resultera toujours 
une nouvelle connoissance de mon naturel et de mon humeur par celle des sentiments et des 
pensees dont mon esprit fait sa pature journaliere dans l’etrange etat ou je suis” ( Reveries, p. 
1000 ). 

90 Rousseau, Reveries, pp. 38-9. “J’etois sur les six heures a la descente de Menil-montant 
presque vis-a-vis du galant jardinier, quand des personnes qui marchoient devant moi s’etant 
tout a coup brusquement ecartees je vis fondre sur moi un gros chien danois ... s'clancant a 
toutes jambes devant un carrosse ... Je ne sends ni le coup, ni la chute, ni rien de ce qui 
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s’ensuivit jusqu’au moment ou je revins a moi. ... La nuit s'avancoit. J'appercus le del, 
quelques etoiles, et un peu de verdure. Cette premiere sensation fut un moment delicieux. Je 
ne me sentois encore que par la. Je naissois dans cet instant a la vie, et il me sembloit que je 
remplissois de ma legere existence tous les objets que j’appercevois. Tout entier au moment 
present je ne me souvenois de rien; je n’avois nulle notion distincte de mon individu, pas la 


moindre idee de ce qui venoit de m’ arriver; je ne savois ni qui j’ etois ni ou j'etois; je ne sentois 
ni mal, ni crainte, ni inquietude. Je voyois couler mon sang comme j’aurois vu couler un 
ruisseau, sans songer seulement que ce sang m’appartint en aucune sorte” ( Reveries , pp. 
1004-5). 


91 Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 
book 9, ch. 10. parag. 25; p. 172. 

92 Foucault, following Starobinski, sees a continuity in the three works from the moment of 
asphyxiation in Confessions to the “stepping out into the open” of the Reveries: “Et ces quatre 
figures de T etouffement ne seront resolues que le jour ou redeviendra vivant dans le souvenir 


l’espace libre du lac de Bienne, le rythme lent de l’eau, et ce bruit ininterrompu qui, n'etant ni 
parole ni texte, reconduit la voix a sa source, au murmure de la reverie” (“Introduction,” p. 
175). 


93 Rousseau, Confessions , pp. 605-6. “J'aidit la verite. Si quelqu’un sait des chosescontrariesa 
ce que je viens d’exposer, fussent-elles mille fois prouvees. il sait des mensonges et des 
impostures, et s’il refuse de les approfondir et de les eclaircir avec moi tandis que je suis en vie 
il n’ aime ni la justice ni la verite. Pour moi je le declare hautement et sans crainte: Quiconque, 
meme sans avoir lu mes ecrits, examinera par ses propres yeux mon naturel, mon caractere, 


mes moeurs, mes penchans, mes plaisirs, mes habitudes et pourra me crone un malhonnete 
homme, est lui-meme un homrne a etouffer” ( Les Confessions, p. 656). 

94 Rousseau, Reveries , p. 43. “J’etois deja sorti plusieurs fois et je me promenois meme assez 
souvent aux Tuileries, quand je vis a l’etonnement de plusieurs de ceux qui me rencontroient 
qu'il y avoit encore a mon egard quelque autre nouvelle que j’ignorois. J’appris enfin que le 
bruit public etoit que j’etois mort de ma chute, et ce bruit se repandit si rapidement et si 
opiniatrement que plus de quinze jours apres que j ’ en fus instruit le Roi meme et la Reine en 
parlerent comme d’une chose sure” ( Reveries , pp. 1008-9). 


95 “On dirait que c’est Dieu. oui. Dieu lui-meme. qui a dicte cet ecrit, pour retablir l’ordre de la 


nature et fonder le bonheur de la societe” ( Jean-Jacques Rousseau a ses clerniers moments). 
96 Rousseau, Social Contract, p. 141. “L’homme est ne libre, et par-tout il est dans les fers.” 
(Rousseau. Contrat social, p. 351). 



Chapter 4 


Wollstonecraft’s Body Politics; 
or, Philosophy in the Bedroom 


If all Men are born free, how is it that all Women are born slaves? 

Mary Astell, Reflections upon Marriage (1700) 


The Hearts and Minds of Men 

Ever since the private details of Mary Wollstonecraft’s life were made public 
posthumously by her husband William Godwin in Memoirs of the Author of “A 
Vindication of the Rights of Woman” (1798), attacks on her works have echoed a 
consistent theme: her ideas are irrelevant or compromised because based wholly in the 
events and beliefs of her own life. Even though the central rhetoric of rights and 
freedoms places Wollstonecraft wholly within the liberal, republican ideology of the 
Enlightenment, her project remains dissonant to that ideology because of its implicit 
challenge to the distinction between public and private required by liberal politics. 1 
Contemporary invective was generally based on the inconsistent morality of 
Wollstonecraft’s life, as in Benjamin Silliman’s attack in Letters of Shahcoolen (1802), 
“She indeed professes a high regard for chastity; but unfortunately the practice of her life 
was at war with her precepts. She admitted one sentimental lover after another, to the 
full fruition of her charms, and proved the attainments of reason, to be, in her view, 
sources of pleasure, far inferior, in value, to the pleasures of sense.” 2 The mid-twentieth- 
century contribution of Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia Farnham chose a different 
target, clothing a psychoanalytic derivation of Wollstonecraft’s writing over a dismissal 
of feminism because of its basis in private, not public, issues, “That Mary Wollstonecraft 
was an extreme neurotic of a compulsive type there can be no doubt. Out of her illness 
arose the ideology of feminism, which was to express the feelings of so many women in 
years to come.” 3 Eminently rational public discourse—the comparison of precepts with 
actions, the scientistic diagnosis (“there can be no doubt”)—radically excludes the 
private sphere. Astell's phrase summarizes Wollstonecraft’s critique: the abstract notion 
of the freedom of man eliminates by virtue of its very abstraction the specific lack of 
freedom suffered by women. 

Defenders of Wollstonecraft, however, have tended to respond to these public-sphere 
attacks along the same lines; they muster the private life as defense against the less 
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appealing ideology of much of the Vindication. In Emma Goldman’s words, “Had Mary 
Wollstonecraft not written a line, her life would have furnished food for thought.’’ 4 If, as 
Claudia Johnson has enumerated, contemporary feminists are disappointed by 
Wollstonecraft’s “suspicion of sexuality, her bourgeois conceptions of motherhood, [and] 
her commitment to masculinist enlightenment values,” they can still have recourse to the 
radical nonconformity of the events of Wollstonecraft’s biography and semi- 
autobiographical fictions. 5 We may conclude from the fact that both sides of the two- 
hundred-year-old debate appear to have a stake in arguing Wollstonecraft’s life against 
her writings that much in the latter at least was invested in problematizing the distinction 
between public and private. 

For Wollstonecraft herself, the relationship between public and private was not to be 
resolved simply by collapsing one into the other. Placed within the context of Milton’s 
and Rousseau’s rewritings of Genesis, the Vindication can be seen to mobilize the 
distinction between public and private as a primary component of its utopian vision. The 
disconcerting way in which Wollstonecraft oscillates between ad hominem attacks and 
textual readings questions the way the Miltonic Genesis translates private issues into 
public ideology. Her reception of Rousseau equates the man and the philosopher, while 
adapting the key Rousseauan term of transparency as a central component in her own 
utopian poetics. In Wollstonecraft's Puritan vision, only a transparency between public 
and private will be able to eliminate the inequitable treatment of women. 
Wollstonecraft’s rewriting of Genesis takes the form of a feud with Milton’s and 
Rousseau’s versions that is simultaneously personal and philosophical. 

It is no accident that she takes on two of the most prominent republicans of the 
previous hundred and fifty years; she does so because she identifies with their programs 
but rebukes them insofar as they have left out “one-half of the human race.” 
Wollstonecraft advocates autonomy for women in precisely the same terms that Kant had 
defined it for men in “Was ist Aufklarung?”: not necessarily so that women can move out 
of the private and into the public sphere, but in order that men may be involved more 
fully in the private one. One of her main objectives was enlightened parenthood. In her 
view, enlightenment must start at home; otherwise, the enlightenment of society at large 
would be compromised. The main obstacle to the realization of her utopian vision—and 
the subject of the Vindication —is the situation of women in society. 

As the debate around her writings suggests, the introduction of gender into political 
debate has an important consequence. If the only available subject position in the public 
sphere is that of the free individual, then women are necessarily speaking from the 
untenable position of the private sphere and are thus subject to its concerns. Although 
Wollstonecraft argues for maintaining the liberal separation of spheres, her political 
vision challenges the consequent argument that the individual can be genuinely himself 
only in private. Her new politics are to be uniformly implemented in the private and 
public worlds of the new citizenry. She introduces a new dimension into the 
enlightenment dream of an aesthetics of transparency: There are to be no double 
standards, and what is advocated in politics is to be practiced at home. Wollstonecraft’s 
political vision is a totalizing one: All constitutive parts, be they private or public, male 
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or female, aesthetic or political, and, of course, religious or moral, must be governed by 
the same principles, even when they remain generically distinct, if not actual, antitheses. 

In the utopian program outlined by Wollstonecraft in the Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman , there emerges a guiding search for unity whereby the rhetoric of the presentation 
or form would mirror the image of an ideal society. The correspondence between her 
poetics and the content of her utopian vision is the basis for the organic and totalizing 
view of society which she proposes. The protagonists of the new utopia are the middle 
class, which she has chosen “because they appeal' to be in the most natural state.” The 
rich are excluded because they are “weak, artificial beings, raised above the common 
wants and affections of their race, in a premature unnatural manner,” who “undermine the 
very foundation of virtue, and spread corruption through the whole mass of society!” 6 
The resulting aestheticization of middle-class ideals remains consistent with the 
determining assumption of her argument: an aesthetics of decorum—“the middle way.” 

This chapter explores Wollstonecraft’s utopian vision through an analysis of the 
detailed aesthetics she develops in the text. The first part is devoted to the version of 
Genesis Wollstonecraft writes through Milton and Rousseau. The search for the origin of 
evil—that is, a theodicy—leads Wollstonecraft to formulate a fall that is both spiritual 
and class-bound: women begin to live for this world and not for the next once they are 
considered “ ladies ” (p. 74, her italics). Unlike Rousseau or Milton, however, 
Wollstonecraft shies away from an unambiguous rewriting of Genesis as the means of 
formulating a utopian vision. She ends up with one nevertheless, because her diagnosis 
of unnatural society and the identification of its chief symptom, inequality, make an 
etiology of the malady indispensable. She does not attack Rousseau or Milton on the 
basis of their political writings, however, but explicitly in terms of their new renderings 
of J’s version of Genesis, which she dismissively terms “Moses’ poetical story” (p. 95). 
She thus shows herself to be fully aware of the sort of authority and legitimation attached 
to these appropriations of God’s word, seeking to refute them once and for all as 
“irreligious.” At the same time, however, she appropriates the traces of P’s version in 
these rewritings—the prophetic voice and their desire for equality—for her own 
rewriting. The second part of the chapter is devoted to the utopian vision of this 
rewriting as Wollstonecraft presented it in the Vindication through a poetics politically 
divided between allegory and mimesis—the modes with which she identifies the 
conflicting social orders of the ancien regime and the bourgeoisie, respectively. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s running argument with Rousseau and Milton is set up very 
early on in the text by a number of polarities that allow her to map out her position and 
theirs with an increasing degree of complexity. Wollstonecraft shapes her view by way of 
oppositions that are in turn subsumed into larger oppositions which are eventually 
resolved into the two manifestations of the divine: beauty and truth. Wollstonecraft’s 
aesthetics are grounded in the distinction between naturalness and artificiality that runs 
throughout the Vindication. For Wollstonecraft, that which is artificial is the product of 
an unnatural society, while that which is natural is the manifestation of “true civilization.” 
Naturalness is identified with realistic and mimetic representation, while “artificial,” 
ornate and circumlocutory styles such as allegory are made to represent an unnatural 
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society. Allegory is associated with the ancien regime, while mimesis is linked to the 
emerging bourgeoisie; thus the aesthetic and the political mirror each other in 
Wollstonecraft’s text. Even more importantly, the polarization is also reflected on the 
moral level. 7 

In Wollstonecraft’s view, human nature is only able to emerge in the course of 
civilization. More particularly, civilization is defined by reason, which as the vehicle of 
human perfectibility must be the true goal of civilization, or natural society, as she also 
calls it. The ideals advanced by the French Revolution are the first manifestations of the 
natural society to come in which, once egalitarianism has purged social relations of 
arbitrary and artificial distinctions, the true nature of humanity will be allowed to 
emerge. 8 This is one of the main differences between Wollstonecraft and both Milton 
and Rousseau. For Milton, Eden is the state now lost, on which ideal society should be 
modeled, while for Rousseau, the state of nature is likewise an initial state, now lost, that 
can be recaptured only as second nature. Both Milton and Rousseau believe in an initial 
state that must be recovered in one form or other in order to attain a perfect new state. 
Wollstonecraft works within a more linear model: she rejects an original state that would 
be the prototype of future society and contends instead that perfection lies wholly in the 
future as a goal. Hers is a model deeply influenced by an ideology of progress. 

By making reason the means to true civilization—that is, “nature”—Wollstonecraft is 
closer to Milton; she rejects the Janus character of reason and culture that is central to 
Rousseau’s thought. Her belief in reason is simple and unambivalent: if for Rousseau 
reason can lead to the highest good but can also be self-destructive, for Wollstonecraft, 
reason is the only way to perfection. With her deep-seated mistrust of the senses and 
belief in the need to dominate and control nature, Wollstonecraft remains, like Milton and 
Kant, more traditionally Christian and “enlightened” in her views. 9 

In this respect, Wollstonecraft separates herself from Rousseau; both rejected present 
society, but she sees their responses as diametrically opposed. Consequently, although 
Wollstonecraft agrees in theory with Rousseau’s critical analysis of contemporary society, 
she is equally determined to demonstrate his errors and limitations in order to further her 
own project: 

But the nature of the poison points out the antidote; and had Rousseau mounted one step 
higher in his investigation, or could his eye have pierced through the foggy atmosphere, which 
he almost disdained to breathe, his active mind would have darted forward to contemplate the 
perfection of man in the establishment of true civilization, instead of taking his ferocious flight 
back into the night of sensual ignorance, (p. 87) 

The poison is civilization and the antidote is reason. 1 " Her contention against Rousseau 
is his alleged rejection of society. The metaphor of the “foggy atmosphere” that 
crystallizes Wollstonecraft’s series of images recurs throughout the text as the sign of an 
imperfect, corrupt, or mediocre society. 

Wollstonecraft unwittingly shares with Rousseau an aesthetics of transparency (to 
borrow Starobinski’ s language) that encompasses everything from government. 
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education, and morality to art. The following passage illustrates the dynamic of 
transparency and enlightenment to which she subscribes: 

[T]aking refuge in the darkness, which, in the language of sublime poetry, has been supposed 
to surround the throne of Omnipotence, they dare to demand that implicit respect which is only 
due to His unsearchable ways. But, let me not be thought presumptuous, the darkness which 
hides our God from us, only respects speculative truths—it never obscures moral ones, they 
shine clearly, for God is light, and never, by the constitution of our nature, requires the 
discharge of a duty, the reasonableness of which does not beam on us when we open our eyes, 
(p. 225) 

That which is evil is tainted or opaque, while that which is good is surrounded by light; 
this light can penetrate the most hidden recesses until all becomes explicit or manifest. 
The opposition between darkness and light determines the moral dimension of 
Wollstonecraft’s choice of aesthetics, whereby mimesis is light and allegory darkness. 
Furthermore, this dualism is also reflected in reason and sensuality, respectively, and is 
central to Wollstonecraft’s account of the origins of inequality between the sexes. 
Wollstonecraft’s utopia emerges as a totalizing structure intent on the coherency between 
all its parts defined by an ideal of translucence. In this worldview, evil is defined as all 
that interrupts or hinders vision and light, as, for example, in her critique of the mediated 
relationship between women and God in Milton’s poem, discussed later. 

By placing herself in opposition to Rousseau, Wollstonecraft is able to give shape to 
her own universal religio-historical perspective. As she succinctly puts it, “Rousseau 
exerts himself to prove that all was right originally: a crowd of authors that all is now 
right: and I, that all will be right” (p. 84). The extremes of her historical progression are 
clear: at one end, we have “sensual ignorance” or “barbarism,” and at the other, “true 
civilization.” In the middle, we find the “is” state of the late eighteenth century, at which 
time the French Revolution had, according to Wollstonecraft, displayed signs of moving a 
step forward towards the natural society. Wollstonecraft bypasses the traditional 
Christian eschatological view of history, wielding instead a blend of prophetic vision and 
the more linear empiricism of the day. 11 Accordingly, Wollstonecraft’s formulation of 
utopia hinges on her faith in progress, termed in religious tones throughout the text as 
perfectibility. Her notion of progress is not therefore a secular one, since it is aimed at 
and defined by God, who as a benign father oversees and gives purpose and meaning to 
all of creation. 12 

Noteworthy in this context is the image of the trio of prophets—Rousseau, “a crowd 
of authors,” and “I”—and the way in which Wollstonecraft positions herself at the end of 
the historical progression from past to future. Rousseau is nostalgic for his prelapsarian 
state of nature, whereas she is the herald of progress toward utopia. As for the present 
“crowd of authors,” Wollstonecraft is referring to conservative contemporary thinkers, 
undoubtedly headed by Burke, with whom she disagreed on most matters, not the least of 
which was his defense of the French monarchy and the ancien regime} ' 

At the opposite extreme of her schema, Rousseau is unquestionably central to 
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Wollstonecraft’s thought. In the Vindication , however, Wollstonecraft demonstrates this 
centrality primarily through critique. Although she voices agreement with the more 
pragmatic aspects of his educational program for Emile, much of the Vindication focuses 
on a rebuttal of the ideas Rousseau expressed on the education of women and their 
theological implications. While she rejects Rousseau’s idealization of mankind’s brutish 
origins, Wollstonecraft agrees with the diagnosis of current society in the second 
Discours. 

[WJarmly as I admire the genius of that able writer [Rousseau], whose opinions I shall often 
have occasion to cite, indignation always takes place of admiration, and the rigid frown of 
insulted virtue effaces the smile of complacency, which his eloquent periods are wont to raise, 
when I read his voluptuous reveries. Is this the man who, in his ardour for virtue, would 
banish all the soft arts of peace, and almost carry us back to Spartan discipline? Is this the man 
who delights to paint the useful struggles of passion, the triumphs of good dispositions, and the 
heroic flights which carry the glowing soul out of itself?—How are these mighty sentiments 
lowered when he describes the pretty foot and enticing airs of his little favourite [Sophie]! 
(pp. 93-4) 

Wollstonecraft corrects for the “lowering” of Rousseau’s ideas by shifting her emphasis 
toward the postlapsarian future. The desire to move backwards can only be, for her, an 
indication of shortsightedness. In this sense she apparently rejects the dialectic by which 
the formulation of a utopia would require her first to rewrite Genesis. Nevertheless, as 
she does with Milton, she is able, by rejecting Rousseau as her origin, to co-opt the parts 
of his thought that are compatible with her vision. 

In the first chapter of the Vindication, Wollstonecraft implicitly rejects rewriting an 
origin as a valid method: “Going back to first principles, vice skulks, with all its native 
deformity, from close investigation” (p. 82). What can guarantee, in other words, that by 
tracing a current situation to first principles, prejudice or “vice” will not be perpetuated? 
But it is only in the second chapter that she deals directly with “first principles,” and it 
entails an evaluation of both Milton and Rousseau. Wollstonecraft critiques their 
versions of Genesis and thereby indirectly posits her own: her Genesis occurs not in a 
mythical past of the species but. more pragmatically, in childhood. Childhood, as locus 
mythicus, allows Wollstonecraft, as it did Rousseau in Emile, a universalistic approach 
that retains the phylogenetic and ontogenetic aspects necessary to validate her version of 
the fall and redemption. Furthermore, her theodicy, detailed and defined in terms of the 
inequality between man and man, but particularly between man and woman, is 
developed, as were Milton’s and Rousseau’s, following the same parameters of universal 
applicability. Because the origin of evil is for her so tightly interwoven with the 
oppression of women, Wollstonecraft inevitably has to deal with the moment in which 
this evil first appears—the moment of the fall—and thus with Genesis: with J’s version, 
with Milton’s, with Rousseau's, and with her own. 
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Adam’s Rib 

Milton was especially revered in the intellectual circle around Joseph Johnson, the 
publisher, and Richard Price, the dissenting minister, in which Mary Wollstonecraft 
moved. By the time Wollstonecraft began writing, the Genesis that counted both 
poetically and theologically was less that of the Bible than Milton’s story of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise Lost. In a sense, Milton had been successful there: he had established 
himself as the origin of origins, the predecessor that any aspiring author had to reckon 
with. 14 This particular fact becomes apparent when Wollstonecraft describes Genesis as 
“Moses’ poetical story” (p. 95), as nothing but an allegorical fiction for the subjugation 
of women. By so doing, she strips the text of any divinely attributed origin, underlining 
her contention that the oppression of women is man-made and not God’s ordinance. She 
derides any belief to the contrary: 

I may be allowed to doubt whether woman was created for man: and, though the cry of 
irreligion, or even atheism, be raised against me, I will simply declare, that were an angel from 
heaven to tell me that Moses’ beautiful, poetical cosmogony and the account of the fall of man, 
were literally true, I could not believe what my reason told me was derogatory to the character 
of the Supreme Being: and, having no fear of the devil before mine eyes. I venture to call this 
suggestion of reason, instead of resting my weakness on the broad shoulders of the first seducer 
of my frail sex. (pp. 148-9) 

What Wollstonecraft rejects outright is the notion that Moses can be read as literal truth, 
and that the real significance of the story can be grasped directly; to the contrary, it is an 
allegory, and an allegory of women's oppression at that. Allegory in Wollstonecraft’s 
politics of representation stands for the aestheticization of oppression, because in it, 
meaning cannot be grasped in an unmediated fashion, and the mediator is always in the 
position of authority. 

Also striking in this passage is the irony with which Wollstonecraft deals on the same 
level with the rib, the serpent, and the apple, and the existence of both devil and angel. 
Wollstonecraft is making two points very clearly through the ironic diction of a female 
voice. First, she asserts that her belief and knowledge of God are direct and unmediated 
and thus she needs neither friend nor foe in order to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood. Secondly, she argues that angels and Satan are as much allegories as the 
props of the fall itself, Satan signifying human weakness or frailty. The same irony is not 
present in her appraisal of Paradise Lost as a whole, however; the ideological and 
linguistic relevance of the poem as cultural phenomenon makes it difficult for her to 
dismiss it as easily as she has “Moses’ beautiful” allegory of oppression. Milton’s 
portrayal of the domestic middle-class bliss enjoyed by Adam and Eve appealed to her 
even though she would reject it in her text on the grounds that untried virtue is no virtue 
at all. Furthermore, she wholeheartedly approves of the education of Adam carried out 
initially by God directly, continued by the angels Raphael and Michael, and completed by 
the experience of loss and exile entailed by the fall. Milton's utopia and Wollstonecraft’s 
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have much in common ideologically, not the least of which is their privileging of reason 
and their belief in the perfectibility of the species, as well as the patriarchal, organic, and 
teleological structure of the universe. 15 

Wollstonecraft's relationship to Paradise Lost is complex. She views the text as 
sacred and sublime on the one hand, and on the other as the product of a misdirected 
sensuality evidenced mainly for her in the character attributed by Milton to Eve. 
Ultimately Eve would stand as emblem of an entire negative poetics dominated by 
excessive ornamentation and allegory. The complex semantic valence possessed by 
ornaments in Wollstonecraft’s worldview caused her to regard Paradise Lost with 
suspicion. A pair of passages from Paradise Lost frames Wollstonecraft’s conflict with 
the poem. The difficulty she apparently has in reconciling the two Miltons she 
encounters can be clarified by recognizing a separation of the Milton who writes 
“beautiful poetry’’ from the Milton who writes “the truth.’’ 16 Wollstonecraft introduces 
the two passages to demonstrate the “inconsistencies [that] great men are often led [to] by 
their senses” (p. 89). In the first quote, we read Eve’s and the narrator’s words in book 
four. The opening line belongs to the narrator, while the other four belong to Eve. 

In her quality as writer in the introduction, Wollstonecraft had already set out to 
oppose Milton the writer of beautiful words. There she implied that, unlike Milton, she 
would “be employed about things, not words,” and would consequently speak the 
“unadorned truth” (p. 76). The project of the Vindication revolves around creating a 
poetics able to eschew ornament, allegory, and thus artful beauty; in Wollstonecraft’s 
text, ornamentation is associated to idolatry, sensuality, and artificiality, which constitute, 
among other evils, the conceptual prison of women. The poetics she develops in specific 
opposition to that of Milton allows her, in her own mind, to articulate, fully and free of 
contradiction, a utopian vision that is singularly similar to his, but purer. For her, the 
content and the form in Milton’s Paradise Lost present an aporia that she attempts to 
resolve in her own work by creating a vision and a poetics that perfectly mirror each 
other from a moral and a formal standpoint. 

The aporia finds its resolution in the reception of Eve as allegory, interpretable within 
the poem as a whole without the falseness of Eve’s literal presentation affecting that 
interpretation: 

“To whom thus Eve with perfect beauty adorn’d. 

“My Author and Disposer, what thou bid’st 
“Unargued I obey; so God ordains; 

“God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 
“Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praised 

These are exactly the arguments that I have used to children: but I have added, your reason is 
now gaining strength, and, till it arrives at some degree of maturity, you must look up to me for 
advice—then you ought to think , and only rely on God. (p. 89) 

Eve's words are introduced by the narrative voice that Wollstonecraft has previously 
identified as belonging solely to Milton the sensualist, writer of beautiful words; the fact 
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that she presents both the narrator's and Eve’s words in the quote while making no 
distinction between them in her interpretation indicates that for Wollstonecraft they are 
all simply Milton’s words. She conflates Milton in these verses with Eve’s speech; that 
is, Eve is not here a character expressing her own thoughts but the mouthpiece for Milton 
to lecture women—or more appropriately, the female reader—about what he considers to 
be their appointed role. Wollstonecraft’s refusal to accept them as the literal words of 
Eve is apparent in the gloss of the passage: “[Tjhese are exactly the arguments that I have 
used to children.” The response seems to be a complete non sequitur: what arguments is 
she referring to? As far as the verses go, it is Eve who is stating her position with regard 
to Adam and God; but this is certainly not the way Wollstonecraft has chosen to read 
them. That “these are the exact arguments” that she, Wollstonecraft, has made to 
children, can only be an analogy meaning that these arguments are the ones Milton is 
addressing to women explicitly. Wollstonecraft finds him to be treating women as if they 

17 

were children. 

It follows from this that women for Milton and children for Wollstonecraft must have 
divine truths explained to them and, as in the case of Moses, allegory will be the most 
frequently employed method. In Wollstonecraft’s reading, Milton, by using Eve to 
express a socially constructed relationship as natural, voluntary, and divinely ordained, 
literalized the oppression of women originally depicted by Moses as a poetic fiction. 
Wollstonecraft reinstates the allegorical form, interpreting the character of Eve as an 
allegorical representation of Milton’s sensuality. What Eve expresses in the words “God 
is thy law, thou mine” would thus be literally untrue, and figuratively represents Milton’s 
sensual wish-fulfillment. As Wollstonecraft reads it. Paradise Lost establishes Milton as 
a mediator who assumes the role attributed to Adam within the poem and extends it 
outside the text to women as female readers. By allegorizing the character of Eve, 
Wollstonecraft rejects any literal truth of the arguments spoken by Eve and assumes that 
it is not God’s ordinance but Milton’s advice to women that “to know no more / Is 
woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” This maneuver completed, Wollstonecraft 
can denounce and reject the semi-divine aura that Eve projects from the otherwise sacred 
context of the poem. 

The character Eve has been reduced to arguments “with perfect beauty adorn'd,” but 
remains nevertheless devoid of truth. These words are presented in a manner that maybe 
suitable for children but not for women; for once women and men are adults, they “ought 
to think, and only rely on God” directly. Consequently, Wollstonecraft refuses to accept 
that “Moses' beautiful cosmogony, and that the account of the fall of man” are “literally 
true” even if “an angel from heaven” (Milton’s Raphael, no doubt) were to tell her so. 
The status of stories and allegories as fit for children is consistent with Wollstonecraft’s 
developmental view of history; the stories properly told by Moses long ago for the benefit 
of primitive, “childlike” people are no longer suitable fare for women. Instead, Milton’s 
perfectly adorned arguments obstruct the relationship between women and God; he 
actually impedes those who “must be permitted to turn to the fountain of light, and not 
forced to shape their course by the twinkling of a mere satellite” (p. 89). Milton’s ornate 
poetry blocks the “fountain of light,” preventing truth from shining through and obscuring 
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God’s presence with beautiful hollow words. In the Wollstonecraftian rationale, if words 
that lack truth are admired, then idolatry will follow; she is adapting here the old 
Christian argument concerning the dangers of admiring the creature instead of the 
creator. “[0]ur frail first mother,” Eve, appears as the empty creation of a Milton who, 
“in true Mohametan strain, meant to deprive us of souls,” creating women “to gratify the 
senses of men,” rather than to attain “virtue or happiness.” 18 If Eve is an empty vessel for 
the poet’s words—empty because, as Wollstonecraft has pointed out, for Milton, Eve has 
no soul—then God cannot be present; thus, Milton’s poetry is pure form and sensual self- 
indulgence. 

On the other hand, “the unadorned truth” that she vows to speak in her own text 
guarantees the presence of God whose light can shine through. Unadorned words are 
transparent because they are the mirror of reason; in Wollstonecraft’s system reason, as 
well as light, is synonymous with divinity. Words “with perfect beauty adorn’d” such as 
Milton’s are clouded by sensuality; they appeal to the senses and not to reason and virtue, 
as hers will: “In treating, therefore, of the manners of women, let us, disregarding sensual 
arguments, trace what we should endeavour to make them in order to co-operate, if the 
expression be not too bold, with the supreme Being” (p. 90). Wollstonecraft casts herself 
as the real creator who, unlike Milton, “co-operate[s] ... with the supreme Being;” she is 
the writer who, guided by reason and not blinded by sensuality, will depict the ideal role 
for women (“trace what we should endeavour to make them”) instead of what the senses 
dictate. 

It is Milton's poem itself, however, that provides the model of “co-operation” as 
much as the model of “adorn’d” words to be avoided. Milton may have been misled by 
his senses about Eve, but he was in sublime “co-operat[ion] ... with the supreme Being” 
when he traced Adam: 

In the following lines Milton seems to coincide with me, when he makes Adam thus 

expostulate with his Maker: 

‘Hast Thou not made me here Thy substitute, 

Aid these inferior far beneath me set? 

Among unequals what society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight? 

Which must be mutual, in proportion due 
Given and received; but in disparity 
The one intense, the other still remiss 
Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike; of fellowship I speak 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 
A1 rational delight -’ (pp. 89-90) 

The several trends set in motion by the juxtaposition of these two passages can only be 
appreciated once they are viewed together. 19 From a stylistic and ideological standpoint, 
the primary distinction here is that no narrative voice, Milton’s or any other, introduces 
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the words of Adam, the character speaking. Moreover, the arguments presented by 
Adam espouse the chief message and teachings of the Vindication : Human beings have a 
fundamental and natural need for equality. 

For Wollstonecraft here, truth is fully manifest; there is no display of ornament and 
therefore no obstruction to truth. There are no mediators in Adam's conversation with 
God; he can express his needs with sincerity and forthrightness. Furthermore, Adam’s 
request is not sensual, but rational; after all, he is requesting a companion with whom he 
can engage in “fellowship,” and in order to enjoy “all rational delight.” Adam is not 
arguing his case as a man and for the benefit of men, argues Wollstonecraft, and his 
words are not convoluted with a hidden self-interested meaning as were the ones Milton 
had previously expressed to women; rather, he speaks as a representative of mankind in 
the need of an equal with whom to share his lot. For Wollstonecraft, Adam’s words 
appeal to the reader not as male to female, parent to child, but as one human being to 
another with a claim that can be generally appreciated. Put simply, he can and must be 
taken literally. Adam is cast by her as the voice that expresses the possibility of utopia: 
an ideal marriage defined by equality and true fellowship for purposes of “all rational 
delight.” This is the closest that Wollstonecraft’s and Milton’s utopian visions will come 
to each other on the textual level; in fact, in their views, first, of marriage as the basis of 
society, and second, of fellowship as the basis of that particular relationship, the two are 
remarkably similar. These views are consonant with those broader ones that formed the 
core of the republican dissenting tradition in England. 

Nevertheless, the incongruity in Wollstonecraft’s reading of Milton’s poem between 
the views expressed by Adam and Eve and the respective means of expression remain 
unresolved. The issue can be approached from three angles: in the first, as was argued 
earlier, Paradise Lost reproduces the contradictions already present in the Genesis 
narratives of P and J. 20 The Priestly document presents as its version of Genesis the 
world in potentia, the utopian moment of creation; this version is roughly equivalent to 
the views expressed by Adam and subscribed to by Wollstonecraft. On the other hand, 
the Yahwist document recounts the world as it is at present, Adam’s dominance and 
Eve's subordination; this is the view expressed by Eve, duplicating an intentional 
contradiction in the source text. The second approach is given by the explicit 
interpretation Wollstonecraft uses in her text: “But into similar inconsistencies are great 
men often led by their senses” (p. 89). Here, it is Milton’s problem: when he is in full 
possession of his faculties, he speaks the voice of truth through Adam, but when his 
sensuality takes over, he speaks the coded language of lubricity and hence the allegory of 
Eve's words. A third approach would attempt to incorporate the previous two and see a 
problem of both the source and the poet that can best be viewed from the perspective 
afforded by the Wollstonecraftian politics of aesthetic representation. 

In her discussions of the Hebrew Bible, Wollstonecraft reduces the book of Genesis 
solely to the Yahwist mode; she deflects the resulting tensions onto Milton’s version: 
“Few, it is presumed, who have bestowed any serious thought on the subject ever 
supposed that Eve was, literally speaking, one of Adam’s ribs” (p. 95). Far from 
meaning what it purports to convey, the story represents something else: “[Fjrom the 
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remotest antiquity, [man] found it convenient to exert his strength to subjugate his 
companion, and his invention to show that she ought to have her neck bent under the 
yoke, because the whole creation was only created for his convenience or pleasure.” 
(ibid.) In Genesis, it is the Yahwist document that tells how, from “the rib, which the 
Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her unto the man” (2:22). 
Mary Wollstonecraft is singularly consistent in her criticisms: for the Yahwist document 
is not utopian, but describes the world as it is, and does so with more artful narrative 
means. Wollstonecraft dismisses J ideologically along with Milton’s rendering of Eve: in 
the narrative of its account of Eve’s creation, it deflects and codes its true meaning, the 
oppression of women: in its aesthetic use of the adorned mode of allegory, it speaks 
indirectly. Wollstonecraft never discusses the Priestly version and (not unprecedentedly) 
unites the two accounts under the title of “Moses’ poetical story.” Rather, she projects P 
into the future as her utopian vision of a society built on the equality of the sexes: “So 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him: male and female 
created he them.” (1:27) 

Traditionally, commentators of Genesis such as Philo, Origen, and later, Augustine 
and medieval scholastic philosophers, tended to read scripture on at least two levels 
simultaneously, literally and allegorically, often subdividing the allegorical into three 
distinct levels of figurative meaning. This exegetical strategy allowed them to account for 
the contradictions they found in the text. Wollstonecraft approached Paradise Lost in the 
same manner, treating the poem as if it were scripture. Consequently, Eve’s words are 
literally the product and reflection of Milton’s sensuality, and allegorically represent for 
Wollstonecraft the need men have to control women’s development. In Adam’s words, 
by contrast, the two interpretative levels are collapsed: his words mean exactly what they 
purport to express. Adam’s words are perfect and thus need be understood only literally. 

The need for allegorical or “poetical stories” is firmly associated with childhood 
throughout the Vindication. Wollstonecraft embraces a developmental or “evolutionary” 
paradigm that includes the individual, aesthetics, and history; children and primitive 
cultures need “poetical stories,” hence “Moses’ poetical story.” In the “Hints,” notes 
primarily intended for the second, uncompleted part of the Vindication of the Righ ts of 
Woman , Wollstonecraft states the following views on poetry, allegory, and primitivism: 

Poetry certainly flourishes most in the first rude state of society. The passions speak most 
eloquently, when they are not shackled by reason. The sublime expression, which has been so 
often quoted [Genesis 1:3: “let there be light! and there was light”] is perhaps a barbarous 
flight; or rather the grand conception of an uncultivated mind; for it is contrary to nature and 
experience, to suppose that this account is founded in facts—It is doubtless a sublime allegory. 
But a cultivated mind would not thus have described the creation—for, arguing from analogy, 
it appears that creation must have been a comprehensive plan, and that the Supreme Being 
always uses second causes, slowly and silently to fulfil his purpose. 21 

In Wollstonecraft’s ideal of a, “natural society” it should only be children who benefit 
from poetry, and not women kept in a state of perpetual childhood. By extension, 
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advanced cultures and men can appreciate truth directly because their reason is more 
developed. If the “revolution in female manners” that Wollstonecraft heralds should take 
place, only children would continue to require “poetical stories.” 


Sophie’s Foot 

Wollstonecraft’s relationship to Rousseau is also best described as ambivalent. She 
rejected outright his views on women and women's education, from both a social and a 
theological standpoint. 22 Although Wollstonecraft addresses the idealization of the state 
of nature in the second Discours, her attack is focused primarily on the pedagogical work 
Emile. Whereas she agrees with Rousseau about the importance of experience, physical 
exercise, and asceticism in the education of boys, Wollstonecraft decries the notion that 
boys and girls should be educated according to different standards. At the same time, his 
influence on her thought should not be underestimated. Of particular importance are 
their shared republicanism, the view of religious belief and practice as individual and 
thus independent of any organized church, and the fundamental role of education as a 
means for social change. On a structural level, Wollstonecraft borrows directly from 
Rousseau the rewriting of the fall of Adam and Eve described in Emile as ontogenetically 
and phylogenetically grounded in childhood and education. 

The tension in Wollstonecraft’s evaluation of Rousseau manifests itself in the 
aesthetic sphere. While on the philosophical level she can acknowledge his importance 
and then separate herself from him without regret, she finds herself seduced by his style: 
“warmly as I admire the genius of that able writer, whose opinions I shall often have 
occasion to cite, indignation always takes place of admiration, and the rigid frown of 
insulted virtue effaces the smile of complacency, which his eloquent periods are wont to 
raise, when I read his voluptuous reveries” (p. 93). Rousseau fulfills all her aesthetic 
ideals, but the “smile of complacency” is erased once his doctrine on gender differences 
comes into the picture. This appraisal is based primarily on Wollstonecraft’s reading of 
the autobiographical works, especially the Confessions and the Reveries. The stylistic 
presence of Rousseau can be noted primarily in her fictional and autobiographical works, 
especially in the Letters Written during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark (1796). But since my aim here is not a general study of literary and 
ideological influences, I shall move directly to what she borrows from Rousseau’s Emile 
in Vindication of the Rights of Woman, and how she uses it in order to formulate her 
program of reform. Since the main point on which Wollstonecraft rejects Rousseau, the 
education of Sophie, has been extensively discussed elsewhere, I will treat it only 
cursorily, to the extent to which it relates to my chief argument. 24 

In Emile, Rousseau recreates his version of the story of Adam and Eve on an 
individual level. As we have seen, Rousseau had introduced in the second Discours a 
new version of Genesis based on his own experience, and extrapolated it to formulate 
what the original condition of humanity may have been, creating thereby a myth in which 
the phylogenetic and autobiographical perspectives are in close correspondence. 
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Moreover, in Emile, Rousseau concentrates on the story of a single individual, a new, 
present-day Adam, and how he is to be formed. This new version of creation allows 
Rousseau to explore the ways in which a projected social reform could take place through 
a carefully conceived and supervised program of education. Education is one of 
Rousseau’s favored strategies to change society and, in this sense, he fits in with Milton’s 
and Wollstonecraft's more traditionally enlightened projects. Education is only one of 
Rousseau’s attempts to solve the problems of the world, however; as maybe recalled 
from the discussion in Chapter 3 (pp. 97-8), he proposed three other solutions. 
Accordingly, his works can be seen as a series of attempts to remedy the reality of 
mankind’s unhappiness. It is particularly noteworthy that three of these solutions are 
shown to fail, including education, the means of reconciliation espoused in Emile. 
Wollstonecraft defines the terms of Emile's failure in her critique and corrects them in 
her version of the story of Adam and Eve. Perhaps more accurately: in her denunciation 
of the oppression of women and its mechanisms, she retells the causes for the newly 
reenacted fall of Emile and Sophie. 

The text of Emile progresses smoothly until Emile encounters Sophie. Initially, the 
narrative is centered on Emile and his tutor, a thinly disguised Rousseau, who is close to 
omnipotent; this control enables the tutor effectively to orchestrate all the particulars of 
the unsuspecting Emile’s life in order to enhance his education. Like Adam, Emile is 
brought up without biological parents and siblings. He is to learn about the world from 
experience as if he were its first inhabitant, with only the guidance of his godlike tutor; 
fittingly, the only fiction that Emile will be allowed to read is the island section of 
Robinson Crusoe. The years of Emile’s early development into manhood are described 
in detail and presented as the epitome of happiness; the problems in the text arise once 
Emile is fully grown and must assume his duties and responsibilities toward society as a 
citizen and husband. 

In the meantime, Sophie has been brought up by her parents, adhering to Rousseau’s 
plan for the education of women, and is intended to be the perfect companion to Emile. 
Sophie appropriately lives near a garden modeled on that of Alcinous in the Odyssey, a 
garden that was frequently alluded to in Renaissance depictions of the earthly paradise 
and to which Milton’s Eden in Paradise Lost was heavily indebted. 2 ^ The female 
intrusion in the narrative—for that is what she represents—disrupts the harmonious 
relationship between tutor and pupil (yet again, Milton’s model of Raphael and Adam) of 
the initial part of the text; the tutor becomes an omnipresent figure who mediates the life 
of the couple. The position of the tutor is insistently described in glowing terms, however 

untenable his role may be; it is as if Rousseau were unable to separate himself from his 

2.6 

creations and allow them to exist independently. Although the encounters of Emile and 
Sophie are described as blissful, Rousseau is insistent upon depicting his characters as a 
new Adam and Eve and likens them not only to Milton’s depiction but to that of other 
artists as well: “Oh that I had the brush of an Alban or a Raphael to paint their bliss, or 
the pen of the divine Milton to describe the pleasures of love and innocence! Not so; let 
such hollow arts shrink back before the sacred truth of nature.” Noteworthy is the 
elevation of his text to the status of scripture, not a hollow art but the incontestable 
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product of the book of nature, a divine text that speaks directly through his narrative. 
Nevertheless, there are hints of unrest in the narrative. Sophie augurs the end of the 
prelapsarian homosocial tranquility on which the original narrative had been constructed. 
The story, nonetheless, has a suitably happy ending, and it is only in the unfinished 
sequel, Emile et Sophie, on les solitaires, with the departure of the tutor, that the 
narrative fulfills the biblical paradigm of fall, exile, and sorrow. Emile and Sophie are 
caught up by the ways of the world until the inevitable event of Sophie's fall; they both 
find themselves regretting lost innocence and irretrievable happiness. 

It could be said that Wollstonecraft begins her own text with the conditions that make 
the fall of Emile and Sophie unavoidable. Sophie becomes an emblem of “oppressed” 
woman, created for a spouse, in order to please him, and defined in Wollstonecraftian 
terms as marriageable before ever being considered as a human being. 28 Sophie is 
created for Emile, and this is precisely what Wollstonecraft means when she talks about 
the sexual character of women. The following passage is aimed at women in general but 
stems from Wollstonecraft’s evaluation of Sophie and Emile’s inescapable destiny: 

The woman who has only been taught to please will soon find that her charms are oblique 
sunbeams, and that they cannot have much effect on her husband’s heart when they are seen 
every day, when the summer is passed and gone. Will she then have sufficient native energy to 
look into herself for comfort, and cultivate her dormant faculties? O' r. is it not more rational to 
expect that she will try to please other men: and, in the emotions raised by the expectation of 
new conquests, endeavour to forget the mortification her love or pride has received? When the 
husband ceases to be a lover—and the time will inevitably come, her desire of pleasing will 
then grow languid, or become a spring of bitterness; and love, perhaps, the most evanescent of 

29 

all passions, gives place to jealousy or vanity, (p. 96)' 

The key image of “oblique sunbeams” works on two levels. First of all, it alludes to the 
woman’s idolatrous and distorting position in between the light of God and man. In 
addition, there is a sexual component to this idolatry, since it is her physical “charms” 
that are referred to here. Because she has no “inner light,” but only the evanescent light 
of the season of her youth, she cannot avoid the fall from her husband’s grace. For 
Wollstonecraft, in other words, the fall is always sexual in character, and rooted in the 
physical world. There is in childhood an initial fall, which is the product of a faulty 
education and prefigures the more literal fall that occurs when girls accept to be and are 
defined by others in sexual terms. 

Wollstonecraft unwittingly mirrors P here, assuming that men and women are born 
equal, the fall occurring only when girls (Eve/Sophie) are singled out and deprived of the 
education received by the boy (Adam/Emile). In Paradise Lost, Raphael and Michael 
converse with Adam on all manner of subjects while Eve prepares the meal or sleeps; 
Sophie also is excluded from the pedagogical relationship between Emile and his tutor, to 
which Wollstonecraft argues, “[Wjomen must be allowed to found their virtue on 
knowledge, which is scarcely possible unless they be educated by the same pursuits as 
men. For they are now made so inferiour by ignorance and low desires, as not to deserve 
to be ranked with them; or, by the serpentine wrigglings of cunning they mount the tree of 
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knowledge, and only acquire sufficient to lead men astray” (p. 245). Born equal, it is the 
lack of education that allows Eve to be led astray by the “serpentine wrigglings of 
cunning” in the same way that, corrupted, she will in turn lead Adam astray. Uneducated 
in moral virtue, both Eve in Paradise Lost and Sophie in Les Solitaires fall prey to the 
way of the world. 

Milton’s Satan in Wollstonecraft’ s version represents the men who by their “flowery 
diction” (p. 76) finally seal women’s fall: “Empress of this fair World, resplendent Eve, / 
Easy to me it is to tell thee all / What thou command'st, and right thou shouldst be 
obeyed” (9.568-70). Satan reprises for Wollstonecraft his role as the aristocratic 
libertine who addresses Eve by paying her “regal homage” rather than appealing to her 
virtue or her soul. Consequently, when Wollstonecraft condemns “pretty superlatives, 
dropping glibly from the tongue,” and states that for her part, “I shall disdain to cull my 
phrases or polish my style” (p. 75), she associates Satan and seducers with the 
constellation of excessive ornamentation, idolatry, and sensuality. In Paradise Lost, 
Milton had pushed the exegetical issue of the fall as a sexual fall into the background: 
sexuality was part of his account of prelapsarian life, while the fall is framed more in 
terms of choice and faulty reasoning. By reading Eve’s fall as sensual, Mary 
Wollstonecraft brings a traditional sexual interpretation of J back into Milton’s poem. 
Wollstonecraft emphasizes the biblical usage of knowledge in its sexual connotation, 
rendering the knowledge of good and evil as the consciousness of gender difference. 
Thus P remains, if at all, in the fleeting time of the child’s life before socially constructed 
gender codes intervene. In that these codes are socially constructed, Wollstonecraft 
comes into close agreement with Rousseau’s identification of social institutions as the 
source of evil, but in what regards Sophie the disagreement remains. Wollstonecraft’s 
model takes everything that Rousseau sets up for Emile and presumes to render Sophie 
equally resistant to a fall by letting her partake of the same education. Her utopia is 
based upon the certainty that if men and women are educated equally in virtue, then the 
fall becomes an impossibility. Wollstonecraft’s new Eve/Sophie will be not an “oblique 
sunbeam” but a direct conveyor of divine light, since virtue will be within her. The 
atmospheric metaphor underlying Rousseau’s “haze of sensuality” brings out the 
difference in their views of utopia: sensuality clouds vision; consequently, the ban on 
sensuality, sentiment, and sexuality allows her and her new Eve a clear vision. 


The Glorious Body 

In Mary Wollstonecraft’s utopia, men and women are equal and virtuous; the truth, 
defined as a manifestation of divinity, is represented in an unmediated fashion, and 
therefore sensuality and ornamentation cannot exist. Beauty and truth are determined by 
the presence of God. In other words, society and aesthetics are identical. For 
Wollstonecraft, the bourgeois divorce between art and society has not yet rendered the 
former completely autonomous. 30 An art that “copies” society is simple mimicry: it 
contains no notions of truth; it appeals only to the senses; it is ornamental, a mere 
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imitation. For Wollstonecraft, art ought, by contrast, to be truly mimetic, to give insight 
into that which is ideal, to illuminate utopia, the goal, which is the pure expression of 
nature, without barbarism and without ornament. In other words, true art is prophetic: it 
always pronounces the truth and is always mysterious in its origins. In order to further 
understand these concepts, a closer examination of Wollstonecraft’s critique of society is 
called for. 

In an unnatural society, order is such that nature is hardly able to manifest itself, and 
when able, then only through discord and conflict. So disturbed is the rhythm of nature, 
Wollstonecraft suggests, that in a manner of speaking even such basic laws as gravity risk 
being suspended: “Let there be then no coercion established in society, and the common 
law of gravity prevailing, the sexes will fall into their proper places” (p. 68). The 
principal symptoms of this unnaturalness targeted in her work are: first, the oppression of 
“one half of the human race” (ibid. ), i.e., women; second, the exercise of absolute power 
and blind obedience; and third, the desire for property. The examination of the latter two 
symptoms as they relate to the oppression of women occupies the major part of the book. 
One way in which Wollstonecraft relates these topics is through analogy. In an unnatural 
society, she maintains, women are either slaves or ornaments; both conditions display the 
distortions to which nature has been submitted in this sort of society. In each case, 
inequality taints the relationship. On slavery she says: “They may be convenient slaves, 
but slavery will have its constant effect, degrading the master and the abject dependent” 
(ibid.). Both conditions are the result of reduction; slave and ornament are mere 
commodities. 

On the first page of her introduction, Wollstonecraft lays out her case on the ways in 
which nature has been twisted and distorted in an unhealthy society: 

The conduct and manners of women, in fact, evidently prove that their minds are not in a 
healthy state; for, like flowers which are planted in too rich a soil, strength and usefulness are 
sacrificed to beauty; and the flaunting leaves, after having pleased a fastidious eye, fade, 
disregarded on the stalk, long before the season when they ought to have arrived at maturity. - 
One cause of this barren blooming I attribute to a false system of education, gathered from the 
books written on this subject by men who, considering females rather as women than human 
creatures, have been more anxious to make them alluring mistresses than affectionate wives 

31 

and rational mothers, (p. 73)' 

The use of this somewhat conventional gardening metaphor serves to reinforce the notion 
of the predominant unnaturalness of society through metaphors such as “barren 
blooming.” By extrapolation we are led to infer that in another society—such as a 
rational one—beauty, untouched by man as in a natural state, would be an integral 
attribute of usefulness and strength. Such barren blooming is precisely the problem with 
ornament: it is all flower and no fruit. Although at some points Wollstonecraft uses the 
analogies of slave and ornament separately, at other times she combines them. One 
recurrent example is her use of metaphors such as “Mohametanism,” “the harem,” or 
“the seraglio.” These terms of anti-Christian exoticism are intended to contrast the 
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concept of human perfectibility as formulated within the Christian tradition and in the 
presence of one true God. Women are only able to be objectified if lacking a soul; the 
adoration of such a soulless object then becomes idolatry: “That chastity will never be 
respected in the male world till the person of a woman is not, as it were, idolized, when 
little virtue or sense embellish it with the grand traces of mental beauty” (p. 67). The 
condition of ornament connotes idolatry; the sensualism of which she repeatedly accuses 
both Milton and Rousseau is directed at the stress they place on women as pleasing to 
men, neglecting to prepare women as human beings. For her, Rousseau especially 
neglects the Christian idea of the perfectibility of their souls. 

Wollstonecraff s rational society is regulated by the equality of the parts, which 
should function as a harmonic whole. In an unnatural society, however, the part takes 
over for the whole or the whole is sacrificed or reduced to the part. This has occurred to 
women: they have been sacrificed to one of their attributes and turned into ornaments. To 
use Wollstonecraff s language, the flower is privileged to the extent of losing the plant 
itself. In aesthetic terms, there is in Wollstonecraff s thought a taboo on synecdoche, the 
rhetorical term which best describes the resulting condition of the ornament; she shows 
instead a marked preference for devices, like metaphor, that reflect totality. When the 
part is favored over the whole, as in synecdoche, the concrete, the sensual, the human are 
brought to the foreground. This, for her, is contrary to what ought to be evoked, which is 
the role of these elements within the whole of utopia, of the divine. 

As Wollstonecraff s introduction shows, these same principles place her writing style 
in the convergence of rhetorical, moral, and social questions: 

I aim at being useful, and sincerity will render me unaffected; for, wishing rather to persuade 
by the force of my arguments, than dazzle by the elegance of my language, I shall not waste my 
time in rounding periods, or in fabricating the turgid bombast of artificial feelings, which, 
coming from the head, never reach the heart.—I shall be employed about things, not words!... 
These pretty superlatives, dropping glibly from the tongue, vitiate the taste, and create a kind of 
sickly delicacy that turns away from simple unadorned truth ; and a deluge of false sentiments 
and overstretched feelings, stifling the natural emotions of the heart, render the domestic 
pleasures insipid, that ought to sweeten the exercise of those severe duties, which educate a 
rational and immortal being for a nobler field of action, (pp. 75-6) 

The reader will be struck in the first place by the emphasis placed on sincerity and 
insincerity. Associated with the latter are affectation, elegance, artificial feelings, and, 
more importantly, pretty but empty words, “dropping glibly from the tongue.” For the 
sincere writer, on the other hand, words are mere vehicles for expressing things, a part in 
the whole of essential truth. 

Because the main stress is placed on the words themselves, we are also returned to 
the problems of idolatry. Separating words from their given purpose or meaning is 
analogous to separating beauty from usefulness and strength; polished surfaces reflect 
only images, not essential divinity. We should not be surprised that the concept of 
“unadorned truth” is central here. Truth need not be adorned, because it is beautiful in 
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itself; by extension, only untruth need be adorned or artful. In a natural society, beauty 
would be artless and unadorned, as in the following idyllic description of daily life: 

So singular, indeed, are my feelings, and I have endeavoured not to catch factitious ones, that 
after having been fatigued with the sight of insipid grandeur and the slavish ceremonies that 
with cumberous pomp supplied the place of domestic affections, I have turned to some other 
scene to relieve my eye by resting it on the refreshing green every where scattered by nature. I 
have then viewed with pleasure a woman nursing her children, and discharging the duties of 
her station with, perhaps, merely a servant maid to take off her hands the servile part of the 
household business. I have seen her prepare herself and children, with only the luxury of 
cleanliness, to receive her husband, who returning weary home in the evening found smiling 
babes and a clean hearth. My heart has loitered in the midst of the group, and has even 
throbbed with sympathetic emotion, when the scraping of the well known foot has raised a 
pleasing tumult, (p. 213) 

This presentation of domestic tranquility and bliss reconciles strength, usefulness, and 
beauty. As such, for Wollstonecraff, it is as natural a picture as you can get. At the same 
time, just as her use of rhetoric contradicts her profession to go straight to the unadorned 
truth of things, Wollstonecraft’s ekphrasis contrasts with her endeavor to avoid the 
“factitious.” The contradiction in both cases should not be seen as dismissive; her goal is 
to introduce a counter-example to what she sees as faulty. Her response must 
unavoidably depend upon, respectively, rhetoric or representation. 

In each case, the nature of the response is telling. In the present example, the “artless 
picture” depicted returns to the genre of the idyll, which is the closest she can find to truth 
within literary conventions of representation. In the first place, the ideal of beauty 
represented is tightly bound to contentment within nature, “Whilst my benevolence has 
been gratified by contemplating this artless picture, I have thought that a couple of this 
description, equally necessary and independent of each other, because each fulfilled the 
respective duties of their station, possessed all that life could give.” (ibid.) This simple 
life was conventionally contrasted with the refined pleasures of the aristocracy, as in the 
manners, values, and fashions of the ancien regime. The action of turning away to view 
the green is a movement away from so many signs of distortions of the body of social 
institutions, and of the prescriptions of nature regarding the sexes. 

How can such a poetic resource be described as artless? Idyllic representation is a 
carefully stylized genre that developed in opposition to the traditional depiction of 
domestic life only through comedy. Based directly on Rousseau's dicta about child- 
rearing in Emile, the “cult of blissful motherhood,” as Whitney Chadwick terms it, found 
ready expression in the iconography of domestic subjects in late eighteenth-century 
French painting.’ 2 On Jean-Baptiste Greuze's influential portrait. The Good Mother 
(Figure 4.1), exhibited at the Salon of 1765, Diderot wrote that, “It ... portrays with 
profound feeling the happiness and inestimable rewards of domestic tranquility. It says to 
all men of feeling and sensibility: ‘Keep your family comfortable, give your wife children; 
give her as many as you can, give them only to her and be assured of being happy at 
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Figure 4.1: Laurent Cars, after Jean-Baptiste Greuze, The Good Mother (1765). 
Etching. The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1959 
(59.608.44) Photograph, all rights reserved. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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home.”’ 33 We cannot be certain that Wollstonecraft knew Greuze’s tableau; what is clear 
from her language is that her reading of Rousseau’s idealized bourgeois life echoes the 
shift in expectations about motherhood from an aristocratic to a middle-class model. 

The depicted happiness of the woman in Wollstonecraft’s word picture is derived 
from her compliance to the mandates of a newly redefined nature, here, nursing her 
children herself. Wollstonecraft refuses to separate form from content or art from truth; 
the idyllic picture is artless because it depicts what is considered by her as true. 
Artfulness is only necessary in order to cover up some sort of lack, whether in the 
individual, as in the case of Satan in Paradise Lost, or in society; what is unnatural and 
alien to human nature is to be seen as contrived, polished, or artificial. In other words, in 
opposition to allegory, Wollstonecraft is here defining mimesis, the acceptable form of 
literary representation, as any idyllic depiction, in contrast to mere imitation of life. 
Similarly, in Paradise Lost , Milton had aesthetically opposed Eden to Pandaemonium 
based on the same moral and political doctrine; if Pandaemonium was urban and 
inorganic, Eden was natural and organic. According to Wollstonecraft, in a natural 
society duties and pleasures will be harmoniously reconciled, an essential feature, as may 
be recalled, of the labors of Adam and Eve in Milton's Eden. In aesthetic terms, beauty 
is the picture’s subject or content. Since what is represented in the idyll is beautiful and 
thus true, the medium of its representation is so permeable to the content depicted as to 
become identical to it. In her terms, then, it simply ceases to be artifactual, becoming 
natural. The implication of this argument is that eventually the material of the picture 
will lose all importance, as form merges with the content in a mimesis of ideal nature. In 
other words, the “realism” of the idyllic genre has nothing to do with its depiction of 
everyday life; rather, the everyday life depicted by it (unlike, for example, the everyday 
life depicted in comedy) happens to contain a glimpse of the natural society, and hence of 
utopia. In the end, the mimetic element of the picture is the form of representation itself; 
any subject matter could suffice. 

If the form of representation that Wollstonecraft chooses for her example of the 
natural society is examined closely, its ideology emerges quite clearly. Her “artless 
picture” is drawn from a conventional genre; not, for example, a newly developed one. 
Of traditional genres, her opposition to the aristocracy precluded epic or tragedy; comedy 
would have been her only other choice for a genre portraying that middle class which 
appears to her to be in “the most natural state” (p. 75). Finally, comedy must be ruled out 
by its reliance on mimicry; it shows the defects, while the idyll shows the ideal. That 
Wollstonecraft’s ideal is one of the middle class is apparent in the portrayal of a mother 
“discharging the duties of her station with perhaps merely a servant-maid to take off her 
hands the servile part of the household business” (p. 213). In other words, 
Wollstonecraft’s aesthetics is at heart a vindication of the bourgeoisie. 

Now, while Wollstonecraft’s reliance upon traditional forms of literary representation 
leads her to depict her ideal world in terms of the middle class, her Judeo-Christian 
religio-historical perspective leads her to reject the concomitant instrumentalism. Hence, 
she identifies and criticizes the bourgeois tendency towards fractionalization and 
specialization of every facet of society. Just as function, purpose, and form remain 
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inseparable in her views, nature has willed that motherhood—the mother's proper 
discharging of her duties—will have as its recompense the love of the husband and the 
child. Nature establishes its rewards; but as things stand now, everything is in conflict 
both privately and publicly. Wollstonecraft does not herself recognize such a distinction; 
rather, her identification of the same fragmentation in both spheres demonstrates her 
refusal to separate them: 

They [men] do not consider that they thus make natural and artificial duties clash, by 
sacrificing the comfort and respectability of a woman’s life to voluptuous notions of beauty, 
when in nature they all harmonize, (p. 212) 

Birth, riches, and every extrinsic advantage that exalt a man above his fellows, without any 
mental exertion, sink him in reality below them. (pp. 113-14) 

Riches and honours prevent a man from enlarging his understanding, and enervate all his 
powers by reversing the order of nature, which has ever made true pleasure the reward of 
labor, (p. 133) 

The artificial fracturing of processes predominates in all spheres of an unnatural society; 
means and ends are unrelated, and cause and effect do not follow one another. Only the 
harmonious functioning of the parts can realize the prosperity and contentment of a 
natural society. 

Wollstonecraft does not, however, refuse to acknowledge the pleasure that can be 
found in artificiality. On the contrary, she condemns the choice of instant happiness over 
long-term fulfillment: “Present pleasure, or present power, carry before it these sober 
convictions; and it is for the day, not for life, that man bargains with happiness. How 
few!—how very few! have sufficient foresight, or resolution, to endure a small evil at the 
moment, to avoid a greater hereafter” (p. 171). Wollstonecraft’s concept of repression is 
closely related to her idea of human perfectibility. Human perfectibility and indeed true 
civilization are dependent upon the repression of the sensual. This is yet another reason 
why, for Wollstonecraft, Rousseau is wrong. Rationality is the only possible grounds for 
happiness. Consequently, she favors friendship over love and chastity over sensuality. 
Sensuality is too selfish; it is a disruptive element if society and its parts are destined to 
form a complete and functioning whole. But ties such as friendship, partnership and 
chastity are only possible in an egalitarian society, once artificial distinctions between the 
sexes and the classes have been erased. No inherited wealth or power, no honor or riches 
without labor, no ornaments without function: that is the basis of her natural society, her 
utopia. 

To achieve this natural society, inequality must first be removed. Then, through 
education, virtue and chastity will be imposed and, though they may at first be 
experienced as hardship, they will soon become the spontaneous expression of mankind’s 
true inner nature. ’ 4 In such a manner, this exercise of repression and postponement 
becomes as it were second nature, because for Wollstonecraft this is a process that begins 
in this life but is continued into the next. 

As for the individual subject of this rational society, it will be completely autonomous, 
self-directing, and dependent only upon its own virtue, the dictates of its conscience, and. 
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of course, God. Wollstonecraft’s stress is not on blind obedience to God but on 
independent reasoning that, if allowed to develop unhindered by false social institutions, 
will always express itself accurately. Wollstonecraft has effectively incorporated the 
Rousseauian view of mankind as inherently good but corrupted by its institutions into a 
Christian teleology, making her philosophy in this respect remarkably close to Kant’s. 35 
While for Milton evil is the product of free will and the potential to make incorrect 
choices, for Rousseau as for Wollstonecraft it is closer to social conditioning. Society 
and art are both inscribed within this Christian teleology and consequently take on a 
particular meaning: ‘merely to copy’ would be to reproduce or recreate man’s 
imperfection. True art must be mimetic of the ideal; it must be in God’s image, of what 
ought to be, of potential perfectibility. Even the ancients, lacking true knowledge of God, 
could create such art; for lack of knowledge does not imply the absence of God. Within 
this religio-historical perspective, only an art that can somehow portray the whole has any 
meaning, while that which copies totalizes the part: the part is taken from the whole, 
decontextualized and made a whole outside of time and teleology: 

I do not forget the popular opinion that the Grecian statues were not modelled after nature. I 
mean, not according to the proportions of a particular man: but that beautiful limbs and features 
were selected from various bodies to form an harmonious whole. ... It was not, however, the 
mechanical selection of limbs and features; but the ebullition of an heated fancy that burst 
forth, and the fine senses and enlarged understanding of the artist selected the solid matter, 
which he drew into this glowing focus. 

I observed that it was not mechanical, because a whole was produced—a model of that 
grand simplicity, of those concurring energies, which arrest our attention and command our 
reverence. For only insipid lifeless beauty is produced by a servile copy of even beautiful 
nature, (p. 243) 

This commentary on aesthetics is also a very useful description of the functioning of 
model society: the dismemberment and then harmonizing into a functioning whole in 
accordance to the divine plan. By extrapolation, we could say that she herself is that 
artist with the “heated fancy that burst forth ... which he drew into this glowing focus.” 
Where then does this leave Rousseau and his inability to penetrate “the foggy 
atmosphere”? 

[H]e soon became lascivious. Had he given way to those desires, the fire would have 
extinguished itself in a natural manner: but virtue, and a romantic kind of delicacy, made him 
practice self-denial; yet, when fear, delicacy, or virtue, restrained him, he debauched his 
imagination, and reflecting on the sensations to which fancy gave force, he traced them in the 
most glowing colours, and sunk them deep into his soul. (p. 160) 

Because all aspects of society, religion, and history are interrelated, whatever is 
wrong will accordingly manifest itself in every part. The reduction of human beings to 
their parts is equivalent to the use of synecdoche; thus, the most oppressed or oppressive 
segments of society are referred to as “pretty faces,” “the crown,” or a “Scarlet coat.” 
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Much of what is most novel in Wollstonecraft’ s argument arises from the juxtaposition of 
these segments: “Why should women be censured with petulant acrimony because they 
seem to have a passion for a scarlet coat? Has not education placed them more on a level 
with soldiers than any other class of men?” (p. 93nl). Similarly, in the third chapter, 
Wollstonecraft repeatedly draws an analogy between the situation of women and that of 
kings. The taboo on synecdoche is not merely an aesthetic one but also a moral one; 
every living synecdoche must disappear in a natural society. 

In the realm of aesthetics, the artificial manifests itself primarily through imitation or 
mimicry; because imitation pretends to attain what it doesn’t have, mainly truth. By 
trying to procure truth, the work is rendered artificial, lifeless, without a soul. All artists 
are an image of the divine because, like God, they can breathe life into their art. 
Translated into society, all humans have the capacity to breathe life into their creations 
and social institutions. That is why utopia is possible. 

In Wollstonecraft’s text, there is yet another aspect of aesthetics to be explored, which 
comes under the category of what I would broadly call “physical education.” Such an 
aesthetics of the body remains compatible with the already posited aesthetics of morality 
and society. Each of these programs has a prophylactic ring to it, but none so much as 
that of the body. Paramount to the educational project is exercising the body and taking 
in fresh air. Wollstonecraft favors classical art and its concomitant culture of the body to 
the point of making mens sana in corpore sano her creed. 

In order to illustrate the point, I would like to read further in the previously quoted 
passage on Greek art: 

Yet, independent of these observations, I believe that the human form must have been far more 
beautiful than it is at present, because extreme indolence, barbarous ligatures, and many causes, 
which forcibly act on it, in our luxurious state of society, did not retard its expansion, or render 
it deformed. Exercise and cleanliness appear to be not only the surest means of preserving 
health, but of promoting beauty, the physical causes only considered, (p. 243) 

A clean and supple body is then, as the idyll was seen to be, the vessel or form that will 
contain the perfect soul. How then does this process of idealization of the form take 
place? If at the base of nature is its potential to perfect itself, then the first thing to be 
done is to remove the system of things that hinder this process. These obstacles can be 
defined generally as arbitrary distinctions in society. Wollstonecraft’s argument further 
suggests that a main obstacle is the present state of the body; its “barbarous ligatures” not 
only constrain the body but, furthermore, distort the proper development of the soul. 

If the idealization of the form implies reestablishing the body in a mimetic 
relationship to the true nature of man, then once the present obstacles have been 
removed, and the ideal conditions for the development of the soul defined through 
education, nature can basically be left to its own devices, “Let things take their natural 
course, and all will be well” (p. 168). Having identified the ailments of society, and the 
particular conditions by which the individual’s body—and by analogy that of the body 
politic—has been deformed, Wollstonecraft thus sets down the principles of a national 
system of education. 
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Her educational project is highly concentrated on the eradication of gender 
differences in intellectual and moral instruction. Nevertheless, even though her project 
remains truly revolutionary in what pertains to gender issues, it is at best oblivious of the 
need to set out the grounds for class emancipation. Although she clearly favors the 
establishment of public institutions in which all classes as well as sexes could gather 
freely, and in which the wearing of uniforms would “prevent any of the distinctions of 
vanity” (p. 240), there is no place in Wollstonecraft’ s thought for the notion of a classless 
society. This class unconsciousness is given unmistakable expression in the following 
passage: 

After the age of nine, girls and boys, intended for domestic employments, or mechanical trades, 
ought to be removed to other schools, and receive instruction, in some measure appropriated to 
the destination of each individual... The young people of superior abilities, or fortune, might 
now be taught, in another school, the dead and living languages, the elements of science, and 
continue the study of history and politics, (p. 240) 

I say unconsciousness because elsewhere in the text Wollstonecraft states that honors and 
rewards in society should be the result of merit and not of power or wealth. On the other 
hand, in the above quotation merit and fortune are clearly equated. Social differences and 
values are, once again, internalized as individual differences in aptitude and ability. 
Although the classes and the sexes are provided with the common field of interaction of 
the school, they return each day to the home, a place devised for the acquisition of the 
core values of the bourgeois individual: humaneness, love, and order. The powerful 
vestiges of a private sphere that continues to be formulated in terms of middle-class 
values constantly call into question a public project intended for the emancipation of the 
sexes and the classes. 

For Wollstonecraft, the persistent conflict between public and private manifests itself 
not in terms of residual inequities in bourgeois politics (that is, politics after the 
elimination of the aristocracy), but in terms of gender. The participation of women 
equally and identically in public and private life is central to her vision, even if that of all 
citizens, implicitly, is not: “It is plain from the history of all nations, that women cannot 
be confined to merely domestic pursuits, for they will not fulfil family duties, unless their 
minds take a wider range, and whilst they are kept in ignorance they become in the same 
proportion the slaves of pleasure as they are the slaves of man” (p. 245). Since their duty 
remains primarily the education of children to be good citizens, women are intended for 
domestic life. But this in no way implies—contrary to the way things would in fact 
develop in bourgeois society—that women are thereby to be cut off from civil life. For 
the body politic to function properly, both the individual and the collective must work 
together for a common goal: Public life inspires private virtue. The well-being of the 
individual—that is, his or her happiness—is inseparably fused with that of the social 
totality. 
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Wollstonecraft's definition of utopia depends almost entirely on the success of this 
educational project. Once the system of education functions correctly, nothing will 
impede the newly defined natural society from taking its course. The false system of 
beliefs that “stop[s] the growth of their limbs and produce[s] a sickly soreness, rather 
than delicacy of organs” (p. 186) will give way, leaving only fully developed and healthy 
bodies that exude virtue and truth. Thus will be sealed the final and most fearful rift— 
that between body and soul—perpetrated by a heretofore unnatural society. 
Wollstonecraft constructs transparency as the ultimate goal: Once form, content, and 
subject matter can be rendered indistinguishable, beauty will equal truth. 

The Vindication of the Rights of Woman is to a great extent a treatise on education, 
apparently that of women, but, more fundamentally, that of all citizens, both male and 
female. Education for Wollstonecraft comprehends the moral, physical, and civil aspects 
of society, translated for the most pail into an aesthetics for a new society. The inhabitant 
of this society, the new citizen, develops through education into an autonomous, self- 
determining individual, immediately in contact with and governed by his or her 
conscience. By means of such a freely manifesting nature, the individual fulfillment is 
fused with that of society at large as a single project. Wollstonecraft shifts the locus of 
conflict outside of the subject; it is no longer a question of the individual as a 
battleground between good and evil, as in Milton, but, as Rousseau had said before her, a 
conflict between man, who is essentially good, and established social institutions, which 
authorize the evil of inequality. 

The most highly criticized part of Wollstonecraft's philosophy remains at the same 
time its most utopian. The structural demand that public and private be indistinguish¬ 
able, while expressed in the language of a bourgeois ideology subject to its own 
contradictions, is nevertheless a utopian demand, because it still has not been realized. 
The sanctification of Wollstonecraft’s life has thus persisted in the same degree as the 
martyrdom of Rousseau. The primary difference can perhaps help to explain why what 
Rousseau intended to remain unified—autobiography and philosophy—have been 
separated in the reception; whereas in Wollstonecraft’s case, what she did not see as 
necessarily unified has in the reception been collapsed one into the other. Rousseau 
reconstructed the model of the world from the events of his own life; Wollstonecraft, by 
contrast, based her vision of the transparency of the public and private spheres on the 
historical events that occurred around her. The French Revolution was her Christ-event. 

For Wollstonecraft, as for Mary Shelley after her, the Revolution was not only a test 
of Enlightenment ideals. Even more, it marked a break that separated their ideas from the 
eschatological models of Milton and Rousseau. For Shelley, as we shall see later, it 
inspired a thoroughgoing critique of the rewriting of Genesis at the heart of the 
Enlightenment. For Wollstonecraft, by contrast, the Revolution, notwithstanding the later 
Terror, embodied the confirmation of rational progress toward an equal society: 

[The] revolution was neither produced by the abilities or intrigues of a few individuals; nor was 
[it] the effect of sudden and short-lived enthusiasm; but the natural consequence of intellectual 
improvement, gradually proceeding to perfection in the advancement of communities, from a 
state of barbarism to that of polished society, till now arrived at the point when sincerity of 
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principles seems to be hastening the overthrow of the tremendous empire of superstition and 

36 

hypocrisy, erected upon the mins of gothic brutality and ignorance.' 

Wollstonecraft needs neither to rewrite Genesis directly nor to posit a vision of utopia in 
the future. Rather, the existence of the Revolution within history provides the material 
grounds on which both to critique her predecessors as myth-makers and to posit an ideal 
society that, by virtue of its imminence, can scarcely even be called utopian any longer. 
In the terms of her aesthetics of transparency, a “polished society” cannot help appearing 
as the “natural consequence of intellectual improvement” and “sincerity of principles.” 

In the fifth of the Letters Written during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark (1796), Wollstonecraft enunciated a similar view on the inevitability of the 
search for equality, expressed this time within the language of speculative anthropology: 

So far from thinking that the primitive inhabitants of the world lived in a southern climate, 
where Paradise spontaneously arose, I am led to infer, from various circumstances, that the first 
dwelling of man happened to be a spot like this which led him to adore a sun so seldom seen; 
for this worship ... certainly never began in a southern climate, where the continual presence of 
the sun prevented its being considered as a good; or rather the want of it never being felt, this 
glorious luminary would carelessly have diffused its blessings without being hailed as a 

benefactor. Man must therefore have been placed in the north, to tempt him to run after the 

37 

sun, in order that the different parts of the earth might be peopled.' 

The passage seamlessly melds a Protestant reading of the happy fall familiar from its 
Germanic version in Kant with a strong argument toward the natural inclination of the 
oppressed for freedom. Writing in the “gender neutral” language of the travelogue, 
Wollstonecraft nevertheless asserts the natural inclination to intellectual improvement 
from a state of barbarism as the natural right of women, slaves, and heathens (“the 
conduct of the followers of Mahomet... will sufficiently corroborate my assertion” 38 ) to 
gravitate toward the sun of Reason. 

We find in the end a rewriting of Genesis, but only so as to announce a fall into a 
better, progressive history. The correction of Milton’s and Rousseau’s models makes 
clear the distinction: “in continual presence of the sun,” their vision was consequently 
clouded. She takes up their versions of Genesis not so as to continue in the line, but so as 
to express what it was that drew her, barbarian, to them, and what there was, in the 
apparent clarity, that could only be seen by one “starved of the sun.” Wollstonecraft’s 
healthy and active body politic thus reads as the natural ideology of someone laid up for 
too long indoors. When Mary Shelley took up the same line of versions of Genesis, 
incorporating Wollstonecraft along with them, she would construct an opposite 
geographical movement. Generated in the pure, hard light of science, Frankenstein’s 
creature meets his end fleeing society in the frozen north. 
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18 (1977): 155-66; rpt in Wollstonecraft, Vindication (1988), pp. 308-17. Guralnick 
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betterment of woman’s plight with the rise of the classless society” (pp. 310-14). 
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Elaborate, of inward less exact. / ... /... and less expressing / The character of that Dominion 
giv’n / O’er other Creatures ...” ( Paradise Lost, 8.538-9,544-6), as well as those where Eve 
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21 Wollstonecraft, Works, vol. 5, p. 275. 
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Rousseau: Natural Religion and the Sex of Virtue and Reason,” in Man, God and Nature in 
the Enlightenment, eds Donald C. Mell. Theodore E.D. Braun and Lucia M. Palmer (East 
Lansing MI: Colleges Press, 1988), pp. 65-73. 
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409). Even in the Vindication she indulges in a Rousseauan passage: “But my spirits flag; and 
I must silently indulge the reverie these reflections lead to, unable to describe the sentiments, 
that have calmed my soul, when watching the rising sun, a soft shower drizzling through the 
leaves of neighbouring trees, seemed to fall on my languid, yet tranquil spirits, to cool the heart 
that had been heated by the passions which reason laboured to tame” (p. 206) The passions are 
not necessarily negative for Wollstonecraft if they are "tamed” and controlled by reason. She 
objects to Rousseau when she estimates that his reason has not had a hand in curbing his 
“voluptuous reveries,” as hers does in the quote above. For a discussion of Wollstonecraft and 
her relationship to Rousseau in the context of sensibility, see Syndy McMillen Conger, Mary 
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Wollstonecrcift and the Language of Sensibility (London: Associated University Presses, 
1994), pp. 90-92. 

24 See Ferguson and Todd, Mary Wollstonecraft ; Cora Kaplan, “Pandora’s Box: Subjectivity, 
Class and Sexuality in Socialist Feminist Criticism.” in Making a Difference: Feminist Literary 
Criticism, eds Gayle Green and Coppelia Kahn (London: Methuen, 1985), pp. 154-61; 
Melissa Butler, “Wollstonecraft versus Rousseau;” and Chapter 5 of Diana H. Coole, Women 
in Political Theory: From Ancient Misogyny to Contemporary Feminism (Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1988). 

25 Duncan, Milton’s Earthly Paradise, pp. 19-37. 

26 In the beginning of book five of Emile , Rousseau writes: “We have reached the last act of the 
youth’s drama; we are approaching its closing scene. It is not good that man should be alone. 
Emile is now a man, and we must give him his promised helpmeet. That helpmeet is Sophie. 
...When she is found our task is not ended. ‘Since our young gentleman.’ says Locke, ‘isabout 
to marry, it is time to leave him with his mistress.’ And with these words he ends his book. As 
I have not the honor of educating ‘A young gentleman,’ I shall take care not to follow his 
example” (Emile, trans. Barbara Foxley, 1911 [London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1982], p. 321). 
“Nous void parvenus au dernier acte de la jeunesse. mais nous ne sommes pas encore au 
denouement. II n’est pas bon que l’homme soit seul. Emile est homme; nous lui avonspromis 
une compagne, il faut la lui donner. Cette compagne est Sophie. ... [Qjuand nous l’aurons 
trouvee, encore tout ne sera-t-il pas fait. Puisque notre jeune Gentilhomme, dit Locke, estpret 
a se marier, il est terns de le laisser aupres de sa maitresse. Et la-dessus il finit son ouvrage. 
Pour moi qui n’ai pas l’honneur d’elever un Gentilhomme, je me garderai d'imiter Locke en 
cela” ( Emile ou de Teducation, p. 692). Noteworthy is the echo of Genesis expressed in the 
sentence, “H n’est pas bon que Fhomme soit seul: Emile est homme; nous lui avons promis 
une compagne, il faut la lui donner.” Genesis 2:18 reads: “And the Lord God said. It is not 
good that the man should be alone; I will make him an help meet for him.” 

27 Rousseau, Emile, p. 387. “Albane et Raphael pretez moi le pinceau de la volupte. Divin 
Milton apprends a ma plume grossiere a decrire les plaisirs de F amour et de F innocence. Mais 
non, cachez vos arts mensongers devant la sainte verite de la nature” ( Emile ou de Teducation, 
p. 790). 

28 Both Rousseau and Wollstonecraft use models with material means sufficient for a comfortable 
existence; this self-sufficiency is indispensable to both. 

29 This closely resembles a later passage in the Vindication in which Wollstonecraft tries to 
explain Rousseau’s motivation in creating a character like Sophie, and bases herself on his life 
experiences as recounted primarily in the Confessions: “Who ever drew a more exalted female 
character [Julie in La Nouvelle Heloise ] than Rousseau? though in the lump he constantly 
endeavoured to degrade the sex. And why was he thus anxious? Truly to justify to himself the 
affection which weakness and virtue had made him cherish for that fool Theresa. He could not 
raise her to the common level of her sex; and therefore he laboured to bring woman down to 
her’s. He found her a convenient humble companion, and pride made him determine to find 
some superior virtues in the being whom he chose to live with; but did not her conduct during 
his life, and after his death, clearly shew how grossly he was mistaken who called her a celestial 
innocent. Nay, in the bitterness of his heart, he himself laments, that when his bodily 
infirmities made him no longer treat her like a woman, she ceased to have an affection for him. 
And it was very natural that she should, for having so few sentiments in common, when the 
sexual tie was broken, what was to hold her? To hold her affection whose sensibility was 
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confined to one sex, nay, to one man. it requires sense to turn sensibility into the broad channel 
of humanity” (p. 246). 

30 On the economic changes taking place in the sphere of art, Virginia Sapiro tell us that Henry 
Fuseli, who was very close to Wollstonecraft, “regretted what he perceived as the tendency 
toward the privatization of art. He believed that because art was increasingly sponsored and 
acquired by private individuals it would less often fulfill the functions of instilling public virtues 
and a sense of public identity. Instead of encouraging free participation of citizens in public 
expression, art would function only to support private splendor, acquisitive individualism, and 
therefore, corruption” (A Vindication of Political Virtue: The Political Theory of Mary 
Wollstonecraft [Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1992), p. 31. See also John Barrell. 
The Political Theory’ of Painting from Reynolds to Hazlitt: “the Body of the Public’’ (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), pp. 258-81. 

31 It would seem as if Wollstonecraft is taking on Milton here, in particular his use of the 
metaphor of the plant to describe cosmological functioning. While for him the flower is the 
most spiritual and therefore heavenly aspect of the plant, for Wollstonecraft, it is wasteful. This 
is certainly consistent with the sort of critique she would aim at Paradise Lost later on in her 
text. 

32 Whitney Chadwick, Women, Art, and Society (London: Thames & Hudson, 1992), p. 156. 
See also Carol Duncan. “Happy Mothers and Other New Ideas in French Art,” Art Bulletin 
55:4 (Dec. 1973): 570-83. 

33 Denis Diderot, Salon de 1765 , vol. 2 of Salons, eds Jean Seznec and Jean Adhemar, 4 vols 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1960), p. 155. Qtd. in Chadwick, Women, p. 152, and in Duncan, 
“Happy Mothers,” p. 570. 

34 For an account of the intellectual and historical background of Wollstonecraft’s views on 
education, see Sapiro, Vindication, pp. 237-49. 

35 Timothy J. Reiss, “Wollstonecraft, Women, and Reason,” in Gender and Theory: Dialogues 
on Feminist Criticism, ed. Linda Kauffman (Oxford: Blackwell, 1989), pp. 11-50, at pp. 44- 
45, has also noted the affinities between Wollstonecraft and Kant. In fact, Wollstonecraft is 
referring to Kant’s Beobachtungen iiberdas Gefiihldes Schonen und Erhabenen (1764) in 
the Vindication when she writes that: “for it has been shrewdly observed by a German writer, 
that a pretty woman, as an object of desire, is generally allowed to be so by men of all 
descriptions; whilst a fine woman, who inspires more sublime emotions by displaying 
intellectual beauty, may be overlooked” (p. 116). 

36 Wollstonecraft, An Historical and Moral View of the French Revolution and the Effect It Has 
Produced in Europe (1794), in Works, vol. 6, pp. 1-235, at pp. 6-7. 

37 Wollstonecraft, Letters Written during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
1796, as A Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, with William Godwin, 
Memoirs of the Author of the Rights of Woman, ’ in Works, vol. 6, pp. 237-348, at p. 263. 

38 Ibid., p. 264. 



Chapter 5 


Frankenstein', or, 

L ’Education des habitants 
d’une petite ville au pied des Alpes 


To examine the causes of life, we must first have recourse to death. 


Frankenstein 


The ABCs of Origin 

I will go live in solitude among the ruins; I will question the ancient monuments on the 
wisdom of days gone by... I will inquire of the ashes of Legislators the reasons for the rise 
and decline of Empires; the causes of the prosperity and misery of nations; and, finally, the 
principles on which the peace of societies and the happiness of men must be established. 

Volney, Les Rubies 

In 1791, Constantin-Francois Volney, deputy to the Assemblee Nationale of 1789, 
published his Les Ruines; on. Meditation sur les revolutions des Empires. A materialist 
polemic on the government of empires, structured as a comparative study of religions and 
framed as a visionary dialogue with a ghost, Les Ruines was first issued in England the 
next year by Joseph Johnson, publisher of William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
other dissenting writers, in a translation by Godwin’s close friend, James Marshall. 1 The 
bestselling Ruins of Empire, reissued through the nineteenth century in cheap pocket- 
book editions and widely circulated in excerpted tracts, was an influential Jacobin source- 
book for nineteenth-century radicalism.' Godwin read Volney’s book in 1797 and 
rejected it for what he saw as its bombastic simplifications. In contrast, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley incorporated the adored volume into “Queen Mab” (1812-13) and “The Revolt 
of Islam,” written during the same 1816-17 period that gave rise to Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, and the period of her own reading, or rereading, of The Ruins. 3 But the 
most important reader of Volney’s meditation, in the original French, was the creature 
created by Victor Frankenstein; for it is the book from which he receives his instruction 
in “the science of letters,” as he eavesdrops on the young Felix’s tutorial with the Arabian 
refugee Safie, two exiles from post-revolutionary Paris, cosmopolites retired against their 
will to an isolated cottage near Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, just north of the Swiss border. 
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If, as I will argue in this chapter, it is the reading material found by the creature in the 
abandoned portmanteau— Werther, Plutarch’s Lives, and Paradise Lost- —that establishes 
the novel as a critique of the Enlightenment tradition of utopian rewritings of Genesis, it 
is the foundational text of Volney’s Ruins that frames and contextualizes that reading. 
The setting it provides locates Frankenstein both historically within the ferment of the 
Revolution and the fin-de-siecle radicalism of the Dissenters, and philosophically and 
aesthetically within a visionary dialogue on ruins, death, and religion. The companion 
frame to Volney in the reading material, the completion of the creature’s introduction to 
the world through letters, perhaps the most utopian of all the texts in the creature’s 
library, and the one that most literally rewrites Genesis, is the journal of his own creation 
found in the pocket of the clothing he stole from his creator’s laboratory. 

Their shared status as the formative texts in the creature's epistemological and 
ontological development marks all five works as central to the novel’s critique of the 
Enlightenment’s rewriting of Genesis as a secular myth of origins. At the same time, the 
different locations and reception of the three sets of texts—overheard as oral disquisition, 
found as printed text and perused alone, autograph in the maker’s own hand—mark the 
distinction drawn by Mary Shelley within this critique between different versions of 
Genesis and different visions of utopia. This chapter traces the various articulations of 
the education of the creature. 4 

The three stages in the creature’s education can be viewed as an Enlightenment 
travesty of a Christological structure of history. First, a mythic and secular past is cast as 
a historical narrative of events prefiguring the significant moment to come (Old 
Testament). Next, the events are given new meaning and a personal and moral 
application to the present by a new creation and exemplary life (Christ-event and New 
Testament history). Finally, the inscrutable truth of these events is revealed in its 
ahistorical, absolute form as divine vision (Apocalypse). Shelley is neither simply 
accusing the Enlightenment of hidden religiosity nor blaming it for lack thereof; rather, 
she recasts its images and ideas within an imaginative framework through which emerge 
the complexity and intensity of its unresolved relationship to residual Christian 
mythological structures. 

The highly mediated reading of Volney’s Ruins of Empire through which Felix 
teaches French to Safie is the first stage of the creature’s education. It is a socially based 
education, grounded not simply in the reading aloud of the book, but in Felix’s 
comprehensive glossing of the text to apply to the current ethical and political situation of 
his intended pupil, as well as of his eavesdropper. The method of education intentionally 
echoes a traditionally religious education wherein the Bible and its glosses are the sole 
textbook, but religion here remains only in its structural and ideological role; doctrinally, 
Volney is a rationalist. 

Nevertheless, Volney’s allegorical comparison of religions assumes the role of the 
Old Testament, patriarchal history, and monarchical chronicles sprinkled with moral 
observations and glossed according to their fulfillment in the events of the day, in this 
case revolutionary politics. Yet, as Spivak notes, it was intended, and received as a 
figural reading of history: "[ The Ruins] purported to be a prefiguration of the French 
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Revolution, published after the event and after the author had rounded off his theory with 
practice.” 5 In the preface, Volney tells us that what he had imagined before the 
Revolution has now been realized: “After reading this performance it will be asked, how 
it was possible, in 1784, to have had an idea of what did not take place till the year 1790? 
The solution is simple: in the original plan, the legislator was a fictitious and hypothetical 
being: in the present, the author has substituted an existing legislator; and the reality has 
only made the subject additionally interesting.” 6 Spivak argues that Volney’s is “an 
attempt at an enlightened universal secular, rather than a Eurocentric, Christian history.” 7 
In contrast, I suggest that by staging it as the figural framework for the creature's later 
readings, Shelley questions the possibility of so neatly separating one form of history 
from the other. Hence, Volney indeed provides “Caliban’s education in (universal) 

o 

secular history.” At the same time, however, he also furnishes the creature with an 
epistemological framework for his existence, down to the language necessary for all of 
his future social interaction and personal development. The creature quite clearly 
imbibes an ideological formation along with the linguistic one, an ideology that is 
manifested not only on the level of his beliefs, but through his self-expression. Volney is 
echoed simultaneously and inseparably in the creature’s diction and in his value-system. 9 

Perhaps the most striking example of this phenomenon, and one that is particularly 
germane to a reading of Shelley’s critique of the Enlightenment, is the way in which the 
creature’s instruction in Volney shows him to have in fact internalized Rousseau’s 
second Discours. The creature’s reaction on reading Paradise Lost is to reflect to 
himself on his difference from Adam in the language and ideology of Chapter 6 of Les 
Ruines, “Original State of Man,” itself a brief summary of Rousseau’s rewriting of 
Genesis. 10 I cite first Volney’s text, and then Frankenstein. 

Formed naked in body and in mind, man at first found himself thrown, as it were by chance, on 
a rough and savage land: an oiphan abandoned by the unknown power which had produced 
him. he saw not by his side beings descended from heaven to warn him of those wants which 
arise only from his senses ... Like to other animals, without experience of the past, without 
foresight of the future, he wandered in the bosom of the forest, guided only and governed by 
the affections of his nature. By the pain of hunger, he was led to seek food ... by the 
inclemency of the air, he was urged to cover his body, and he made him clothes. 11 

Like Adam. I was created apparently united by no link to any other being in existence; but his 
state was far different from mine in every other respect. He had come forth from the hands of 
God a perfect creature, happy and prosperous, guarded by the especial care of his Creator; he 
was allowed to converse with, and acquire knowledge from beings of a superior nature: but I 
was wretched, helpless, and alone. 12 

The creature’s circumstances—his original state—are identical to Volney’s version of 
Rousseau, from the entirely secular worldview it sustains to his orphaned condition. 
Nevertheless, the history of the second stage of the creature’s education traces his 
dissatisfaction with his prior epistemology. It is the tale of origins he encounters in 
Paradise Lost, and not the “realistic” rendition of his own original state that “excited 
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different and far deeper emotions” (p. 97). The creature is affected not by the ideology 
that includes him as a social being without bestowing upon him a distinct identity, but by 
the figure of an Adam that defines him as an individual, excluded, however, from every 
form of social interaction. 

The linguistic influence of Volney is not explicitly acknowledged by the creature or 
by Shelley after the formative encounter, for it has been incorporated as first nature. 
Volneyis the language ofhis subjectivity; the two accounts are identical simply because 
the discourse has been internalized completely. This is why it is so important to notice 
the distinction between the stages of the creature’s education; Volney is the text through 
which the creature reads all the others. To put it another way, the disenchanting, 
Enlightenment vision of Rousseau through Volney is the internalized basis of social 
identity for the complex personification that is Frankenstein’s creature. All three of the 
readings found in the portmanteau affect the creature ontologically. He reacts to them 
with the armature of a Volneyan subjectivity: “They produced in me an infinity of new 
images and feelings, that sometimes raised me to ecstacy, but more frequently sunk me 
into the lowest dejection” (p. 95). In other words, they appeal to him as an individual, 
not as a social being. 1 ’ It is Milton who brings out the distinction most clearly, for 
Paradise Lost cuts straight to the problem of origin. Volney taught the creature Ms social 
identity, “the strange system of human society ... the division of property, of immense 
wealth and squalid poverty; of rank, descent, and noble blood... I knew that I possessed 
no money, no friends, no kind of property” (pp. 89-90). The single similarity to, and 
myriad differences from, Adam, on the other hand, stir him because they touch upon the 
secret ofhis own identity, a secret that will be revealed to him finally in the manuscript of 
his creator. Volney has been incorporated as first nature, a now fundamental part ofhis 
subjectivity; Milton, Goethe, and Plutarch, if tragically, allow him ontological definition; 
the manuscript pages impart not a myth but a truth of origin, a secret the possession of 
which moves the creature outside of human society altogether. 

Before falling upon the final truth ofhis difference, the creature has already chosen 
the mythical origins of Milton’s rewriting of Genesis over what is presented as a 
materialistic, historical view of the world. Nevertheless, Volney’s Rousseau is in fact 
equally mythic. In the second Discours, Rousseau tells us that he is going to create a 
necessary fiction, what ends up as his syncretic re-rendering of Genesis. It is secular, but 
it remains mythic, and it remains theological in structure. What we see the creature 
choose, then, is an explicitly Christian and doctrinal myth. Paradise Lost , as the 
foundation ofhis ontology over a secularized and mythic version of origins, history, and 
teleology. 

The creature’s treatment of Volney suggests Shelley’s treatment of Rousseau in the 
novel as a whole. Rousseau’s presence is undeniable, and has been extensively and 
persuasively analyzed in the critical literature. 14 What is particularly striking is the focus 
on Rousseau and issues of language. Marshall argues that the novel “enacts a series of 
dialogues with, through, and about Rousseau,” and that Shelley “us[ed] Rousseau’s 
fictions to help ... imagine what the creature calls ‘the original era of my being,”’ and, in 
particular, the acquisition of language. 1 O’Rourke finds strong echoes of Rousseauan 
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language in both Victor and his creature. 16 As these critics demonstrate, this is a far 
more complex relationship than a simple rejection of an Enlightenment tradition 
represented by Rousseau, Godwin, and Wollstonecraft. Rather, we can see the role of all 
three as allegorized in the creature’s formative encounter with Volney and consequent 
incorporation of The Ruins as both language and ideology, as the naturalized discourse of 
social identity through and in comparison to which all other discourse must be evaluated. 

If the cottage setting near Ingolstadt represents refractions of Rousseau’s Lettres cles 
deux amants habitants d’une petite ville au pied des Alpes, of the ideal education of 
Emile and Sophie, and of Shelley’s own family dramas in London and at Lake Geneva, 
the creature's ingestion of revolutionary philosophy along with the power of speech 
indicates that there is no sure way to draw an autobiographical truth out of such a hall of 
mirrors, nor any sure way to extract a strict philosophical program. What does emerge 
from the creature's first encounter with language, literature, history, ideology, and social 
identity is the possibility of delineating an interconnected series of relationships, which I 
am treating here as a meditation on the questions of Genesis and utopia that spring into 
relief when the creature sets out on his own as an independent reader with the booty of 
the abandoned portmanteau. 


Portmanteau Words 

I remember only my first readings and their effect on me: it is from this time that I date my 
uninterrupted consciousness of self. 

Rousseau, Confessions 

The second stage of the creature’s education is the three texts found by him in a 
portmanteau in the forest: Goethe’s Werther, a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, and Paradise 
Lost. The creature learns from them through identification: he receives Werther as a 

V— 

Christ-figure; he is elevated by the moral codes of Plutarch’s exemplary lives, especially 
Rousseau’s Spartan idol Lycurgus; and he suffers the bitterness of exclusion and envy 
excited by the community portrayed in Milton’s paradise as well as that of his 
Pandaemonium. It is a utopian program to be completed by the third stage, the handbook 
for the scientific creation of human life, legible only to a creature who can have no faith, 
for whom life holds no secrets, and who will be barred from society. 

The creature literalizes the Enlightenment ideal of moral autonomy through the motto 
of sapere aude\ he reads everything on his own and makes his own judgments. We can 
trace this idea back to Milton’s Areopagitica , which argued that knowledge of good is 
best gained through knowledge of evil, which is best gained “by reading all manner of 
tractats, and hearing all manner of reason ... the benefit which may be had of books 
promiscuously read.” 17 As I argued in Chapter 1, for Kant, Enlightenment is the exercise 
of the individual’s capacity for moral and intellectual self-sufficiency: “Enlightenment is 
man’s leaving his self-caused immaturity. Immaturity is the incapacity to use one’s 
intelligence without the guidance of another.” 18 The creature’s inner nature was built 
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through Volney, Felix, and the French language; his absorption of the portmanteau’s 
contents puts his own autonomy to the literal test of Milton’s and Kant’s words: 

One night, during my accustomed visit to the neighboring wood, where I collected my own 
food, and brought home firing for my protectors, I found on the ground a leathern portmanteau 
containing several articles of dress and some books. I eagerly seized the prize, and returned 
with it to my hovel. Fortunately the books were written in the language the elements of which 
I had acquired at the cottage; they consisted of Paradise Lost , a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, 
and the Sorrows of Werter. The possession of these treasures gave me extreme delight; I now 
continually studied and exercised my mind upon these histories, whilst my friends were 
employed in their ordinary occupations, (p. 95) 

Out of the prize he finds in the woods and takes back to his hovel, the creature works out 
on his own a vision of the world and his place, or lack of place, therein. 

I argued above that the creature’s internalization of Volney echoes the way the text is 
permeated both stylistically and philosophically by Rousseau. His presence is equally 
strong in the portmanteau texts, although again in a mediated form. First, the English, 
Greek, and German texts are mediated through translation into the French tongue of 
Rousseau and Volney. Werther represents Goethe’s response to and rereading of both 
Rousseau’s personal model of the secular imitatio Christi and the dilemmas of the 
sentimental soul presented by Rousseau in the person of Saint Preux in Julie, on la 
Nouvelle Heloise: lettres de deux amants habitants d’unepetite vide au pied desAlpes. 
There is, again, a concatenation of readings and intellectual encounters embodied in the 
creature’s experience, and a simple reason for insinuating Rousseau even into the 
landscape is that, unlike Goethe and Milton, Rousseau’s influence is not encapsulated by 
a single text. As Marshall has shown, there are strong traces throughout Frankenstein of 
the two Discours, the “Essai sur ]’ermine des lancues,” Emile , La Nouvelle Heloise, 
Confessions, Reveries, and Rousseau juge de Jean Jaques. 

Similarly, if the creature often speaks in a voice redolent of Rousseau’s 
autobiographical writings, it should not surprise us that instead of the texts themselves, 
he finds Plutarch, the favorite book of Rousseau’s childhood, as we read in the 
Confessions: 

Thus I acquired a sound taste, which was perhaps unique for my years. Plutarch, of them all. 
was my special favourite ... It was this enthralling reading, and the discussions it gave rise to 
between my father and myself, that created in me that proud and intractable spirit, that 
impatience with the yoke of servitude, which has afflicted me throughout my life, in those 
situations least fitted to afford it scope ... I became indeed that character whose life I was 
readina. 19 

As the creature concludes about the influence of Plutarch in his own life, “[I]f my first 
introduction to humanity had been made by a young soldier, burning for glory and 
slaughter, I should have been imbued with different sensations” (p. 97). The creature 
reads in the same way as Rousseau; he reads Plutarch and becomes Lycurgus: “I felt the 
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greatest ardour for virtue rise within me, and abhorrence for vice” (p. 96). While 
Plutarch furnished Rousseau’s first encounter with a utopian state, the same text in 
Frankenstein exemplifies Rousseau’s conflation of the natural man and the Spartan 
virtues into his own person. As evidence of the creature’s adoption of asceticism, we 
might mention his distaste for wine, his vegetarianism, and his frugal appetite (p. 79). 20 

The same theme of moral and intellectual formation arises in the creature’s co-pupil 
Safie, in whom we find a highly stylized character whose sole reason for existing in the 
novel seems to be to represent her near namesake from Emile. Sophie, Emile’s mate and 
Rousseau’s modern-day Eve, is refracted through Shelley’s reception of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s critical reading thereof: “the lovely Arabian” Safie personifies the 
Vindication ’ s general analysis of the plight of woman. 21 Starting from Wollstonecraff s 
critical citation of Emile —“T would have [her] cultivate her agreeable talents, in order to 
please her future husband, with as much care and assiduity as a young Circassian 
cultivates her’s, to fit her for the Haram of an Eastern bashaw’”—Shelley incorporates 
the personification of woman’s oppression into the exoticized figure of Safie, rescued by 
Felix from the Turkish husband destined her by her father.' Safie’s ideological 
reeducation literalizes the emancipation demanded by Wollstonecraft’s anti-ornamental 
poetics: she is doubly enlightened, first by conversion to Christianity, and then by a 
rational education through Volney. She is finally rendered into a suitable wife for Felix, 
the ideal citoyen, himself in exile from the post-revolutionary Terror. The moral and 
intellectual as well as the physical landscape in which Shelley set her novel are 
constituted by Rousseau and by her parents. 

“I became indeed that character whose life I was reading:” the imitative principle of 
Rousseau’s formation describes the generative process of Shelley’s text. It is, in fact, a 
technique Shelley incorporated from the example of Rousseau's historicization of the 
self. I argued earlier that Rousseau's second Discours subsumes ontogeny into 
phylogeny. If for Freud, phylogeny is ontogeny—the history of the vicissitudes of the 
instincts has been shaped by the history of mankind—for Rousseau, the story of mankind 
is his own story: 

In order to think this great matter out at my leisure, I went to Saint-Germain for some seven or 
eight days with Therese, ... I think of this trip as one of the most pleasant of my life ... 
[W] an dering deep into the forest, I sought and I found the vision of those primitive times, the 
history of which I proudly traced. I demolished the petty lies of mankind; I dared to strip man’s 
nature naked, to follow the progress of time, and trace the things which have distorted it; and 
by comparing man as he had made himself with man as he is by nature I showed him in his 
pretended perfection the true source of his misery. Exalted by these sublime meditations, my 
soul soared towards the Divinity; and from that height I looked down on my fellow men 
pursuing the blind path of their prejudices, of their errors, of their misfortunes and their crimes. 
Then I cried to them in a feeble voice which they could not hear, “Madmen who ceaselessly 

complain of Nature, learn that all your misfortunes arise from yourselves!” The outcome of 

23 

these meditations was the Essay upon Inequality. 
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The natural philosophy of mankind, and mankind’s origins, read as if they were 
happening to Rousseau at Fontainebleau, the Bois de Boulogne, or, as here, the Bois de 
St. Germain. “Mes premiers terns” refers simultaneously to the idyllic childhood of the 
individual, and to the prehistory of mankind. 

Shelley reverses and therefore literalizes the process, however; the creature’s first 
days recount Rousseau’s anthropological myth as the narrative of an individual’s 
development: “It is with considerable difficulty that I remember the original aera of my 
being: all the events of that period appear confused and indistinct” (p. 76). More than 
simply autobiographical, the creature’s words take us back to a bygone “aera,” to the 
beginnings of our species. Rousseau's account is further invoked in that, as the natural 
man, the creature is created fully grown; his development is not that of the child but of 
mankind and the dawn of subjectivity and history. Moreover, since the creature is the 
“man” created out of the new means of Enlightenment science and philosophy, he is 
unable to create a fiction of origin for himself. He is already the fulfillment of 
Enlightenment utopia; consequently, the fact of his creation is accessible to him in all its 
“disgusting detail.” 

This is the level on which the second volume, Goethe’s Wert her. touches the creature: 
it teaches him the finer sentiments and emotions. In other words, it proposes a model of 
the autonomous bourgeois subject. As with the previous model, however, the 
traditionally distinct sphere of individuality that is invoked is not an affirmative but a 
critical version of it, “the wretched sphere of my own reflections” (p. 76). This is the 
narcissism termed by Gilbert and Gubar as part of “a sort of Romantic conduct book ... 

24 

an introduction to the virtues of the proto-Byronic ‘Man of Feeling.’” - Be he the 
creature, Rousseau, or Werther, the Man of Feeling’s subjectivity is constructed through 
the act of reading. 

The key amorous encounter in each of the two parts of Werther is inspired by and 
mediated through poetry. The climax of Werther and Lotte’s first evening together 
comes in the shared experience of a storm. The experience is not truly shared, however, 
until the storm has been glossed as an act of reading: 

We stepped to the window. The thunder could still be heard in the distance, and the blessed 
rain fell gently on the ground, from which the most refreshing fragrance rose to us on the 
fullness of the warm air. She stood leaning on her elbows, her eyes searching the landscape; 
she looked up at the sky and then at me. I saw her eyes fill with tears; she laid her hand on 
mine and said: ‘Klopstock!’ I remembered immediately the magnificent ode which she had in 
mind, and was overcome by the flood of emotions which she evoked in me with this name. It 
was more than I could bear. I bowed over her hand and kissed it. moved to the happiest tears. 
Aid I again looked into her eyes—noble poet! if you had seen the deep reverence in her eyes! 
May I never hear again from other bps your so often profaned name ! -5 

This experience of literary sublimity leads to a kiss of the hand amid tears of joy; the 
equivalent moment in the second part leads to the climax of Werther’s love in the “sin” of 
a kiss on the lips. After five pages of Ossian reproduced in the text, the editor interrupts 
to narrate the passionate embrace that ensued: 
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A flood of tears which rushed from Lotte’s eyes, giving relief to her oppressed heart, 
interrupted Werther’s reading. He threw down the paper, took her hand, and broke into bitter 
sobs. ... Both were in a terrible emotional state. They felt their own misery in the fate of the 
nobel Gaels, felt it together, and their tears mingled. Werther’s lips and eyes burned on Lotte’s 
arm, and a shudder ran through her body. She wanted to escape, but grief and pity weighed 
upon her with leaden force. She took a deep breath in order to control herself and, sobbing, 
asked Werther, in a lovely voice, to continue. Werther trembled; he thought his heart would 
break, but he took up the paper and read, his voice shaking with emotion ... A tumult rose in 
her; she took his hands, pressed them against her breast and, bending toward him with a 
mournful gesture, their glowing cheeks touched. The world was lost to them. He clasped her 
in his arms, held her close against him. and covered her trembling lips with a shower of 
passionate kisses. 26 

“That day we read no more:’’ the Dantean model of the sinning readers Paolo and 
Francesca looms large in the account of Werther and Lotte’s doomed love: “Sin? Good, 
and I am punishing myself for it.” 27 

Even though the texts being read—Paolo and Francesca’s Lancelot ; Werther and 
Lotte's Ossian, the creature’s Werther —are worldly, the sin invoked in each remains 
conceived in the Christian terms descended from Augustine’s Confessions. Where 
Paul’s conversion was experiential and in the world, Augustine’s is mediated through a 
series of textual models. The culmination of Augustine’s conversion through reading 
comes in the voice he takes to be that of God: the child’s voice in an adjoining garden 
does not interrogate him directly, as in Paul’s experience on the road to Damascus; 
rather, it orders him to get back to his book, “tolle lege.” Rousseau is no different, for he 
caiques the same instance in the prefatory scene before God in heaven; even though 
directly before his Lord, he does not speak for himself, but holds up his book, his 
Confessions'. “Here is what I have done, what I have thought, what I was.” 28 Werther’s 
illicit “romance” with the already-betrothed (and later married) Lotte is conducted under 
the same rubric. Moreover, his monologic letters, at first addressed to his friend 
Wilhelm, read more and more as if addressed, here too, to God himself. 

The creature’s reception of Werther as an imitatio Christi is made evident in his 
decision to imitate nothing other than Werther’s own Passion. His imitation of Werther 
is clearest in the statement of his intent to commit suicide at the end of Shelley’s novel. 

Some years ago. when the images which this world affords first opened upon me, when I felt 
the cheering warmth of summer, and heard the rustling of the leaves and the chirping of the 
birds, and these were all to me, I should have wept to die: now it is my only consolation. 
Polluted by crimes, and torn by the bitterest remorse, where can I find rest but in death ?... But 
soon ... I shall die, and what I now feel be no longer felt.... My spirit will sleep in peace, or if it 
thinks, it will not surely think thus. Farewell, (p. 170) 

Miserable me! I know only too well that the fault is with me alone—not fault! Enough, the 
source of all my misery is hidden in myself, as was formerly the source of all my happiness. 
Am I not the same who not long ago was intoxicated by the abundance of his emotions, and 
who stepped into paradise wherever he went, with a heart ready longingly to embrace the 
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whole world? And now this heart is dead, and thrills of delight radiate from it no longer; my 
eyes are dry, and my feelings, no longer refreshed by the relief of tears, contract my brow into 
anxious furrows. I suffer [leide] terribly because I have lost what was once the delight of my 

29 

life—the holy animating power that helped me to create worlds around me —it has gone! 

As does the creature, and as did Milton’s Satan, Werther has hell within him—“Enough, 
the source of all my misery is hidden in myself’ [“Genug, das in mir die Quelle alles 
Elendes verborgen ist”]. For all three, hell is constructed as an interior state. 

Werther’s loss of a sense of religious consolation, however, does not negate the 
novel’s theological structure. The novel’s two parts function as an Old and a New 
Testament. 30 The first part is dominated by Homer as well as the patriarchs, evoked as 
an integrated world, where Werther is in perfect harmony with Lotte and nature. The 
destructive and sublime vision of nature in Ossian replaces Goethe’s Homeric vision in 
the second part. Nature is now experienced as ego dystonic, or alien and threatening to 
the self, and Werther’s love for Lotte now causes him pain and despair. Everything 
remains of the religious model except the content. What shocked readers of the time so 
much was the extraordinary effusion of sympathy for the self-sacrifice of a person who 
was morally wrong. Goethe mobilized the powerful armature of Christianity on behalf of 
a plot not only mundane but anti-Christian. God’s supreme sacrifice of his son was 
rendered in this new model as Werther’s sacrifice of himself as the suicide of an 
autonomous individual. Die Leiden des jungen Werther remains a complex rewriting of 
the “passion” ( Leiden) of Christ: “Here Lotte! I do not shudder to grasp the cold and 
dreadful cup from which I am about to drink the ecstasy of death.” 31 

The depiction of this Passion and sacrifice is as far a step from a sacred view of death 
as could be taken: “The frighteningly naturalistic death-scene, its coldly recording 
depiction of the death-rattle refuse any metaphysical consolation. Two hundred years 
after the appearance of Werther , it seems as if ‘around eleven at night,’ one has borne to 
the grave not only nature’s ‘darling,’ but also the hope of a natural redemption of history 
and civilization.” ~ Werther’s death removes the final veil of illusion from the creature’s 
Enlightenment heritage. If the “disgusting details” of his creation removed all mysteries 
of this life for him, then Werther’s mundane and material Passion removes all mystery of 
the next life as well. 

In the creature’s imitation of the popular reception of Goethe’s character, we can see 
how Shelley further rewrites the imitatio Christi that Goethe took from Rousseau: 

But I thou aht Werter himself a more divine beina than I had ever beheld or imaained; his 
character contained no pretension, but it sunk deep. The disquisitions upon death and suicide 
were calculated to fill me with wonder. I did not pretend to enter into the merits of the case, yet 
I inclined towards the opinions of the hero, whose extinction I wept, without precisely 
understanding it. (p. 96) 

The actual content of the creature’s story is totally different. Unlike the middle-class 
Werther's choice to reject the mediocrity of his bourgeois world, the creature has been 
rejected by it. His hell is external as much as internal; yet even so he is taken by the 
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Wertherfieber that gripped the typical reader of the late eighteenth century—no matter 
his artificially created frame was too large to fit into the standard-issue yellow waistcoat. 
In other words, Shelley’s creature undergoes a conversion of sentiment, to the natural 
religion of the eighteenth century. Although the precise “merits of the case” are not 
properly understood, the correct sentiments and compassion are in place. Werther 
constitutes the sentimental fulfillment of the vision of history prefigured in Volney’s 
Ruins. 

At the same time, Werther’s obsession with the “holy animating power” connects as 
well with Victor’s aspirations. This is characteristic of the novel’s refusal to locate itself 
in a one-to-one correspondence of referents. Both the characters and the storyline are 
composed of a confusing and “slippery” construction of mythic archetypes (Adam, Satan, 
Prometheus, Titan, Faust), and what we could call “mythic voices,” the rhetorical devices 
deriving in particular from Rousseau—the use of paradox and the elevation to mythic 
proportions of his inner sufferings.'' It is impossible to limit the semantic range to a 
single and coherent set of references. 

This is clearest in the presence of Milton in the text: is Frankenstein God or Satan or 
Eve? Is the creature Satan or Adam or Eve? If Goethe and Plutarch undoubtedly remain 
under Rousseau's shadow, Paradise Lost, as the third portmanteau text, stands 
independently and in many ways as an equally complex counter-vision to that shadow. ’ 4 
Milton rewrites Genesis in order to formulate a rational theodicy. The fall is the moment 
of mistaken choice, of irrationality, and history after the fall becomes the education in 
making correct choices both politically and individually. Nature is the model upon which 
choice should be based, for it is rational and good in a moral as well as in an aesthetic 
sense: It is the ethical norm of society. The creature’s reading duplicates that of 
Wollstonecraft, in that Milton’s scripture has now effaced Moses and is accordingly 
resacralized. “But Paradise Lost excited different and far deeper emotions. I read it, as I 
had read the other volumes which had fallen into my hands, as a true history. It moved 
every feeling of wonder and awe that the picture of an omnipotent God warring with his 
creatures was capable of exciting” (p. 97). All of the creature’s texts are read 
theologically, that is, as accounts of historical truths, but this one has a different status, for 
the historical truth it relates is “the picture of an omnipotent God.” The creature thus 
receives his second version of origin after the “Old Testament” history of Volney, a new 
version that he chooses over the latter for its sublimity. Moreover, he will choose 
Milton’s origin over that of his creator, the true Enlightenment utopia of the conquest of 
death recorded in Victor Frankenstein’s notes. 
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Manuscript Found in a Pocket 

Yes, man the creator, receive my homage! You have measured the extent of the skies, 
calculated the mass of the stars, grasped lightning in the clouds, deduced the sea and its 
storms, subdued all the elements. Ah! how can so many sublime flashes be mixed with so 
many frenzied wanderings. 

Volney, Les Ruines 

The third stage of the creature’s education occurs through the sheets of Frankenstein’s 
journal that the creature finds in the clothing he had taken from his creator’s laboratory. 
It is a text that promises the fulfillment of the utopian dreams of the Enlightenment: “The 
project of Enlightenment was the disenchantment of the world; the dissolution of myths, 
and the substitution of knowledge for fancy.” 3 ' Enlightenment defined itself as the 
triumph of man over nature; Shelley portrays the realization of that dream and imagines 
what for her that realization would actually entail. 

Although the assumption would be that the primary rewriting of Genesis in 
Frankenstein is the story of Victor Frankenstein and the scientific account of the creation 
of the creature, the last text read by the creature, the laboratory journal where the secret 
of Victor Frankenstein’s artificial generation of life is described, is in fact the truly new 
Genesis of Shelley’s Enlightenment. It embodies the crowning moment of natural 
philosophy, the utopian goal of Enlightenment materialism, and is described by Victor in 
these words: “I thought, that if I could bestow animation upon a lifeless matter, I might in 
process of time (although I now found it impossible) renew life where death had 
apparently devoted the body to corruption” (p. 37). All is discovered by Frankenstein, 
even primary causes. In his rewriting of Genesis, the third-year chemistry undergraduate 
goes further within the secular Enlightenment model than the fully formed starting-point 
of Rousseau, Kant, or Volney, actually imagining the creature from nothing. 

This new Genesis represents the secular fulfillment of the Pauline promise of being 
face to face with divine truth. The creature reads the text of his creation, and meets and 
speaks with his creator, a privilege duplicated only by the prelapsarian Adam. 
Consequently, he embodies a perverse realization of Rousseau’s and Wollstonecraft’s 
religious quest for absolute transparency. But the putatively privileged condition of being 
able to speak with his creator is equally the condition of the creature’s irrevocable 
alienation from humanity; that is, dystopia. In this text that we never get to read, Mary 
Shelley combines the works previously studied while revealing unequivocally what we 
have only been able to construe up to now; that every rewriting of Genesis is 
simultaneously utopian and ideological. By shifting ideology and utopia to the level of 
representation in the stories of both creature and creator, Shelley syncopates origin and 
goal, rendering history and teleology as mere thematic components of the creature’s 
education. She replaces history and teleology with ideology; for the novel’s landscape is 
transformed into hell, the endless repetition of the same with no promise of redemption, 
the creature eternally pursuing his creator until death do them part. In this sense, 
Frankenstein is a dystopia of enlightenment ideals, the nightmare version of the totalizing 
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view that would make rationalism, patriarchy, perfectibility, sublimation, and utopia all 
expressions of the divine and, as such, the absolute truth. Frankenstein confronts the 
reader with the aporias at the heart of the model of origin and goal. 

Once the creature has the facts of his creation and can question his maker face to face, 
he becomes completely alien to the reader. He and his maker know the truth, but the 
novel as a whole makes an apologia of mediation, of the need to see “through a glass 
darkly,” of the dens absconditus. Shelley’s reinsertion of opaqueness into Enlightenment 
clarity constitutes the ideological core of the novel. It is ratified by the creature’s 
repression of Volney’s (and Rousseau’s) enlightened mythical origins and his opting for 
the religious myth of Milton. As readers, we never have access to the “navel” of 
Shelley’s text, the new Genesis that only exists in essential form. At one point the reader 
is teased by Frankenstein with the disclosure of the contents of the manuscript: 

I see by your eagerness, and the wonder and hope which your eyes express, my friend, that you 
expect to be informed of the secret with which I am acquainted: that cannot be: listen patiently 
until the end of my story, and you will easily perceive why I am reserved upon that subject. I 
will not lead you on, unguarded and ardent as I then was. to your destruction and infallible 
misery, (p. 36) 

36 

The “absolute truth,” the facts of the creation, remains a mystery for the reader.' 

Mary Shelley’s new Genesis is syncretic; in it creation and fall are collapsed into one 
another. Cantor similarly observes that, “in Frankenstein one can no longer speak of an 
original divine plan of creation which is perverted by a demonic being; the plans of Mary 
Shelley’s creator-figure are both divine and demonic from the beginning.” Moreover, 
there is no moment of initial bliss or absolute harmony that is later lost; the creature is 
fallen from the start. The creature’s is a mediated fall; we as readers have already 
witnessed the fall from the human point of view in Victor Frankenstein’s reaction to his 
creation. For the human observer, the creature becomes a monster at the same time it is 
successfully animated as human. When the creature meets his maker, we remain 
earthbound. Once Frankenstein has infused his creation with the “spark of being,” “the 
beauty of the dream vanished, and breathless horror and disgust filled [his] heart” (p. 40). 
On the other hand, it can be argued that the creature only becomes fully aware of his fall, 
his exclusion from human society, in the process of becoming literate, in the 
differentiation from nature inaugurated by Volney, furthered in the alienation learned 
from the portmanteau, and capped off by his perusal of the secret of his creation. 

Three circumstances distinguish this Adam from all the others we have examined thus 
far. First and foremost is the lack of a state of initial happiness and integration to be 
mourned—whether it be in childhood or in Eden—and consequently nothing to return to 
and no goal to aim towards.' Secondly, he never obtains a true name (“fiend,” “demon,” 
and “devil,” the three names by which Victor calls him, remain descriptive and 
execrative), nor does he name himself, which may explain why, in the later reception of 
the novel, the creature generally took on the name of his creator.’ 9 And lastly, there is no 
Eve, the only circumstance of his existence that the creature feels it possible to remedy. 
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A Most Bogus Utopia 

Through unreconcilable renunciation of the appearance of reconciliation the latter clings to 
the core of the unreconciled, genuine consciousness of an epoch in which the true 
possibility of utopia—that the earth, from the point of view of the forces of production, 
here and now could be unmitigated paradise—unites itself in the extremest point with the 
possibility of total catastrophe. 

Theodor W. Adorno, Aesthetic Theory 

As the creature has no recollection of “paradise lost,” the creature’s “utopia,” or even his 
Pandaemonium becomes ordinary people's domestic life, for even “Satan had his 
companions, fellow devils, to admire and encourage him; but I am solitary and detested” 
(p. 97). In other words, what the creature longs for is any form of community or 
integration. In this longing, we see a critique of the Enlightenment solipsism that 
concludes Milton’s poem, Rousseau's life, Kant’s philosophy and Wollstonecraft’s 
domestic idyll. The fiction that underscores the creature’s “utopia” is the fulfillment of 
what the French Revolution failed to accomplish: the realization of the revolution’s 
proposed utopian program embodied in the communal principles of liberte, egalite, and 
fraternite is projected by the creature onto the New World. Thus is his dream of 
emigrating to America explained. However, the text exposes the impossibility of this and 
any utopian impulse, made apparent by the negation of the dialectic of origin and goal: If 
there was no paradise, there can be no utopia. The creature is thus caught in an endless 
world of ideology, “the imaginary relationship of individuals to their real conditions of 
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existence. 

Regardless of the fact that the creature has no fiction of Eden on which to base his 
longings, he does create his own utopia, as mere ideology building upon the readings he 
has done. In the first place, he must approach his maker, as Adam does in Paradise Lost , 
and ask for a mate. He then proceeds to detail what their life will be like, not in Eden, but 
in the New World—the by then more than conventional locus mythicus of utopia—where 
the principles of the revolution seem still to be possible and are rendered as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If we were to develop the representation of Milton’s Eden 
as a colonial outpost, we would find its realization in the American locale to which the 

A 1 

creature desires to emigrate. The New World was the repository of both dreams and 
nightmares of a new life, from Casanova’s speculations about Adam and Eve’s second 
home to Robinson Crusoe’s island version of Paradise Lost to Wollstonecraft’s 
ideological debt to the new Republic. At the same time. Milton’s Mosaic identity as 
simultaneously poet, prophet, and forger of a nation was realized not in England, but in 
colonial America, where, according to Nancy Armstrong and Leonard Tennenhouse, 
Paradise Lost was regarded as the national epic, and the poet as “more emphatically 
American than any author who has lived in the United States.” 42 

If Genesis has a dual origin, it equally has a dual afterlife: the most fully realized 
application of Genesis in the eighteenth century was Milton's reception in American 
society; it equally resonated mythically from the Old World as the locus of an untamed 
world, untouched and unspoiled from the Artie north to the wilds of Patagonia: 
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But I now indulge in dreams of bliss that cannot be realized. What I ask of you is reasonable 
and moderate; I demand a creature of another sex. but as hideous as myself: the gratification is 
small, but it is all that I can receive, and it shall content me. It is true, we shall be creatures, cut 
off from all the world; but on that account we shall be more attached to one another. Our lives 
will not be happy, but they will be harmless, and free from the misery I now feel. Oh! my 
creator, make me happy ... If you consent, neither you nor any other human being shall ever 
see us again: I will go to the vast wilds of South America. My food is not that of man; I do not 
destroy the lamb and the kid. to glut my appetite; acorns and berries afford me sufficient 
nourishment. My companion will be of the same nature as myself and will be content with the 
same fare. We shall make our bed of dried leaves; the sun will shine on us as on man. and will 
ripen our food. The picture I present to you is peaceful and human, and you must feel that you 
could deny it only in the wantonness of power and cruelty, (p. 109) 

The creature’s dream is highly stylized. First, there are messianic echoes, especially of 
Isaiah 11:7 and 65:25: “The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the bullock: and dust shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 4 '’ Secondly, although it is less strictly 
vegetarian than the biblical intertext, the borrowing from Caliban in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, reinforces the colonial subtext 44 Third, the dream employs many Edenic 
tropes, such as the vegetarian diet (humans are not portrayed eating meat explicitly until 
at least after the expulsion from Eden, a fact echoed in Paradise Lost as well as the 
second Discours), and the ideal of the simple life in harmony with nature and in relative 
isolation. 4 '^ Moreover, in this simple life, we see the fruition of the creature’s 
internalization of the Spartan virtues of his volume of Plutarch. In its simplicity, the 
creature’s utopia comes very close to his recollections of the De Laceys in their sparse 
and isolated cottage life, in exile but with each other and their books and music as their 
comforts. The text draws the connection closely, for these utopian cottagers are 
vegetarian, too: “Their nourishment consisted entirely of the vegetables of their garden, 
and the milk of one cow” (p. 83). 

The creature’s Edenic fantasy had a contemporary context as well: in 1767, an 
“officer on board” the Dolphin, commanded by Commodore John Byron, the poet’s 
grandfather, had published an account of the ship’s circumnavigation of the globe 46 This 
included an updated version of Antonio Pigafetta's sixteenth-century account of the 
Patagonian giants, between eight and nine feet tall, who “appeared to be of an amiable 
and friendly disposition, and seemed to live in great unanimity amongst themselves” 
(Figure 5.1). 47 Printed as the frontispiece to the account of the Dolphin’s voyage, the 
peaceable image of a sailor giving a biscuit to the child of a Patagonian couple echoes the 
creature’s dream of being a noble savage in “the wilds of South America.” Rather than 
the alien and negative classical and biblical portrayals of giants, this portrait partakes not 
only of the Rousseauan depiction of the noble savage, but of a seventeenth-century 
tradition that located paradise across the ocean and assumed Adam and Eve to have been 
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giants. 
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Figure 5.1: A Sailor giving a Patagonian Woman some Biscuit for her Child. 
Frontispiece to A Voyage round the world, in His Majesty’s ship the Dolphin. 
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It is not difficult to see how the creature and the world he depicts are ideological from 
the start. This ideological makeup is readily observable in his idea of utopia; for, being 
made up of pre-digested pages of utopia, in its mass-produced yearnings, it can only be 
kitsch. In the first place, the Enlightenment philosophy he has internalized is from the 
Reader’s Digest we rsion, as Volney was seen to have been characterized by the highbrow 
Godwin, among others. The creature’s utopian vision in no way seeks to overcome 
death, unlike the fundamentally utopian text describing his creation. Frankenstein’s lab- 
notes constitute both a radical rewriting of Genesis and the essentially utopian 
enlightenment project of overcoming death: “Life and death appeared to me ideal bounds, 
which I should first break through, and pour a torrent of light into our dark world” (p. 
37). 

Metonymically, the creature is contiguous with death. In the first place, he is created 
out of death, and it is this proximity that renders him monstrous. As can be seen by 
Frankenstein’s account to Walton of the tale of the creation, the substance of the 
creature's being is literally and figuratively death. Literally, because the creature is 
constructed from the way in which Frankenstein, “dabbled among the unhallowed damps 
of the grave, or tortured the living animal to animate the lifeless clay... I collected bones 
from charnel-houses ... The dissecting room and the slaughter-house furnished many of 
my materials” (pp. 37-8). At the same time, the creature is figuratively composed of the 
dead theories of science: the works of Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, and 
Paracelsus, a science concerned with alchemy and necromancy. Moreover, the 
University of Ingolstadt attended by Victor Frankenstein “was a well known center of 
Illuminism, the late eighteenth-century avant-garde quest for a means of communicating 
with the dead.” 49 Frankenstein’s university professors are believers in the “New 
Science.” It can thus be argued that the science that goes into the creature’s making is a 
combination of the philosophical and mystical aspirations of the late medieval alchemists 
and the anatomical, physiological, and chemical findings of the late eighteenth century, 
combined with what was then known about electricity and Galvanism. 50 

Furthermore, the creature’s education is informed by dead utopias and ruins: 
Lycurgus, Volney, Werther , Paradise Lost , and his creator's notes, the most utopian of 
all these texts. Finally, it is not to be overlooked that the creature is directly responsible 
for the death of a major contingent of the Frankensteins and their domestic circle, 
including himself and his own creator. 


Whence Evil? Or, the Bride of Frankenstein 

The new secular theodicy that follows the radical rewriting of Genesis—after all, Shelley 
is the first of our authors to make a human man the direct creator of life—is reimagined in 
dialogue between creature and creator with all of its contradictions. The problems of 
theodicy that the other authors encounter in order to explain God’s ways are now re¬ 
rendered in entirely human terms. The origin of evil and its entrance into the world is 
constituted by personal choice: The creature consciously chooses evil: “I too can create 
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desolation” (p. 187), even if this choice stems from a desire for revenge. A peculiar 
aspect of Shelley’s theodicy is that although the language and storyline of the novel have 
cosmic echoes and reverberations, the scale of the creature’s evil is almost comically 
individual. It is confined to one man and his family. Given the human terms of the 
theodicy, it is not surprising that the primary cause given is that of education. Like 
Rousseau’s Emile, Victor is presented as exemplar of the Enlightenment man raised for 
the first time free of superstition. Victor’s world is material and rationalistic. Death 
holds no mystery for him, churchyards no aura; the books of his education are treatises of 
natural philosophy: 

In my education my father had taken the greatest precautions that my mind should be 
impressed with no supernatural horrors. I do not ever remember to have trembled at a tale of 
superstition or to have feared the apparition of a spirit. Darkness had no effect upon my fancy, 
and a churchyard was merely the receptacle of bodies deprived of life, which, from being the 
seat of beauty and strength, had become food for the worm. (p. 35) 

Emile is not allowed to read any fiction; he will not be corrupted by such illusions. 

This is not the case for the creature, whose discovery and understanding of the world 
have been shaped by Volney, for whom the truths are revealed by ruins and the ghost of 
times gone by. Unlike Victor, the creature and Safie need the mediation of poetry, even 
of kitsch—it is the sign of the class divisions to which Victor can remain blind.' But 
while Safie’s education presumably continues along the mediated path of illusion, the 
creature’s world becomes transparent, although with radically different results than for 
his creator. Regardless of the creature's despair and the utter alienation entailed in his 
seeing the truth face to face, his vision mirrors Victor’s accession to truth: the 
significance and meaning of death. 

Far from just being the negation of the source of sustenance for the worm, the 
creature is Victor’s realization of all that he has denied: the commodification of the soul. 
The utopian dream embodied by the possibility of producing nature, the negation of 
death, and thus the potential for producing living beings as commodities is literalized by 
the creature; for he is the representation of dead artifacts under the pretense of the new: 
“The beauty of the dream vanished, and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart.” (p. 
40) Indeed, the logical prospect of material gain from the creature could be expected in 
part to explain Victor’s horror. However, Mary Shelley never allows for the not- 
unprecedented possibility of marketing the creature; automata and deformed persons 
considered monsters were widely exhibited for money throughout the eighteenth century. 
Upper-class disregard for income and the particulars of making a living enable Victor to 
repress the economic possibilities of his deeds. 

Science for science’s sake masks the exploitation of nature that Shelley’s novel 
contends to be an inescapable truth of Enlightenment. Frankenstein is thus not a 
psychological exploration of the limits of human experience; it is a meditation on words, 
myths, and philosophies. Victor, raised free of these, creates a being subject to none of 
the consolations of philosophy and all of its ideology. Like the fallen man, the creature 
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knows only what he has lost. His first glimpse is in Volney’s rendering of the Kultur- 
landschaft, the irrevocable decline of empires, the materialist base of all religions, the 
capacity of man for oppression. It is a beautiful landscape of death that hypostasizes the 
truth of death: it is summoned up by the ghost only to provide “hope in the future.” The 
creature’s only identity is one of oppression: he weeps for the slaughter of the American 
Indians; he recognizes himself in the slaves of empire; he and Safie cry at the tales of 
victimization they hear. Although a personification of Milton's rational Adam, 
Rousseau’s natural man, Kant’s autonomous subject, and Wollstonecraft’s virile citoyen , 
the creature finds himself relegated to “no place.” He belongs only in utopia, for he has 
been put together out of recycled body parts, literally embodying the utopian ideal of 
second nature. In his utter incommensurability with the middle way of domestic bliss put 
forth by these rewritings of Genesis, the creature exposes their normative function: even 
though human by virtue of his natural rights, he can never be so in terms of bourgeois 
society. By literalizing the concept of second nature, the creature exposes it as ideology. 
He recognizes his desires in the ideologies of Goethe, Plutarch, and Milton, but, unlike all 
the “others” that can be taken in, he is not recognized by them. He can find an identity 
only in the oppression identified by Volney’s Kulturlandschaft, or in the secret notes of 
his creation, the unrepeatable truths that make him an image of Adorno’s conception of 
the Naturschone, or “natural beauty.” Between Genesis and Apocalypse fall the three 
primers of Enlightenment myth, the secularized handbooks of Christianity: Goethe’s new 
Christ, Rousseau's favorite reading, Plutarch, and Milton's modern scripture. 

If Victor’s act of creation can be read as science for science’s sake, the product of this 
act, the creature, can be read as art for art’s sake. The creature is wholly artifactual not 
only in his physical configuration, but in his subjectivity as well. His psychological and 
emotional composition is the result of his readings and his experience of the world as 
programmed by them. In his sheer artifactuality, the creature materializes the Adornian 
aphorism that art is deadly and works by mortifying what it imitates, that is, life. As art, 
the creature presents a vision of truth derived from the impossibility that he be seen as 
beautiful, or even be recognized as human. 

As we have seen above, origin and goal are combined within the figure of the 
creature; he does away with the history that mediates them in enlightenment temporality. 
Genesis and Apocalypse come together, for the realization of the goal of enlightenment to 
disenchant the world ushers in its demise. For all enlightenment’s efforts to replace 
eschatology with teleology the creature eschews process and represents only an end; he 
stands outside of history and is therefore wholly mythic in form. In terms of the dialectic 
of enlightenment, his being argues for the inseparability of enlightenment reason and 
myth: total enlightenment slips into total myth. In this sense, he can be seen as the return 
of the repressed, Shelley’s reminder of the impossibility of disenchanting the world and 
demythologizing nature. And yet, for all the cosmic proportions of its philosophical 
armature, the only people to take any notice of the apocalyptic vision embodied in the 
creature are Victor Frankenstein, his family, and their sentimental circle of belles dines. 
Consistent with the utopian visions of Milton, Rousseau, Kant, and Wollstonecraft, the 
most earth-shattering truths about the public world are formulated and played out, but 
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also founder, within the tiny islands of bliss that are the enlightened individual and his or 
her family. 

I give the last word to the creature, in his final, perhaps apocryphal, statement before 
his immolation: “So here I am, in the middle way, trying to learn to use new words, and 
every attempt is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure. Through the dark cold 
and the empty desolation, the wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters. In my beginning is 
my end.” 
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